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GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 
Our Ancestors—Early England. . 


THatT the most instructive and useful history for the Ameri- 
can people, after that of their own country, is the story of Eng- 
land, is a matter of course. The mother country must have for 
every people a preéminence over every other, the home annals 
alone excepted. We do not therefore argue, but assume, the 
proposition that our interest in the achievements of our English 
ancestors must be profound, and in a degree which cannot hold 
of any of the contemporary national experiences. Hengist and 
Horsa; Egbert and Alfred, Canute and Harold, and the first 
William are ours—the propinquity is hardly nearer the na- 
tive-born Englishman than to the son of pure American 
parentage. 

We have said that English history takes precedence next 
after our own. - In fact the two can hardly be separated ; cer- 
tainly American history at nearly every point not only touches 
but passes into the experiences of the older nationality. The 
Constitution of the United States was indeed framed about a 
century ago ; in fact it is but a modification of the fundamental 
though unwritten law of the British realm, and both are out- 
comes of Magna Charta. There is indeed a close similarity 
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between the histories of all the European peoples ; but between 
England and America the similarity in almost numberless im- 
portant particulars becomes a strict identity. 

Two books by the late John Richard Green! have somewhat 
recently appeared which enable us to trace both American and 
English life to its very springs in barbaric crudeness and sim- 
plicity. For cursory reading a table of logarithms would have 
hardly less interest. Slowly and attentively studied they yield 
successive surprises and continual delight. They are of the 
class of books the great Bacon described as neither to be 
“tasted” nor “swallowed,” but “chewed.” Not many years 
ago a newspaper paragraph told that a boy of five years stepped 
with dry feet across the Mississippi. This was at the fountain 
where the remotest stream starts. It is in the limitations of 
the situation that, in most cases, history shades into tradition 
and myth. Save in respect to colonizations, the historic foun- 
tain is inaccessible. Students during the last half century 
have sought it with a zeal and perseverance akin to that with 
which navigators have worked their explorations towards the 
poles. Grote has brought us very near the spot in space, and 
the point in time, whence starts the wonderful career of the 
Greeks. Niebuhr has rendered a similar service for Rome. 
Green, in his “Making of England,” has taken us almost in 
sight of the initial act—the spring whence issues the stream 
alike of British and American nationality.. It is our purpose 
in this article to note, in terms very general, a few of the threads 
which, woven into a single cord, exhibit an England substan- 
tially made, though by no means perfected, — threads by which 
the American and the Englishman of to-day may trace their 
way back to their earlier ancestors; and Mr. Green’s latest 
volumes at once give us the clue and supply the materials. 

At the outset we are impelled to pay tribute to a soul sub- 
limely heroic and unselfish. The last of his books is posthu- 
mous; and the world is indebted to Mrs. Green, the widow, 
whose consecrated devotion to her husband’s incomplete labors, 


1], The Making of England. II. The Conquest of England. By John Richard 
Green, M.A. LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. The ‘‘ Making” ap- 
peared in 1882 ; the ‘“‘ Conquest ’’ in 1884, ; 
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and her ample literary qualifications, enabled her to make con- 
tinuous and symmetrical, and put in the publishers’ hands, 
“The Conquest of England.” The historian literally sup- 
pressed disease and kept death at bay, that after he was laid 
away his countrymen might have the rich benefit of his re- 
searches in the remote past. Even the “ Making of England,” 
which he was permitted to complete, was, his widow informs 
us, begun “under the shadow of death”; and his indomitable 
spirit kept the relentless enemy from the gate, until the ma- 
terials of “The Conquest” were gathered and so far put into 
literary form, that the competent widow’s. hand was able to 


fill an occasional gap, and give unity and completeness to the * 
work. . 


England, it may be not amiss to note, has much larger terri- 
torial proportions than those who get their impressions from 
the atlas are apt to imagine. On the general map it seems but 
a speck. In fact, its area—exclusive of Wales—is equal to 


that of New York and Connecticut. It is but little less than 
all the New England States. From Berwick, near the mouth of 
the Tweed, to the furthest southern limit, the distance is about 
that between Albany and Buffalo. In the early England, there 
is no mention of Ireland, Scotland, or even Wales, save as there 
were the tribes of hostile peoples. Yet, as we have seen, Eng- 
land proper, or that part of the island which in time took the 
name, was a territory of fair area, giving ample territorial 
scope for the wars of conquerors and the work of settlement 
that were to make the staple of centuries of annals. 

Kpochal divisions are largely arbitrary, and they differ as the 
standing points of those who mark them differ. A popular di- 
vision accurate enough for practical purposes, gives: 1. The 
Celtic England —that which preceded the Roman Conquest ; 
2. Roman England from the invasion of Julius Cesar, B. c. 
50, or more specifically the subjugation under the governorship 
of Agricola, A. D. 78, to the recalling of the legions and the 
Saxon Conquest, A. D. 449; 38. Saxon England to the Norman 
Conquest, a. D. 1066 ; 4. Norman England. It will be remem- 
bered that the name of England was not in use prior to the 
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Saxon invasions, nor till somewhat late in the progress of these 
invasions. 

In the two works? to which we have made special reference, 
Mr. Green deals exclusively with what in this classification is 
called Saxon England ; as will appear, the Saxon was but one 
of several constituents in the real England that was made. 

Roman England—rather, Roman Britain— it would be 
natural to infer, must have been a very influential antecedent 
in the making of the England which succeeded. We must not 
permit the remoteness in time to blur, or to make diminutive, 
the greatness of thé Roman epoch. Rome always conquered to 
assimilate. Unless betrayed or provoked by preternatural ob 
stinacy, it never conquered to extirpate, or eventocrush. The 
Roman was the ascendancy of law. For all barbarians, a 
Roman absorption was great progress. It brought the indus- 
trial arts—roads, bridges, aqueducts, temples, and _ later, 
churches, houses of worship. It brought, so far as a crude 
people could be the recipients, the best culture, the best social 
customs, the most humanizing arts and industries of the then 
known world. 

In length of time, Roman Britain fills about half the period 
that separates the present from the Norman Conquest; four 
times that which has intervened in the United States since the 
forming of the Federal Constitution. Such an ascendancy for 
so long a period, must have wrought vast political, social, and 
moral changes in that part of. the island which submitted to 
the masters. In fact, civilization in London, Chester, York and 
Lincoln was only less in its refinements and comforts than that 
which flourished on the banks of the Tiber. The Saxons and 
their confederates had no occasion to make an England. They 
had only to take an England already advanced far beyond what — 
they had the intelligence to conceive, or the skill to construct. 
It would seem that they could have hardly done otherwise than 
to enter on the possession of what was before them ; or at least, 


2 Mr. Green’s Histories, in the order in which they have appeared, are ‘‘ A Short 
History of the English People,’ 1 vol. ; ‘‘ History of the English People,’’ 4 vols. ; 
‘*The Making of England,’ 1 vol., and ‘‘ The Conquest of England,”’ 1 vol. —all 
octavos, published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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that a civilization so thoroughly organized and equipped must 
have conquered its conquerors. 

But what, in the absence of the facts, we should presume, 
did not come to pass. It is in all the written histories that the 
Saxons — permitting for the present this designation to include 
all the invaders from the continent —reduced the island to its 
primitive barbarism. In “The Making of England” we have 
for the first time, the strange reality made unmistakable and 
ineffaceable. Even at so remote a period as fourteen centuries, 
we can hardly suppress a cry of horror as, with the historic vis- 
ion, we witness an iconoclasm — if the breaking of images may. 
symbolize the destruction of everything—-so thorough, so rude, so 
pitiless. The physical improvements which the Roman ascend- 
ancy had created, of course were not things to provoke assault 
or destruction. The magnificent roads, created with great 
and long continued labor ; the bridges ; the clearings made in 
the forests, and the soil reclaimed from bogs and marshes,— 
these, and kindred stages of the Roman civilization, could not 
be put back to the primitive wildness and desolation. The 
new invaders made these available on the principle of advance 
on lines of least resistance. But everything in the life of Ro- 
man Britain was literally swept away. Political policy, schools, 
churches, arts, refinements, —all were torn from their roots. 
It seems as if a scraper, placed along the eastern shore of the 
island, was pushed westward, leaving untouched nothing that 
the hand of man had placed there, the changes on the soil and 
the highways alone excepted. Pagan barbarism, often the 
crudest of Teutonic types, was put in place of the best civili- 
zation the world at that date knew. With the Saxon arrival 
the island went back full five centuries. 

In the English dialect, there are but few words of Briton 
origin or root. And the very few, like the word “ basket,” are 
those pertaining to a state of servitude, attesting that what few 
Britons were permitted to affiliate, were retained probably as 
slaves, 

The Saxon invasion, then, was not conquest; it was not sub- 
jugation ; it certainly was not assimilation ; it was not even ex- 
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tirpation: it was wholesale removal,—the pushing back of 
peoples into the hitherto unexplored recesses of Wales, and the 
region of the western coast between Wales and Scotland. 
Tocqueville tells us that in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Frenchmen deliberately, and with conscious purpose, 
made an attempt to divide French history into two halves, and 
to make the separation so complete that the last half should 
contain no elements that existed in the first half. He shows 
in much detail that in this attempt they failed —that very 
much of the France before the Revolution reappeared in the 
France after the Revolution. What for France the revolution- 


ary Frenchmen tried to do, but could not, the Saxons and 
their confederates, not perhaps consciously attempting, none 
the less really effected: they made a complete severance be- 
tween the England of their making and the Roman Britain 
they found. 

The Franks did not make France. The Visigoths did not 
make Spain. The Ostrogoths did not make Italy. As the 
barbarians wrested section after section, province after province, 
from the disintegrating Roman power, there was in the making 


of all the continental nations a co-operation of the conquerors 
with the conquered. Roman ideas, methods, law and culture, 
conjoined with Teutonic courage, endurance, and love of lib- 
erty. Every continental kingdom that arose upon the ruins of 


the older province was a composite, and in the analysis it is 


not easy to determine which dominates —the party that over- 
ran or the party that was overrun. The peoples that took pos- 
session of Roman Britain scorned to avail themselves of the 


rich experience of the people they literally displaced. But for 


this ruin, perhaps unprecedented in the history of invasions, 
which they wrought, they gave this compensation: they made 
England —the England of their own day and the England 
that now is. Norman conquest gave a new order of nobility, 


and in other regards supplemented the work of the Saxon. 


But in the year 871 Egbert the Saxon was, in all but the name, 
king of England; of a loosely, yet a really united kingdom, 
and to this he gave the name by whichit is yet known — Eng- 
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land. The Saxons did not shape after the manner of Frank 
and Goth. They built from the foundation; they furnished 
all the material; they were their own constructors; they were 
the Makers of England. 

The invasion of the Goths in the year 420 put Italy, and 
even Rome, in such peril that the emperor was compelled to 
call to his aid the legions on which the Britons relied in resist- 
ing the incursions of the Scots and Picts, who continually 
threatened or made inroads from the highlands of the North. 
Left to themselves they became an easy prey to their rude and 
daring neighbors. In their extremity they looked for help 
across the Noith sea. The new allies easily drove the Picts 
to the north of Hadrian’s Wall. But they did not return to 
their continental homes. They entered Britain to stay. The 
result we have succinctly sketched. Who were these allies so 
suddenly transformed into invaders ? 


Denmark, Hanover and Westphalia are the modern names 
of the region whence issued the conquerors of Roman Britain. ’ 
Of these we are to distinguish with some care three tribes, each 
with a distinct leadership and abode. 1. Jutland, the north- 
ern section of the Danish peninsula, doubtless took its name 


from the Jutes, who in the Roman period possessed not only it, 
but also the adjacent islands, and possibly a part of the Scan- 
dinavian coast. 2. In the very irregular territory, stretching 
from the lower Elbe, the Weser and the Ems, perhaps touch- 


ing the northern mouth of the Rhine —a territory of which the 
modern Bremen on the Weser, and Munster on the Ems may be 
regarded as centres——was the abode of a variety of tribes of 
Teutonic blood, known in the histories as the Saxons. 3. Be- 


tween the Saxons and the Jutes, in the middle and southern 


part of the Danish peninsula, and the part of the continent on 
the middle Elbe, and also in what is now Lower Hanover and 
Magdeburg, were the Hngles—the modern Angeln, in Schles- 


wig, took its name from this tribe.- In later centuries, Rolf 
the Dane, led the piratical hordes gathered from the region we 


have outlined, the outcome of which was a compromise with 
the French king, and the possession by the invaders of 
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Normandy. William the Conqueror descended from this Rolf, 
and was therefore of Saxon blood, with a French addition ; and 
hence the Norman Conquest was in large degree but a renewal 
three centuries later, of the so-called Saxon invasion of Britain, 
or England. There are always adventurers and soldiers of for- 
tune to cast their lot with a daring enterprise. Joined with 
the three tribes, we find Frisians and Franks, but not in large 
numbers, or in representative character. The Jutes, Saxons 
and Engles, proceeding in separate lines, striking the island at 
different points, not acting even in concert, or with any mutual 
understanding,— these were our ancestors, and they made a 
kingdom which yet endures. 

The first invaders were the Jutes, led by Hengist and Horsa: 
despite Macaulay, Mr. Green regards these as historic names. 
They conquered the Isle of Thanet, and in time the region of 
Kent, a modification of the Briton name of Caint — one of the 
few names the conquerors consented to accept from the con- 
quered. To this was added the Isle of Wight. As the 
map shows, the conquest, except the Isle of Wight on the 
south, was on the southeast coast of theisland. This, however, 
was all, and at an early period the Jutes wholly disappear — at 
least cease to have any mention. Their adventure, however, 
has the great importance of being the first attempt on Roman 
Britain. Mr. Green’s words are: “ With the landing of Hen- 
gist and his war bands, English history begins. We have no 
longer to watch the upgrowth of Roman life in a soil from 
which Roman life has been swept away, or to question the dim 
records of a vanished past in the vain hope of recalling the life 
that our fathers lived in their homeland by the Baltic. From 
the hour when they set foot on the sands of Thanet we follow 
the story of Englishmen in the land they made their own.” 
The date of this initial achievement is given as 449, 450; but 
some years elapsed ere what little there was of it was complete. 

A few years later came. the far more important and pro- 
phetic invasion of the Saxons, resulting at once in the possess- 
ing of the coast line from the Humber to near the middle of the 
shore on the channel, which region took the name of the Saxon 
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Shore ; of course the Kentish coast is not included in this con- 
quest. The Saxons, however, made their chief stand at what 
was afterwards to be so noted in the landing of the Norman 
Conqueror, Pevensey—in the earlier times known as Anderida 
—a point on the channel near south from London. In their 
long and bitter struggle—for the Britons at last found their 
courage, and desperately resisted the advance of their foes — 
the Saxon inroads were for most part, though not wholly, west 
of Kent, extending into the valley of the Severn. Modern 
names record for the ear and mark the scenes of these con- 
quests: Sussex (South Saxon), Wessex (West Saxon), Mid- 
dlesex (Middle Saxon), and Essex (East Saxon). The last- 
named, however, was on the eastern coast, just north of the 
Thames. The southern valley of the Thames, with Essex, may 
be said to be the scene of the Saxon struggle and final con- 
quest. Wessex, in fact, was the most important of the little 
Saxon kingdoms; it was the nucleus around which, or extend- 
ing from which, a united England was at last to take enduring 
shape. Egbert, the first king (real, though not formal,) of a 
united England, was before this, king of Wessex. It was in 
Wessex that the greatest of all English kings, Alfred, was to 
“wrest victory from the jaws of defeat,” when the later successes 
of the Danish invasion seemed ominous of hopeless disaster. 

Still later, but before the end of the fifth century, yet ex- 
tending far into the sixth, came the Engles, whose conquests 
from the Saxon Essex to the Firth of Forth, and far inward 
along the valley of the Trent, territorially exceeded by far 
that of the Saxons in the South—Northern and Central Brit- 
ain was their trophy. Egbert, though Saxon, paid tribute to 
the territorial greatness of the Engle conquest by giving the 
name, Angle-Land,— soon to take the more euphonious ac- 
cent of England—to his kingdom. Justice is rendered to 
both branches of the real conquest in the composite “ Anglo- 
Saxon.” . 

A people must always be judged by the standards of their 
time. Histories freely characterize the Jutes, Saxons and 
Engles as “ pirates.” The stormy North Sea, even more than 
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the land, was their home. They made terrible raids along the 
continental coast. The great Charlemagne met with no other 
enemy that cost him so much anxiety, or that so tested his vast 
resources. We donot, however, learn that the peoples whom 
they robbed complained of unfairness. They would have done 
to the Scandinavian robbers just what the robbers did to them, 
had their courage been equal to the task, and had there been 
equal temptation in the possible booty. It was an age in which 
might was supposed to imply right. In this age, neither Eng- 
lishman nor American goes to the end quite so directly, or in- 
formally. But when we recail what Englishmen in our own 
day have done in South Africa, and how the United States 
got large sections of Mexico, the difference between the Saxons 
and Engles of the fifth and sixth centuries and their descen- 
dants of the nineteenth will not bear a very close scrutiny. At 
all events, we have no right to be ashamed of our ancestors. 
This at least is to be said of the conquerors of Roman Britain: 
they did not seek to live on the labor of others. They took 
possession of the islandto stay; and they remained to toil— 
they ate their bread in the sweat of their brows. Even for the 
present age they were a very respectable class of “ pirates and 
robbers.” 

A conquest which did not include absorption or assimila- 
tion, but which advanced only as the earlier population with 
everything portable, was literally and ruthlessly crowded off 
and back, could not be rapid. Mr. Green dates the landing of 
Hengist and his Jutes on the island of Thanet, 449. He says 
that the kingdom which Egbert called England, was, despite 
its crudeness, the real England of history ; and Egbert reigned 
ten years from 827. The Conquest and the Making were, 
therefore, the slow work of near four centuries. And centuries 
of turmoil and of struggle they indeed were. The Saxons and 
the Engles were, by savage instinct, men of war. When the 
common enemy did not confront them, they turned their wea- 
pons on one another. Not only did Saxon fight Engle, and 
Engle, Saxon, but Saxon fought Saxon, and Engle, Engle. 
The leader of the West Saxons was a king, and his family 
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were royal. So the leader of the East Saxons was a king, and 
his children were heirs to a throne. And each king had his 
henchmen, ——his earls and thanes. There could be no consoli- 
dation without the displacement of a royal line. No royal line 
ever consented to be displaced. It is clear on the statement 
that all the seeds of civil strife were in the conquered territory. 

On a superficial reading no history can have less interest than 
these four centuries of war on the British isle. Its monotony 
is wearisome in the extreme. Courage and persistency are the 
only engaging qualities: the bull-dog has these. To Milton, 
as Mr. Green makes mention, these battles are as those of 
kites and of daws. To the superficial reader of the present 
age, the spectacle seems no better. If, however, we will study 
Green’s most laboriously wrought pages—laborious in the eru- 
dition that made it possible to fill them —with but a tithe of 
the author’s application and patience, the history will glow with 
life, and a plan, which may be a divine intent, will give sym- 
metry, purpose, and moral order to details which on mere cur- 
sory perusal are “ weary, stale, flat and unprofitable.” 

The “moral order” which, though continually baffled, has 
continually trended towards unity, cannot be made intelligible 
by any general statements, or by any summary of the con- 
densed particulars—it would seem condensed to the uttermost 
in the “Making of England.” We attempt here no more 
than that of putting the reader, who may be disposed to follow 
up the study in the pages of that not very cumbersome work, 
in possession of certain of the determinative features of the his- 
toric evolution. : 

First of all, we note the very important fact that from the 
time the Anglo-Saxons had secure ‘possession of the eastern 
half of Roman Britain (the full extension to the western shores 
came later,) there was, perhaps, with little conscious purpose, 
an unmistakable trend towards unity. At one stage of the 
“making” there were at least seven distinct kingdoms on a 
territory not much more than three hundred miles long, and 
averaging, we should calculate, less than a hundred miles in 
width, and of this no small part was, for centuries, impenetrable 
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forest, or hardly reclaimable bog. It was inevitable that so 
many petty sovereigns on so small an area, with no mcre sub- 
stantial netural lines of demarcation than forests and bogs, 
should be in other than a state of interminable strife and com- 
petition. The smaller states would combine to bring down a 
larger. Other combinations would be made to hum le the one 
which for the time was in the ascendant.. To be strong was 
sufficient provocation for any temporary coalition that could 
humble the royal upstart of the contingency. For near a half 
century the strife of the conquerors was the normal condition of 
the Anglo-Saxon part of Britain. It approaches accuracy to 
state that the seven kingdoms were in the latter part of the sixth 
century, and the early part of the seventh, practically reduced, 
not to three kingdoms, but to three “ Supremacies,” — one in 
the North, one in the Middle, and one in the South. Now it 
is Northumberland, now that of Mercia, now that of Wessex. 
At times the three would have about equal dignity, at other 
times one would have a supremacy over all. To the Anglo- 
Saxons of the time, it must have been a mysterious state, con- 
fusion confounded, a maze without a plan. Standing on the 
vantage ground of the latest outcome, we have but little diffi- 
culty in detecting a law of historic evolution ; and in the zig-zag 
approach to final unity, when Egbert of Wessex became chief 
of the unit, king of England, we note an orderly procedure, an 
historic unfolding in the line of least resistance. 

The salient constituent in this trend towards consolidation, it 
is very instructive and not less interesting to note, is the Church. 
Think what we will of the Roman Hierarchy in the matter of 
its doctrine, its ritual, and its organization; be indignant to the 
verge of disgust with its arrogant pretensions, and its insolent 
exercise of authority where it is permitted to bear sway ; an- 
athematize it as we well may when we see it putting itself in 
the way of all intellectual and spiritual progress, the fact yet 
remains: the Roman Catholic Church made the kingdoms of 


8 The Heptarchy, as the seven petty kingdoms were called, named in order pro- 
ceeding from the South to North, were Sussex, Kent, Wessex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Mercia, and Northumberland. The conquest and settlement of these kingdoms 
was substantially, though not exactly, in the order here named. 
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Europe — it was byfar the most mighty of all the agencies that 
made England. No part of Mr. Green’s “The Making of 
England,” is more instructive, or better pays the patient stu- 
dent, than the seventy pages which make the chapter, The 
Church and the Kingdom.” Under the influence of Saxon pa- 
ganism, it now seems that the wars of the petty monarchs must 
in the end have proved suicidal. There was in it no bond of 
social union. Nominal Christianity, as interpreted and ap- 
plied by the Catholic Church, was that by vast and distinctive 
preéminence. In the making of England it had scope for the 
best service which in this particular age it could render the 
world, and it was not faithless to its great opportunity. 

Christianity had, by methods which neither history nor tra- 
dition has disclosed, got a foothold in Roman Britain — it was 
the religion of the provinces in the days of Constantine and 
his immediate successors. The fact has been noted that the 
complete destruction of the Roman civilization which at- 
tended the Anglo-Saxon conquest, made no exception in the 
matter of religion. The island— that part of it which was 
conquered — was plunged back into a deeper and a more savage 
paganism than that of the ancient Druids. The particulars of 
the second introduction of Christianity into the island have a 
strange interest. But we must restrict ourselves to the most 
general statements. 

Christianity came to the England of the Anglo-Saxons in 
two very different streams, and from fountain heads that were 
not only different but even hostile. The Church in Ireland 
had been so long severed from the parent church in Rome, that 
nearly all traces of similarity had disappeared. The Irish 
Church was purely monastic — it had neither organization nor 
method. There was in it no such thing as supremacy or sub- 
ordination. In every essential it was the exact opposite of the 
Church of Rome on the continent. It so happened that the 
Irish missionaries introduced nominal Christianity into the 
north of England, and Romish missionaries into the souta. 
We have seen that the Jutes disappeared at an early date as a 
known constituent in the composition of England. Their 
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kingdom of Kent was, however, the first to receive Romish 
Christianity, and its see of Canterbury, the first to be estab- 
lished, has held supremacy down to the present time. North- 
ern England took the Irish or Celtic form of faith and worship. 
As the one stream moved to the north, and the other to the 
south, the mutual impact was anything but the commingling 
of similar waters. The Roman bishops looked upon the Irish 
Gospel as in no particular less idolatrous than the Druidism of 
Wales. We must refer the reader to Mr. Green’s chapter, 
“ The Church and the Kingdom,” for the particulars of the 
complicated process which resulted in the disappearance of the 
Celtic Church and the substitution and final establishment of 
the Romish as the ecclesiastical polity of England. Here 
we but note the fact: in the year 664, and as the outcome of a 
Synod at Whitby, the church which looked to Rome was re- 
garded as supreme in the three kingdoms. “ From the Chan- 
nel to the Firth of Forth, the English Church was now a 
single religious body within the obedience of Rome.” 
Ecclesiastically, England was a unit a century and a half 
before the political consolidation. To this end the Church 
worked silently but steadily, and with success. We cannot 
state the process, and the principle involved more tersely, or 
more intelligibly, than in the exact words of Mr. Green : “ Noth- 
ing was more characteristic of Roman Christianity than its ad- 
ministrative organization. Its orderly hierarchy of bishops, 
priests, and lower clergy, its judicial and deliberative machin- 
ery, its courts and its councils, had become a part of its very 
existence, and settled with it on every land that it won. .... 
No such religious organization could stamp itself on English 
soil without telling on the civil organization about it. The 
regular subordination of priest to bishop, of bishop to primate, 
in the administration of the Church, would supply a mould on 
which the civil organization of the State would unconsciously, 
but irresistibly, shape itself. The gathering of the clergy in 
national synods would inevitably lead the way to na- 
tional gatherings for civil legislation. Above all, if the na- 
tion in its spiritual capacity comes to recognize the authority 
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of a single principle, it would insensibly be led in its temporal 
capacity to recognize a single sovereign.” What is here de- 
scribed as the natural outcome under the conditions specified, 
became, as we have implied, the actual result in the course of 
about one hundred and fifty years. 

The least attentive readers of even the popular histories of 
England, cannot have failed to be impressed with the fact that 
the kingdom was rudely shaken, and at certain crises put in 
imminent danger, for centuries after the consolidation under 
Egbert. Very soon came the Danish invasion, which, for a 
time, seemed to threaten another return to the grossest form of 
pagan barbarism, —an event arrested by the monarch who 
seemed to combine not a few of the better qualities of our own 
Washington and Franklin, and who, the limitations of his 
epoch taken into the account, was, by many degrees, the great- 
est and noblest of England’s kings— Alfred the Great. For 
a century and more it was Danish Conquest succeeded by 
Saxon. restoration, to be followed again by a supremacy of 
the Danes—this reaching its highest point in Canute, who, 
after Alfred, was the greatest monarch of early England. Then 
came the Norman Conquest, with a new royal family, a new 
race of nobles, and a new aristocracy. In the United States, 
we are, at this period, confronted with somewhat similar tests 
of durability, in the not less real because not so formal hos- 
tile “ invasion ” in the immigrants of various races, sympathies 
and antecedents from the Old World. We are in the trying 
process of “ assimilation,’ — with what result only the future 
can know. The England of Egbert was at times half engulfed 
by a constant tide of “immigrants,” who did not intend to be 
absorbed or assimilated, who came for conquest and plunder. 
But the England which grew out of the Heptarchy stood the 
severe test—it had additions, and it received modifications ; 
but it “assimilated” every fresh arrival. It stands to-day the 
most solid and enduring of all the kingdoms that succeeded 
the fall of the Roman Empire. 

We began this article with the intent of calling attention to 
what has impressed us as something new in the art of historic 
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writing, and something of special interest to American not less 
than English readers. The matter of which we purposed to 
make use, has grown upon us as the pen has pursued its task. 
It was in our thought to make some mention of very curious 
particulars, in which the termination of a word is a clue to a 
history, —‘“‘ton,” for an example, which is the last syllable in 


not a few English towns, in every case having a race anteced- 
ent ; “shire,” for another, passing to a larger settlement, now 
called a county ; “folk,” for a third, attesting that the first in- 


vaders came not as stragglers, but as a unit, as a Folk —Nor- 


folk and Suffolk perpetuating the original North Folk and 


South Folk ; “umber,” in Northumberland, the settled territory 
north of the river Humber ; and other verbal curiosities which 


are more than curiosities. But for the full particulars the 
reader will go to Mr. Green’s volumes. 


A final word must return to a matter of vital significance to 
the patriotic people of our own land, whereof we have had oc- 


casion to make frequent, direct, or incidental mention. The 


antagonisms of race are very strong—so strong that a genera- 


tion ago an English writer appeared to have ample facts to 
warrant his creed, that most wars have their root less in ques- 


tions of international policy, than in the mutual repulsion 
when men of different races meet. In general terms, the sev- 


eral peoples that made the conquest of Roman Britain were so far 
of one blood that they are commonly classed as Teutonic. Their 
languages were similar but not identical. They certainly re- 


garded one another with a race antipathy. Jutes, Saxons, and 
Engles all felt that strong barriers kept them apart. They 


made no common cause in the enterprises of conquest. The 


Jutes kept by themselves. So did the Saxons. So did the 
Engles. Each people selected its point of attack and settle- 


ment. If either touched the others, it was to recoil or else to 
strike. 
Looking at the situation at any period during the first cen- 


tury of the invasion, even a naturally hopeful mind would, in the 
lack of the experience which long time was to develop, have 
predicted that ultimate amalgamation, the degree and quality 
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of unity to generate a common patriotism, must prove an im- 
possibility. Looking at the same situation in the light of sub- 
sequent history, we know that English unity, with which all 
the early race peculiarities have settled into a single national 
identity, was to become a stalwart reality. Distinctions of 
class and caste have always been strong in English life, and 


the outcome has been bitter in the extreme. More than once 
England has been rent with civil strife, yet English nationality 
when confronted with an outside foe, has proved' to be solid to 


the core. As Macaulay tells, the Tory whose hatred of Crom- 
well was almost an article of his religion, always took a.grim 


satisfaction in the reflection that though the wicked Oliver op- 
pressed Englishmen he never permitted peoples of other nations 


to do so. 
The discordant race elements which at this date perplex 


American life, and appear to threaten the perpetuity of our insti- 
tutions, do not seem to be less reconcilable than were those of 


the mother country in the period of its making. Possibly there 


are peculiar differences which we, being parties to the conflict, 


cannot see and weigh. Possibly the vastly greater intelligence 
of the masses may add to the difficulty. Possibly, also, it may 


make the difficulty less. We know, however, that whereas 
half a century ago the Irishman and the native American were 


kept apart by the profoundest prejudice of race—so much so 
that an intermarriage had the quality of a scandal— to-day the 
lines of separation are seen to fade out with the advance of 


every decade, If our nationality can be kept intact for another 


century, there seems little reason to doubt that the problem suc- 
cessfully wrought out on English soil, will have a not less happy 
solution on the Western Continent, at least within the domain 


of our political union, Qf course we who are now upon the 


stage of action can have no foreknowledge in regard to the 
outcome, which none the less deeply affects us. We have, how- 


ever, ample reason to labor in the hope that the consummation 


we 80 devoutly wish, may prove a final reality. 


G. H. Emerson. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVI. S 
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ArtTIcLE II.’ 


The Idea of the Christian Church. 


THE word “ Church,” like many other theological terms, has 
been used in a great variety of senses. For my present pur- 
pose, it is not necessary that I should enter upon an explana- 
tion of its various meanings. At first the Greek word ek- 
klesia, undoubtedly meant, according to its etymology, an 
assembly, called together, perchance, by officials for a specific 
_ purpose. Afterwards, as in the New Testament, it signified 
simply an assembly that had casually come together to 
hear the words of Jesus or the apostles; to worship, or from 
some other religious motive, as in Acts xix. 32, 41, where it is 
translated “assembly”; 1. Cor. xiv. 19, 35; Phil. iv. 15.; 
Matt. xvii.; 17, “tell it unto the church.” Then it included a 
company of believers in Christ, as in Rom. xvi. 4, 5, and per- 
haps an organized band of followers, as in Eph. i. 22 and v. 23, 
where Christ is called “the Head of the Church.” 

It seems to have a progressive meaning even in New Testa- 
ment times, and the progress was towards the meaning which 
we generally give to it at the present day. We call an organ- 
ization of Christian believers a church, while there may be in 
it scarcely any of the elements that enter into the composition 
of a true church. Jesus found no outward. organization, or 
visible church such as we recognize at the present time. He 
did not come for that purpose, though he did form “ the 
first nucleus of the Church,” which subsequently came into 
being.. Pressensé says: “There is nowhere to be found in the 
Gospels a formal institution of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
This spiritual city cannot be organized like Sparta by a Ly- 
curgus. Its institutions must. be the very expression of a new 
life and this life has first of all to be created and developed.” ! 
So Neander writes: “Christ laid the foundations of the Church 
in the community which he formed on earth. . . . But the 
internal essence of this community, the all-pervading divine 

1 ** Jesus Christ: His Times, Life and Work,”’ p. 256. 
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life, was not yet present. The existence of the church, there- 
fore, really commenced when the outward model was internally 
realized in the consciousness of a united Christian life.” ? 
Jesus taught great spiritual truths concerning God, man, the 
duties growing out of the relations subsisting between them ; the 
immanence of God in the human soul, the supremacy of right- 
eousness over all things else, the duty of repentance, the laws 
of retribution, the conditions of forgiveness; God’s care over 
all, and his love for his children; the reality of the immortal 
life, and the redemption of all souls. All these are designed 
to induce men to give up sin and lead lives in harmony with 
God, and Jesus his representative on earth. We call them 
“ doctrines,” and doctrines are the means or agencies of salva- 
tion, —the scaffolding by which we rear the spiritual edifice. 
A perfect moral character is the object aimed at. During the 
brief period of Jesus’ public teaching on earth he ever kept 
this object in view. He sowed the seeds that were to grow up 
into a bountiful harvest, but the time was too short for him to 
witness the full results of his labors. He directed his attention 
chiefly to his disciples. He selected the twelve in order that 
he might prepare them more fully for the work of propagating 
the truth after he should have passed away. So after instruct- 
ing the multitude, and securing some converts, and making 
many enemies by his bold denunciation of the errors and hypo- 
erisies of the age, he took his chosen disciples aside and _priv- 
ately instructed them in matters pertaining to the spiritual 
kingdom which he had established on earth. They were Jews, 
and their minds were yet filled with the bigotry, the narrow- 
ness and the prejudice which prevailed among the people. 
These must be removed. Their materialistic conceptions of 
the Messiah must be corrected, :a more extended and elevated 
view of the kingdom be opened before them. Their faith must 
be strengthened, and a nobler ideal of their responsibility as 
his successors and depositaries of his truth be unfolded before 
their limited and obscure vision. He revealed himself to them 
as the true Messiah, foretold his death and ultimate triumph, 
2‘* The History of Christian Dogmas,”’ Vol. 1. p. 218. London Ed. 
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comforted them in their tribulations, and exhorted them to go 
on with the work which he had commenced, and continue it 
without faltering to the end. 

The result was what might have been expected. His death 
on the cross, resurrection and ascension strengthened their con- 
fidence in him and encouraged them to labor with new zeal. 
Tarrying in Jerusalem, the centre of Gospel influence, until 
they were specially “clothed with power from on high” (Luke 
xxxiv. 49), they went forth into Samaria and Syria, the Isles 
of the Sea, across the Mediterranean into Europe, preached 
the word of truth, organized churches, gained converts, and 
thus greatly enlarged the borders of the kingdom, and changed 
the moral and social aspect of the communities which they 
visited. Others took up the work which they laid down, until 
after eighteen centuries, we witness the whole civilized world 
revolutionized through this agency, and all departments of life 
and action purified and ennobled. This has been accomplished 
through the agency of the Christian Church, the basis of which 
was laid in the counsels of Heaven when the plan of redemp- 
tion was formed, and it was perfected in the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Churches were established to disseminate the great 
truths which he taught. These churches contained tryth, but 
not all the truth. The members of these churches were imper- 
fect, some positively corrupt. They brought in with them the 
errors and corruptions of the pagan and Jewish communities 
whence they came. We could not reasonably expect that such 
converts would come into the Christian Church with all their 
old customs, feelings and opinions stripped off, and themselves 
made pure and spotless. Time was needed to enable them to 
obliterate the discordant elements, and bring their souls into 
harmony with goodness and truth. Such was the character of 
the Church as contemplated by Jesus and the Apostles. “ Even 
as Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself for it, that 
he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by 
the word, that he might present it to himself a glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it 
should be holy and without blemish.” Ephesians v. 25-27. 
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Such is the nature of the Christian Church as formed and 
established by Jesus and his disciples. It was identical with 
the kingdom of God, or of Heaven, which consists not. in eat- 
ing and drinking, but is “righteousness peace and joy in the 
Holy Spirit.” Romans xiv. 17. Nothing impure, sinful or 
corrupt can dwell in it. God is ever on the side of righteous- 
ness. He cannot look upon sin but with abhorrence. He 
makes the Church the depository of all that is good, and holy 
and pure. Those are its essential elements. Without these, no 
organization can consistently assume to be a Christian Church. 
The name does not make it so. Pure doctrine does not make 
ita Church. It must have the spirit of Christ. He is the 
appointed “ Head of the Church,” which is called “the body ” 
(Col. i. 18), under whom the Father both put all things, and 
“gave him to be the head over all things to the Church, which 
is his body, the fullness of him that filleth all in all.” Eph. 
i, 22, 28. He is pure and sinless, and he requires all the mem- 
bers of the body to be of like character with himself. He is 
its Head, Guide, Leader, Savior, Purifier, Redeemer. Without 
him there could be no Church. He established it. He rules 
it. He will lead it on to victory. Under him we must march, 
fight and triumph. Without him we can do nothing. He 
gives us life. He came that we “ might have life and have it 
more abundantly.” John x. 10. 

If the Church is thus pure and holy like its sinless Head, 
there can be but one Church. When we speak of different 
churches, we mean that they are simply so many branches of 
the one true Church. If they have the spirit of Christ which 
constitutes the real essence of the Church, they belong to this 
Church. If they have not his spirit, they cannot be said to 
belong to it, though they may bear his name and statedly par- 
take of the ordinances which are administered in any so-called 
Church. 

Now what is the spirit of Christ? We have seen. Every- 
thing that is pure, holy, righteous and good. And the motive 
determines the character of the act. Where a man’s motive is 
pure, if he acts up to the light which he has received, his acts 
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are pure and Christ-like. Even if he has never heard of 
Christ, he still may become his disciple and enjoy the reward 
of those who serve him faithfully. 

Accepting the common division which theologians have made 
concerning the Church, we recognize a visible and an invisible 
Church. They may cover different fields, yet all that is good 
in the former is embraced in the latter. Every person who 
possesses the spirit of Christ is a member of the invisible 
Church, whether he belongs to a regularly constituted organi- 
zation or not, and this doctrine is beginning to be recognized in 
these days of enlightenment and progress. 

The early religious teachers emphasized the Ania that 
there is no salvation out of the Church. The orthodox Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian, as well as the universalist Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Origen, alike proclaimed it. Their idea was. 
doubtlesg. different from that which we, at the present day, 
should naturally attach to the expression. Certainly Clement 
and Origen could not mean that some could not be saved be- 
cause they were not members of the Church, as they believed 
that all would eventually be saved. The Christian idea of sal- 
vation is deliverance from sin, and the word Church was prob- 
ably used as identical with what we understand by the invisible 
Church. With this explanation, the doctrine is a reasonable 
one. No rational being believes that the sinner can be saved 
except by being delivered from sin and filled with righteous- 
ness, and when he attains that condition, he becomes a member 
of the universal Church, which embraces the good, of all ages 
and all faiths. 

‘And this falls in with the general tenor of the Gospels. 
Jesus is “the true Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” Like the rays of the sun his truth reaches 
far out into the regions of darkness where he is not recognized 
or known. That Jesus designed this is seen from a few inci- 
dents drawn from his life and teaching. The Gospel came 
originally from Judaism. The Jews were the first to hear 
its novel sounds. Jesus was a Jew, and he naturally first of- 
fered his instructions to his own race and countrymen. But 
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he did not confine his ministrations to them. Through them 
he prepared the way for reaching the Gentiles. During his 
brief ministry he could not go beyond the limits of the small 
territory of Palestine. Once or twice he crossed the borders 
and talked with Phoenicians and Romans. Even to the Syro- 
Pheenecian woman who implored her to heal him daughter who 
was “grievously vexed with a demon,” he reiterated his pur- 
pose, declaring that “he was not sent except unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt. xv. 24), yet he declared 
her “faith” to be “great,” and accordingly restored the sick 
one to health. And he said of the Roman centurion who 
sought his aid, “I have not found so great a faith, no, not in 
Israel.” Luke vii. 9. And, as in anticipation of the positive 
declaration of the fulness and universality of the Gospel in 
coming ages, he claimed that there were other sheep, not then 
belonging to his fold, “Them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice, and there shall be one flock and one shepherd.” 
John x. 16. The “other sheep” here designated are undoubt- 
edly Gentiles or pagans, then dwelling beyond the reach of his 
voice, and his sight. 

And we quote the account given in Matthew xxxv. 31-46, as 
teaching the fact that good men among the heathen are recog- 
nized as having received the grace and saving power of Gospel 
truth, though they may never have heard of Jesus’ name. The 
account begins thus, according to the Revised Version: ‘“‘ When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory . . . before him 
shall be gathered all the nations” (Gentiles or pagans), not 
“all nations,” meaning “the whole human race,” as Dr. Vin- 
cent has it,3 The Greek phrase is ta évy, which in the Re- 
vised Version is translated variously. It occurs 162 times, 
singular and plural, in the New Testament, and is translated 
twice “people,” five times “heathen,” 62 times “ nation,” or 
“nations,” aid 93 times “Gentiles,” This gives a great pre- 
ponderance to the last term. The word “nations,” also, means 
generally “heathen,” or “pagan,” in the Old as well as in the 


8 "Word Studies in the New Testament.”’ By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. With 
strange inconsistency even he admits that ‘‘ the word is generally employed in the 
New Testament to denote Gentiles as distinguished from Jews.” 
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New Testament (See Psalm ix. 17, “ All the nations”). Lex- 
icographers confirm this rendering. Robinson, in his “ New 
Testament Lexicon,” says, “In the Jewish sense, t¢ vn, the 
nations, 7. ¢., Gentile nations, the Gentiles,—spoken of all 
who are not Israelites, and implying ignorance of the true God, 
and idolatry ; the heathen, pagan nations; e. g. , in antithesis. 
with the Jews.” Jn loco. 

Dr. Cremer, in his “ Biblico-Theological Lexicon,” of the 
New Testament, among other definitions, gives this: “It is a 
peculiarity of the New Testament, or indeed of Biblical usage 
generally, to understand by ta vy, novta ta é9vy those who are 
not of Israel, opposed to sons of Israel, the Jews; the peoples 
outside of Israel; the totality of the nations which being left to 
themselves are unconnected with the God of their salvation.” 
Finally, “stress is laid on the religious-moral aspect of the 
word alone, and it means the heathen in opposition to the New 
Testament, or Christian Church.” 

We claim this to be the meaning of the phrase in question. 
It does not mean “all the nations of the world,” as Alford in 
his Greek Testament, translates it, or “the whole human race.” 
as Dr. Vincent interprets it, but the Gentile, or pagan world, 
in distinction from the Jews. Jesus, in the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter treats of the destruction of the Temple, and the overthrow 
and dispersion of the Jews, -he terrible judgment that would 
come upon them in that “generation,” because they had re- 
jected Christ and had refused to enter into the kingdom which 
he had set up in the hearts of his followers. They were judged 
from their own standpoint, because they had not improved 
the superior privileges which had been offered them, or made 
use of “the talents” which had been put into their hands, and 
they were condemned and cast “into outer darkness” as “un- 
profitable servants.” 

Then Jesus presents the case of the Gentiles who were dwell- 
ing in the darkness of superstition and error, and had never 
had the opportunity of hearing the Gospel. These also would 
be judged — not by the standard of Christian faith as would 
he Jews who had heard and rejected Christ—but in accordance 
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with the dim light which they had received. They understood 
the law of moral duty, but not the written law, or as the Apos- 
tle Paul expresses it in his Epistle to the Romans, ii. 14, 15, 
“For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these having not the law are a 
law unto themselves, which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing, or else excusing one another.” 
They know what is right, and are held responsible according to 
their opportunities. If they violate the law that is written in 
their conscience, they are to be punished; if they obey this 
law, they are to be rewarded. 

This brings to view the two classes of persons, and the deal- 
ings of Christ with them. Those who fed the hungry, kindly 
eared for the needy strangers, clothed the naked, visited those 
who were sick and in prison, were rewarded by an inheritance: 
in the kingdom of Jesus, while those who had neglected these 
duties of common charity towards those who needed their aid 
and sympathy, were punished by being banished from this. 
kingdom. The former were actuated by Christ’s spirit of love 
and good will to men so far as this spirit had reached their 
hearts and influenced them in performing their deeds of benev- 
olence, and they were consequently enroll:d as members of the 
invisible Christian Church, and were active workers in his 
spiritual kingdom. 

This is indicated in that remarkable passage whose wealth 
of meaning, I fear, has not yet been fully comprehended. Jesus 
addresses those on the right hand: “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inheri‘ the kingdom prepared for youjfrom the foun- 
dation of the world.” And they were surprised at his estimate 
of their kind deeds when he answered them, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto. 
me.” Here is brought out very clearly the principle of their 
actions. They had not heard of Jesus by name, but they were 
unconsciously filled with his spirit so that they were induced 
todo his work. They did it “unto me” is the language of Jesus. 
They did their duty because some stray light from the central 
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Luminary had reached their hearts. This al ied them to Jesus, 
and through him to God. It is the :ame spirit, though dimly 
shining, which animated his soul and flowed out into the souls 
of those more fortunate persons who knew him, or had heard 
of him, and loved him. Hence he commended them and wel- 
comed them into his spiritual kingdom. 

With this vision of the Church universal, embracing in its 
ample folds, all the good and holy, in whatever quarter of the 
universe they may be found, we can most heartily respond to 


the glowing words of Robertson: 


‘“‘There is a Church on earth larger than the limits of the 
Church visible ; larger than Jew or Christian, or the Apostle 
Peter dreamed; larger than our narrow hearts dare to hope 


even now. They whose soarings to the first Good, first Per- 


fect and first Fair entranced us in our boyhood, and whose 
healthier aspirztions are acknowledged yet as our instructors 
in the reverential qualities of our riper manhood, — will our 
hearts allow us to believe that they have perished? Nay, 
‘Many shall come from the east and the west, and shall sit 


down with Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of 


heaven.’ Matt. viii. 11. The North American Indian, who 
worshipped the Great Spirit, and was thereby sustained in a 
life more dignified than the more animalized men amongst his 


countrymen ; the Hindoo who believed in the Nirvana, or Rest 
of God, and in his imperfect way tried to ‘enter into rest, 


not forgetting justice and benevolence,—these shall come, 
while ‘the children of the kingdom,’—men who, with greater 
light only, did as much as they — ‘shall be cast out.’ 

“These, with an innumerable multitude whom no man can 
number, out of every kingdom, and tongue and people, with 
Rahab and the Syro-Phenician woman, have entered into that 
Church which has passed through the centuries, absorbing si- 


lently into itself all that the world ever had of great, and good, 
and noble. They were those who fought the battle of good 
against evil in their day, penetrated into the invisible from the 
thick shadows of darkness which environed them, and saw the 
open Vision which is manifested to all, in every nation who 
‘fear God and work righteousness.’ Acts x. 35. They have 
lived devoutly towards God and loved their fellow men. They 
shall ‘walk in white for they are worthy.’ ” 4 


4 Frederick W. Robertson’s Sermon on “‘ Salvation Out of the Visible Church.” 
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A Church that is built on holiness, and recognizes everything 
that is good and noble in man, cannot draw its lines within the 
borders of Christendom. It must embrace in its sympathies 
all the righteousness that exists in human souls, 


‘* Wherever found, 
Whether on Christian or on heathen ground.”’ 


This view does not undervalue the service of Christ, but en- 
hances it. We still hold to the good old doctrine of salvation 
through Christ. We still believe with Peter (Acts iv. 12,) 
that there is salvation in no other name; “for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved.” The spirit of Christ saves, because it is the spirit 
of holiness and love. ‘“ Name” means power, grace; the char- 
acter of the person who bears it. The name of Jesus means 


his.spirit, and his truth, and wherever these are recognized by 
men, though they never have heard of Jesus, they are saved 
from sin and unbelief. Men were thus saved before Christ 
eame. Noah was saved by faith. Faith in what? Not in 


Christ, for he had not then appeared, but faith in God and His 


promises; in righteousness and truth. Abraham was also 
saved by faith in God. Under His direction, “he went forth, 
not knowing whither he went.” ‘ He sojourned in the land of 


promise,” became the father of a great nation, and “ he looked 


for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God.” Heb. xi. 8-10. Noah, Job, Abraham, Rahab, and 
Moses were faithful to the truth, so far as they had received it, 


and thus were fitted for the kingdom. (od is ever on the side 
of righteousness. He established a kingdom of spiritual forces 
long before Christ appeared. The kingdom which was thus es- 
tablished, Jesus, when he appeared, recognized and added more 
truth to it. He saves not his people by a magical process, but 
by the use of forces whieh were in the world from the existence 
of man upon it—faith, righteousness. holiness, love, obedience 
and truth. The Ch.istian Church is identical with the king- 
dom of Heaven which Jesus recognized, enlarged and filled 
with the fullness, power and efficiency of his spirit, as mani- 
fested in the Gospel, which in its far-reaching power is destined 
to permeate all souls. 
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This view diminishes in nowise the responsibility of the mem- 
bers of the visible Church. As a denomination we have a 
Church, organized and made ready for active service. As pro- 
fessed Christians, it is our duty and privilege to foster the in- 
terests of this branch of the Church universal. We have 
specific duties here to perform, and greater responsibilities to 
assume. The greater the light, the more far-reaching the 
duty. “To whom much is given, of him much will be re- 
quired.” We accept Christ as our Leader, We believe in 
him as our personal Redeemer. We must pledge our loyalty 
to him, now and ever, and do the work of his bidding. We 
must do more than the heathen who dwell in darkness. With 
the increased light which we have received, we must do this or 
prove faithless to him. We must work in and through the 
Church of our choice for promoting his cause. If we find the 
Church imperfect, we must purify it, and thus make it a more 
effective agency in securing the object for which the Church 
was first instituted. We have greater privileges. We must 
do a nobler work than others less favored. 

Our subject has a bearing upon the great issue of the theo- 
logical world. Theologians are discussing the question of 
man’s destiny with an earnestness seldom exhibited in the his- 
tory of the Church. Can the heathen be saved without a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour? Will an 
opportunity be given sinners to repent and be redeemed in the 
future world, who never heard of Christ here, and never could 
have heard of him? Must man be saved in this world, or not 
at all? Is there a probation for any part of the human race 
after death? These questions are agitating a large portion of 
Christendom. The answers to them involve tremendous con- 
sequences. What answer can the Christian Church give to 
them ? 

The extreme conservative maintains that “the plain teach- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures is that while the heathen have not 
from the light of nature light enough to save them, they do 
have enough to condemn them.” ® 

5 Future Probation, in Presbyterian Review, April, 1885. 
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This is the Calvinistic doctrine of the middle ages. If this 
statement is correct, there is no chance for the heathen. They 
are inevitably doomed to the pains of an eternal hell. But 
such theology is repudiated at the present day. Few believe 
or teach it. It is too horrid for modern credence, though fifty 
years ago, it was put forth as an incentive to greater missionary 
effort, that fifty thousand souls in pagan lands were sinking 
into an endless hell every day. Now two theories take its 
place. Andover contends for the future probation of the 
heathen. None can be saved without a personal knowledge of 
Christ as a personal Saviour. They do not have, and can not 
have this knowledge in this world. Christ will consequently 
be offered to them in the future world, and their eternal des- 
tiny will be determined by their acceptance or rejection of him 
there. The other theory is held by those who are called con- 
servative and oppose the Andover theology. They maintain 
that salvation is possible without the knowledge of the Gospel, 
that if the heathen, who are so situated that they cannot learn 
of Christ as the Redeemer of sinners in this life, live up to the 
dim and uncertain light which nature gives them, they will be 
saved during their earthly life, and when they enter into the 
Kingdom, after death, they will be prepared to receive Christ 
and accept him as their personal Saviour. And some of the 
wisest men of the ancient world like Plato, Numa, Cato, Aris- 
tides, Marcus Aurelius, Plutarch, Seneca, Buddha, as well as 
the Old Testament saints, will be saved by divine grace. The 
illumination of the Spirit is not “ confined to the sphere of 
revealed religion, or to those who receive the Word and the 
sacraments.” This was the teaching of Zwingle,’ of Samuel 
Clarke, the English theologian, and many of his contempora- 
ries and Orthodox divines of the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
this theory prevails quite extensively among the Orthodox 
theologians of the present age. I once heard Prof. W. S. 
Tyler, author of the “ Theology of the Greek. Poets,” present a 
labored argument to prove that his favorite Greek philoso- 
pher, Socrates, was so near heaven on earth, that when he 


6 The Andover Review. Vol. IV. pp. 155—163. 
7 Fisher’s History of the Reformation, pv. 142. 
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entered it after death, he immediately acknowledged Christ and 
became reconciled. His heart was so transformed that had he 
known Christ here he would have been a Christian. Essen- 
tially the same range of thought is followed by Rev. A. P. Pea- 
body in his work on Natural and Revealed Religion, which 
represents “ Christianity as old as the Creation,” or “The 
Gospel a Republication of the Law of Nature.”® 


“The highest view of Christianity is that which regards it 
as the religion of nature, as the constitutional law of the 
spiritual universe.” ‘“ Revelation did not create it, any more 
than Newton created the law of gravitation, or Kepler the laws 
of planetary motion. . . . Christianity was before the Word 
became flesh, before Moses, before Abraham; it will equally 
be when in the open vision of heaven the written Word shall 
be no longer needed.” ® 


In other words, as it is sometimes expressed, the Church is 
coeval with man’s existence on earth and covers the whole 
period of man’s history from Adam to the present time. 
Those who possess the spirit of obedience and love of right- 
eousness which characterize the Church, are saved. Their sal- 
vation does not depend upon the knowledge and acceptance of 
certain dogmas, but upon the state of their heart. As Prof. 
Edwards A. Park, formerly of Andover, is represented, upon 
excellent authority, as saying, in answer to the question, “Is 
eternal punishment an essential doctrine in order to secure 
salvation ? ” 


“] do not believe it is essential, in order to be saved, for a 
man to believe in a heaven or a hell, — or that Christ is God, 
or that there is an atonement, or that there is a Bible, or even 
a God at all. A man may be an Atheist and be saved. It is 
conceivable that a man may have been born an atheist, bred 
an atheist, been taught scientific atheism, but still he has a 
conscience and an idea of right. And although there is no 
God, yet there is right. There is the love of universal being, 
and this is right; and we may cherish the love of universal 
being, and this is universal holiness, and be saved. He dies 
and finds there is a God, and that he has performed the condi- 

8 This is the title of Tindall’s work, which in his day was regarded as deistical. 
® Peabody’s ‘‘ Christianity the Religion of Nature.” 
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tion which is required to salvation, namely, to be holy. He 
was holy here up to the light he had.” 


The Andover theologians are right in their theory that men 
may be saved after death, but their opponents are wrong in 
limiting salvation to this life, though it may be’gained without 
the knowledge of Christ personally. In the medizval ages, 
both would have been regarded as heretical. We prefer the 
Universalist idea that Jesus will carry on the work of the Gos- 
pel till “all men” shall be “saved” and “come unto the 
knowledge of the truth,” 1 Tim. ii. 4, not simply the truth of 
righteousness or holiness, but that of redemption through 
Jesus Christ. He is “the Head of the Church,” Colos. i. 18, - 
and also of “the body ” of the human race, Eph. iv. 15, 16, in 
whom “all things” shall eventually be gathered “ together in 
one,” Eph. i. 10, or, as the Revised Versiun has it, “to sum 
up all things in Christ, the things in the heavens and the 
things upon the earth”; or, better still, the literal translation 
of the original Greek, avanxepadauicacba, “re-head all things 
in Christ,” “to bring together again for himself all things and 
beings (hitherto disunited by sin) into one combined state of 
fellowship in Christ, the universal band.” Thayer, in loco. 
Then the Church will become co-extensive with man, and 
Christ “ the Head of the Church,” will become the Head of 
the whole spiritual body, consisting of every man united in 
him. J. S. Lee. 


Articze III. 


Probation — Some of its Philosophical and Scriptural 


Aspects. 


REcENT discussions of the pulpit, the platform and the press, 
among all schools of philosophy and religion, have made this a 
theological question of prime importance and wide-spread 
interest. We propose in this brief article, to make our little 
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contribution to the discussion, considering the question in some 
. of its philosophical and religious phases. 

The specific definition of probation as given by Webster, is 
“the state of man in the present life, in which he has the 
opportunity of proving his character, and being qualified for a 
happier state, moral trial.” This definition has been somewhat 
modified and enlarged by the old theology, which in substance 
says that mankind were sent into this world to form character 
for eternity ; that the character we possess at the close of our 
present life, be it good or bad, religious or irreligious, we shall 
possess forever, because there is “no change after death.” 

If we could understand Webster that man is under a “ moral 
trial,” in the present life, in which he has an opportunity of 
proving his character by an educational experience, and so 
arriving at a happier state or condition in this present life, 
there would not be much objection to his definition. But the 
statement of the old theology which follows this, has, to our 
conception, no foundation in fact. What is there in the phil- 
osophy of human life itself from which we can infer the idea 
that we are on trial for a state of immortal blessedness in the 
world to come, and that this life is the limit of such trial? 
Do the nature and experience of it indicate that we are to 
continually feel ourselves culprits, and that this world is a 
grand Court-room where the legal proceedings are held? Not 
that we would ignore the dominion of divine law here, with 
both judgment and penalty annexed, but instead of probation 
or moral trial for another life, does it not rather signify the 
schooling of our powers for a higher sphere and greater moral 
activity in this life? The moral, like the intellectual faculties, 
are to have discipline for the activities and duties of the life 
for which they were originally given. If moral faculties are 
proving the fitness of the soul for heaven, or otherwise, may 
not the same analogy of reasoning require the same for our 
intellectual natures? Do they not constitute a part of our 
spiritual possessions? But what scientist, philosopher or 
scholar, in the researches and activities he is making, imagines 
that he is on trial, in the use of these faculties, for another 
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life? Contrary to this, is it not clearly seen that both our 
intellectualand moral faculties are on trial here and now, that 
we may correctly apprehend the principles, truths and duties 
that constitute a true character in this world. 

Endowed as we are with mental and moral faculties, limited 
in knowledge, weak in conscience, we were placed in this 
world for the schooling of our powers. And a clear recogni- 
tion of the philosophy of character, teaches that almost every 
step of our progress is complete in itself. The chain of cause 
and consequence in which human actions are linked, makes the 
scope of things, even here, wide enough for the mission and ful- 
fillment of every act. At least we cannot trace the result of 
human actions beyond this life with the same positive assurance 
as we can here. 

If we undertake to vindicate the ways of God to man, and 
take the popular idea of probation, and examine the law under 
which it is supposed’ to operate, how shall we defend the jus- 
tice of God, to say nothing of his goodness? If man was on 
probation, and such momentous results depended upon it, 
would it not at least seem a fair trial, on the part of divine 
justice, that the idea of it should be imbedded in human con- 
sciousness, and that it should have been revealed to every 
human being in such plain terms, at first, as to preclude the 
possibility of a single mistake? If but one soul had been 
denied the privilege of knowing it was on moral trial for 
heaven, neither its final salvation nor condemnation could be 
rendered on any just ground. of either praise or blame. The 
revelation, in some form or other, should have been made so 
distinctly from the beginning, that no room for doubt or excuse 
could have existed. Not only to our first parents, but in the, 
giving of the law to Moses, it should have been so clear that 
not even the unwise and unlettered could have mistaken. 
Will it be contended that such was the case? If so, where is 
the proof? What part of the law or the prophets reveals it? 
It is generally conceded that the fact of a future life was not 
distinctly revealed until the coming of Christ. It might have 
been a dim conception, but it was Christ who “ brought life 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVI. 3 
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and immortality to light.” If then the reality of a future life 
was not a distinct revelation of the law and the prophets, how 
could it have been revealed that mankind were on probation 
for such a life? And what shall we say of the justice of any 
law that seals the eternal doom of any soul, without first 
revealing the way of escape to him? If, as we have seen, it 
was not revealed before the time of Christ, we shall have to 
exempt all the people who make up four thousand years of the 
world’s history to say the least. But in what passage does 
Christ announce probation in the popular acceptation? You 
may say in this or that passage,—but to me and others he does 
not,—and are we who may be as capable of understanding, and 


sincere in our endeavors, to be tried and condemned by your 
convictions and interpretations of a law which we cannot see 
revealed? If we should allow it to be a fundamental truth of 
the Christian system, it has not been made known to all, as in 
heathen lands the Gospel has not to any great extent been pub- 
lished. If the heathen are not under this law of probation, 
and must not be held accountable for its results through igno- 


rance of the whole transaction, why not better be a heathen 


than a Christian, if, after a sincere and honest search, he does 
not recognize it, and yet to be finally lost. We must be care- 
ful how we set up our petty creeds under the sanction of God’s 


law, if they may not be applicable to the whole human race. 
For that law must be as broad as the universe, and must hold 


all souls in the grasp of its infinite and unchanging principles, 
its justice administered alike to all. 
Again, we do not see how the justice of God’s law so much 


emphasized, not to say anything of goodness, should ever place 


a limit to the return of a single soul. Would it be just for 
the earthly parent to make an inexorable decree, if his child 


did not return within a given period, he should never have the 
opportunity of doing so? What means that beautiful parable 


of the prodigal son? Was there any decree or threat limiting 
the offers of mercy and pardon?. Surely not. Those open 


arms, going out to meet him, and embracing him, the feasting 
at the paternal mansion, the new robe, the ring put upon his 
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finger, the music and dancing, and the general joy, all signify 
the Infinite pleasure and satisfaction with which the Supreme 
Father welcomes the return of all His prodigal children to the 
embrace of His love and righteousness. And think you. the 
Infinite nature will ever change ? 

Touching the Scriptural aspect of the question, we do not 
find the word probation within the lids of the Bible, nor any- 
thing that answers toit. In the Revised Version, the revisers, 


in their rendering of Romans v. 4, where Paul says, “ Patience 
worketh experience and experience hope,” put probation in the 
place of experience. This can give no force to the common 


idea, as that is ruled out by the terms the Apostle uses and 


the subject he was treating, viz., the present working of Chris- 
tian faith in the heart and life, with no possible allusion to a 
moral trial affecting our condition in another world. 

It will be appropriate here to glance at one or two passages 


most relied on to teach no repentance beyond the grave. A 
passage somewhat like this is flippantly quoted: “ As a tree 
falls, so it lies ; and as death leaves us, so judgment finds us.” 

If we inform those who urge this, that the Bible contains no 


such passage, they appear astonished and are almost disposed 
to doubt our word. In the 11th chapter of Ecclesiastes, there 
is a passage which reads thus: “ If the clouds be full of rain, 
they empty themselves upon the earth: and if the tree fall 


toward the south, or toward the north, in the place where the 


tree falleth, there it shall be.” This passage is contained in a 
direction for alms-giving, and has no conceivable allusion to 


death, or anything that lies beyond. The death and judgment 
clause is a manufactured one, and is tacked on to the detached 
phrase of the tree falling and being in the same place. There 


is another passage in this same book of Ecclesiastes, which 
seems to be the most fruitful in evidence sought of no change 


after death, which reads as follows: “There is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou 


goest.””. This, we confess, is the best proof on that point of 


which we have any knowledge. The believer in no change 
after death says, and let us say with some plausibility, If there 
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is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 


grave whither thou goest, there can be no change, no repent- 
ance,—consequently as people die good or bad, religious or 
irreligious, happy or miserable, so they must remain during 


eternity’s wasteless ages. For the sake of the argument, now 
let this be admitted, because it is desirable to proceed with 
as little dispute as possible. Let it stand, then, precisely as 
those who contend for no change after death would have it,— 
that as men die, so they must remain forever. Let us now 
look from this standpoint at some of the conclusions involved. 
As now there is no change after death, we must further allow 
that the condition of mankind after death, will be precisely 
what it was before death. Saints will never be holier or hap- 
pier in a future world than they are in this. Sinners will 
never be more sinful or miserable there than they are here, 
because there is “no change after death.” If, as some con- 
tend, sinners enjoy more in this world than do the righteous, 
then sinners will enjoy more than do the righteous in the world 
to come, because “ there is no change after death.” In fact, 
the future world in all respects, will be precisely like the pres- 
ent world, if there is no change after death. There will be 
neither a more joyful heaven, nor painful hell than in this 
world, but they will be there just as much a topic of discourse, 
of hope and fear, because there is “no change after death.” 
After all, notwithstanding the zeal with which the proposition 
is urged of no change after death, it is not believed by its 
advocates any more than by us. They do believe in as great 
a change as we do, perhaps not in so good and desirable one. 
They believe that after death the pious and religious of earth 
will be changed and perfected in the pure and holy, that they 
will leave behind all earthly imperfections and sorrows, and 
be exalted to heaven’s perfect joy. While on the other hand, 
they believe sinners will be deprived of all the joys and 
advantages which they realized on earth, and consigned to the 
abodes of an inconceivable and irretrievable woe. Is not now 
this a change after death? Could there be a greater one? 
And to prove this great change after death, they quote the 
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Saviour’s account of the rich man and Lazarus. During his 


earthly life, the rich man had his good things and Lazarus his 


evil things, but after death, the tables are turned: Lazarus is 


comforted, and the rich man tormented. Although we do not 
believe in the popular interpretation of this parable, yet those 


who do must allow that it proves a great, a very great change 
after death. The beggar, instead of lying at the rich man’s 


gate, full of sores, desiring to be fed with a few crumbs from 
his table, after death is changed to a rejoicing saint in Abra- 


ham’s bosom, and the rich man, loaded with good things, 


enjoying the splendors and comforts of a palace, after death is 
changed to an opposite condition, lifts up his eyes in torment, 
and calls fcr a drop of water to cool his tongue. Now when 


people adduce this evidence to prove that there is a change 
after death, what do they mean by saying there is “no change 
after death?” Most singularly if we allow the proposition 
of no change after death, and base our argument upon that 
hypothesis, it will not be accepted, but will displease. On the 
other hand, if we contend that there is a change after death, 
and base our argument on that proposition, there is equal dis- 
satisfaction. Qn either side of the question there is a dilemma 
not favorable to long cherished opinions. If it is conceded 
that after death people can be changed, it will be at once per- 
ceived that the way is open for sinners to become saints, and 
so realize the holiness and happiness of heaven. If one sinner 
after death can realize God’s mercy, the way is open by which 
all sinners can do the same, consequently the doctrine of an 
eternal punishment, based on probation, may not be true. 
That doctrine has so long been cherished that the idea of hav- 
ing saving merey extended to all souls, seems to displease 
some people, as much as God’s mercy which spared Nineveh, 
displeased Jonah after he had prophecied its destruction. 

We know not how any one who takes the New Testament 
for his guide, can deny that there is a change after death. In 
his first letter to the Corinthians, 15th chapter, Paul says most 
emphatically, “« We shall all be changed from the corruptible to 
the incorruptible, from the dishonorable to the glorious, from 
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the earthly to the heavenly ; and though all die in Adam, the 
same all shall be made alive in Christ.” When will this take 
place? Before death, or after death? As such a change is 
not realized before death, it must consequently be after that 
event. To remove all doubt, you will notice the Apostle fixes 
the time when all are to realize this great change as the resur- 
rection, therefore, after death. And let us not forget that the 
corrupt, the dishonorable, even all who die in Adam, are to be 
raised incorruptible, glorious, alive in Christ, and are to enjoy 
that heavenly state where death is swallowed up in victory. 
Some say this applies only to Christians, but this is a manifest 
perversion of it. It applies to all who die in Adam — the 
corrupt and dishonorable. Do none but Christians die in 
Adam? Are none but Christians corrupt and dishonorable? 
If Christians are disposed to monopolize all the glories of this 
resurrection state, they must father also, all the corruption 
and dishonor here mentioned. 

Let me ask the candid reader, now in all seriousness, why 
it is not as reasonable to suppose that sinners can be changed 
to saints in another world as well as in this, provided there are 
sinners in that world? What reason is there for believing 
that God is willing in this world that sinners should become 
holy, but is not willing they should make the least improve- 
ment in the world to come? These questions are asked on 
the supposition that sin exists in that world, which I have no 
warrant of Scripture for believing. We shall notice one fact, 
and that is, if sinners ever become holy, it must be either at 
the event of death, or after that event. All men are more or 
less sinful. “ If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves 
and the truth is not in us.” Unless the future world is 
exactly like the present, and we are there precisely what we 
are here, there must be a change somewhere. If one sinner is 
changed at death or the resurrection, every one may be. If 
one sinner receives saving grace in that wonderful display of 
divine power, why not all? We know not what is done for 
the soul to lead it to change its attitude to God even in the 
hour of dissolution. The faith of the Gospel leads us to expect 
a glorious work for all souls in the resurrection state. 
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Now in the light of the evidence submitted, when theologians 
tell us we are on probation to form character in this world for 
eternity, that there is no change after death, are they not wise 
above what is written, and do they not plainly contradict 
sacred testimony ? Is it not evident that at death there is a 
change? Do we not look forward to it as an important 
change’? When we have been called to the bedside of our 
dying friends, have we not witnessed this change stealing over 
them? The Apostle assures us it is a change from mortality to 
immortality, and as no one experiences such a change while 
living, it must be while dying or after death. The Scriptures 
recognize man only in two states. First, as possessing an 
earthly, mortal and corruptible constitution; and second, as 
possessing an immortal, incorruptible and heavenly constitu- 
tion. Before we can enter the higher sphere, we must all be 
changed, bodily and spiritually becoming new creatures in him 
“ who is the resurrection and the life,” 

Will some one now still urge the passage already cited, 
against our conclusions. What if there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou 
goest? Whoever supposed there was? When we bury our 
friends in the grave we are very sure that life and all its 
reasoning powers have fled from.-the body, which we weepingly 
consign to the dust. We do not suppose that after we have 
shut them in their coffins, laid them down in their graves, and 
closed them in, that they will there work, devise, know and 
exercise wisdom. The thought of being buried alive is horrid, 
and has made many hearts very unhappy. We should all of 
us dread the grave if we believed it a place of work and 
activity. The teaching of this passage is kindly calculated to 
relieve us of that dread. It is only the body that returns to 
the dust; the spirit returns to God who gave it, and may 
become wise, pure, glorious and happy beyond all earthly con- 
ceptions. The passage states a simple fact which in no way 
conflicts with the most desirable change after death. So. that 
while we allow it to be the strongest evidence of no change of 
which we have any knowledge, yet we have found, I think, that 
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this is no evidence. Let me briefly call your attention to the 
real lesson which the author of this passage intended to teach. 
It was to incite people to an earnest labor, to faithful industry, 
and a prompt discharge of life’s duties as they daily arise. 
Thus having our earthly concerns, as far as our wisdom and 
activity will permit, in a desirable condition for us to leave 
them. Notice how it is introduced: ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou 
goest.” The simple lesson here is against procrastination. 
We should faithfully attend to the demands of the present, 
and not defer until the future what should be accomplished 
now. As we cannot carry to the grave our earthly activities, 
as there is no physical or mental work there, we should 
patiently and persistently fill up the measure of our opportu- 
nity here. 

The manner in which death is used in the Scriptures, leads 
us to regard it as we should a removal from our native land to 
another and brighter hemisphere, to which all our ancestors 
have removed before us. This is the proper way of regarding 
it. If we expected now to leave this soil of our fathers, these 
homes of a revered ancestry, and remove to an unknown sec- 
tion of the earth, we should find much to do,—many duties to 
perform before we should be in readiness for the last act,—the 
utterance of the sad farewell. As at death we shall experience 
a like but more important removal, we should live in a con- 
stant preparation for that event, by an habitual attention to 
all our duties. That when earth fades before our eyes, sur 
spirits go out of these mortal tabernacles, and we cease to 
commune with the fond ones of this lower world, we may leave 
behind us memories as precious as our labors have been faith- 
ful. Quincy Whitney. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
The Microcosmus, Two Volumes in One, By Herman Lotze. 


Tuis is the most profound, able and original contribution to 
the philosophical and scientific thought of the world since the 
days of Kant. The author’s genius for philosophy, large 
attainments, ripe scholarship, great learning, and judicial tem- 
per of mind, pre-eminently qualified him for writing such a 
book. 

The translators have done their work well. They have 
given us the best thoughts of this great German philosopher 
in almost perfect English. The language is simple, the style 
its remarkably clear, and the thought is presented with great 
force and beauty. The fact is, the work does not read like a 
translation, but as though it was originally written in English. 
The grand thoughts of the author appear to have grown into 
the English form of expression. The language so perfectly 
embodies and reveals the thought, that the two appear to have 
originated in the same mind, at the same time, and by the 
same process. 

The Microcosmus is a philosophy of science, or, in other 
words, it is a philosophical and scientific study of man in rela- 
tion to the universe, and the universe as related to man. The 
unity of Nature as constituting one system, is revealed to man 
only as it is studied in relation to himself. It is this that 
makes science possible. Out of it springs man’s desire to 
study Nature; and in it is found his adaptation to the work. 
The key to Nature, man finds in himself; and he only under- 
stands himself as he stands revealed in his adaptation to 
Nature, and Nature’s adaptation to him. Man, while he is 
above nature, is also a part of Nature. 

His thought interprets Nature’s order, and his will Natare’s 
forces. Science reveals the thought-relations of Nature to the 
intellect of man, because the thought in Nature is like thought 
inman. Scientific truth must justify itself to the human soul. 


On this subject our author speaks with great clearness and 
force. 
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“Truth, when regarded as a whole, is not a mere self-cen- 
tered splendor, having no unnecessary connections with the 
stirrings of the soul from which the impulse to seek it first 
proceeded. The new views which have displaced old errors 
must justify themselves by the permanent satisfaction they are 
capable of affording to those spiritual demands which can not 
be put off or ignored. 

“The very aim of science itself must equally determine it to 
seek this ground of acceptance. For where does science itself 
exist but in the convictions of those who are wholly persuaded 
of its truth. And it will never produce such convictions if it 
forgets that every region which it investigates, all the depart- 
ments of the mental and physical world, had been explored and 
taken possession of by our hopes, wishes, and anticipations 
long before any systematic investigation was thought of. 

‘‘ Science rests upon axioms, or certain necessary truths, but 
in the last resort the authority even of these first principles, 
by deductions from which science would compel our assent, 
rest upon nothing better than our immediate belief in their 
truth.” 


Our intuitions, upon which we base all our deductive and 
inductive reasoning, derive all their authority from the fact 
that they are immediate, necessary, and universal convictions 
of the human soul. Unless man’s nature is trustworthy, and 
his intellectual, rational, and moral faculties are reliable, 
knowledge is impossible and science a delusion. Science is 
knowledge, but the basis of all knowledge is the nature that 
knows, and the common and universal element in all knowl- 
edge is that man knows himself as knowing and in knowing 
other things. 

Science is man’s interpretation of Nature; but if only per- 
sonal mind can interpret, understand and comprehend Nature, 
then only personal mind could construct and organize Nature. 
“ There is no thought without a thinker,” says Descartes ; and 
as science reveals thought in the arrangements, adjustments, 
and organisms of Nature, it shows the presence and action of a 
thinking mind in the universe. Thought in Nature is like 
thought in man, or man could not understand and interpret 
Nature’s thought, and without this science would be impossi- 


1 Microcosmus. Introduction pp. 9-10. 
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ble. This shows that science is based upon the unity and har- 
mony of the thought in Nature with the thought of man. The 
unity of Nature, then, which science seeks and reveals, is not 
found in.the material phenomena of the physical universe, but 
injthe unity of law, which is universal order, the unity of plan 
which is a thought unity, and unity of force which is a causal 
unity. This shows that the universe had its origin, and has its 
present ground of being, in one intelligent and Personal Will. 

The inductive, which is the scientific method, is not an effort 
to demonstrate a theorem, but to solve a problem, and this 
method results from the continued effort of the human mind to 
explain or account for phenomena. Science and philosophy 
grow out of the same mental root, viz.,the irresistible tendency 
of man’s rational nature to solve the problem of the universe 
by explaining the facts of matter, motion, life, and mind. 
Philosophy seeks the causes, and science the laws, relations, 
and order of phenomena. They both result from the action of 
man’s reason in the presence of the facts, forces, and changes 
of Nature, and find their legitimate work in the explanation of 
these facts and in accounting for these changes. This is the 
aim of the author, and these are the methods pursued in the 
investigations presented in his Microcosmus. 

The conflict between the religious and scientific interpreta- 
tion of Nature, to which our author calls attention in the first 
chapter of his work, is more apparent than real. Religion 
interprets Nature, in the light of a rational faith, in the exis- 
tence of a personal and universal cause of all phenomena, who 
is self-existent, omnipotent and omnipresent. Science seeks 
not to find the cause, but the laws and relations of phenomena. 
But does it follow, that because Nature reveals the existence 
of law, that it does not reveal the existence of an intelligent 
cause? I think not. Law demands order, and order reveals 
the presence and action of intelligent Will. Universal law 
can only be explained by the action of omnipresent mind. The 
faith of religion and the discoveries of science are not really in 
conflict, but in agreement. Natural law is but the uniform 
method:in which the universal cause operates. The laws of 
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nature which science points out, are the established lines along 
which the Divine creating and preserving forces move. The 
doctrine of the unity and persistence of force which is a doe- 
trine of modern science, and the spiritual origin of force which 
is a doctrine of modern philosophy, come into unity in the 
doctrine of Divine immanence, which is a doctrine of modern 
theology. This unites the true scientific and true religious 
interpretation of nature. 

In our author’s discussion of the mechanism of nature, there 
is an apparent sympathy with the doctrines of modern 
materialism which we did not expect to find in the writings of 
a reputed champion of spiritual Christianity. We say 
apparent, because his views are not well-defined, nor is his 
thought clear. He ascribes the operations of natyre to forces 
produced by the action and reaction of atoms on each other. 
He does not exclude God, but his theory ignores Him, and 
His presence and action is unnecessary to explain the physical 
phenomena of nature. It is true he builds the mechanism of 
nature upon the atomic theory of matter, and this as under- 
stood of modern science and interpreted by modern philosophy, 
logically drives us to the conclusion that the will of God is an 
important factor in the universe. Modern science teaches that 
the universe is builded of molecules, that molecules are manu- 
factured articles created of atoms, that atoms are points, or 
centres of force, and philosophy shows that force has its origin 
in will. Its origin is spiritual and not material. All forces 
find their unity in one force, and that results from the action 
of omnipresent and omnipotent Will. The will of God, there- 
fore, comes into the mechanism of nature through the very 
atoms out of which the universe has been created. This is in 
harmony with the modern philosophy of science which inter- 
prets force in the light of man’s conscious volitions. Of this 
method of connecting God with nature our author has not a 
word to say. This is strange, as he must have been familiar 
with these doctrines of science and philosophy, and so accute a 
mind as his could not fail to see how indispensably they con- 
nected the Divine cause with all natural phenomena. The 
universe is the creation of Divine will and intelligence. 
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The author’s views of the nature, origin, and function of 
life, show a decided affinity in his thought for the speculations 
and theories of the materialist. These views are presented 
in the three chapters, on the basis, the mechanism, and the con- 
servation of life.2 He rejects the doctrine of vital force, but 
admits the existence of vital energy and vital phenomena. He 
fails to point out the difference between vital force and vital 
energy, so that we may find in this difference his reason for 
admitting the existence of the one, and denying the existence 
offthe other. If vital energy reveals itself in vital action, how 
does it differ from vital force? - If, as our author holds to be 
true, there are no forces revealed in the phenomena of life but 
physical, mechanical and chemical forces, why does he call the 
phenomena vital. It is the phenomena that proves the exist- 
ence and reveals the action of force. If the only forces exist- 
ing and acting in nature are physical, mechanical, and chemi- 
eal, then there are no vital phenomena; because there is no 
vital force to produce them. The effect should be called by 
the name of its producing cause. If the force is chemical 
alone, then the action is chemical, and the phenomena are 
chemical, and not vital. Chemical force does not, and cannot 
cause vital action. It is physical phenomenon that reveals the 
action of physical force; It is chemical phenomenon tliat 
reveals the action of chemical force ; it is mental phenomenon 
that reveals the action of mental force; so it is vital phenome- 
non that reveals the action of vital force. We cannot have 
vital action without vital force. All life comes from life. 
Matter never takes on vital action unless it is a part of a living 
organism. Chemical force conditions vital action, it does not 
cause it. The existence of physical and chemical forces pre- 
sent the conditions under which vital action takes place, but 
they do not cause vital action or produce vital phenomena. 

Matter may be the basis of the action of life; but the basis 
of life is not life. It presents the physical, material, and 
chemical conditions in which alone we witness the action of 
vital force. But the conditions under which a force works do_ 


2 pp. 50-77. 
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not create the force, they only condition its action. The physi- 
eal, conditions the action of chemical forces, but does not 


create them; the chemical forces condition vital action, but 
they do not cause it; the vital, conditions the action of mental 
force, but vital action does not create mind. The bones, mus- 
cles, tendons, and nervous condition in the human organism 
voluntary action, but they do not create will. Conditions and 


causes are not the same. The stone and the wood with which 
you construct a house are not the carpenter. They are the 


materials he uses in his work, but he is the workman and the 
builder. They condition his action, but he is the cause of it. 
Vital force is a building force,—vital action is organic action. 
Chemical forces do not build. Acting alone, they are not con- 
structive, but destructive forces. Of themselves they never 
build up organisms, but always pull them down. In building 
organisms their action is subordinate. They are servants, but 
not masters. They work under the direction and control of 
vital foree. Remove the master force, and they destroy the 
building. But physical and chemical forces must present what 
I would call vital conditiows or conditions favorable to vital 
action. There are physical and chemical conditions in which 
vital action never takes place. There are conditions under 
which vital action does take place. These conditions are pro- 
duced by the combined action of physical and chemical forces. 
Where they exist and vital force acts, we witness vital action 
and find vital phenomena. But even in these conditions, vital 
action never takes place in the absence of vital force. To pro- 
duce a living organism, under the most favorable conditions, 
we must have a vital germ. 

Scientific experiment does not present one well authenticated 
case of spontaneous generation.’ To say that it may do it in 
the future, is to base our science upon the possible and not 
upon the actual ; and to draw the data for our reasoning from 
man’s ignorance and not from man’s knowledge. This is not 
the scientific method. It would not be in harmony with the 
principles of inductive logic. But much of the reasoning that 

8 Microcosmus pp. 93. 85-86. 
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is claimed to be scientific is based upon our ignorance, and the 
only foundation for much of our science so called, is the possi- 


ble, and not the actual and the real. 


The power of growth and reproduction which is common to 
all living organisms, has no perfectly analogous or precisely 


parallel movements either in physics or chemistry. These 
powers are peculiar to life and living organic structures. They 


separate by a broad and impassable line, the living, from all 
forms of dead matter. The power of life to organize and 


transform matter is wonderful. It is the source of Nature’s 
variety and beauty. It is constantly re-creating forest, field, 
and garden. Under its touch old things pass away, and all 
things become new. Life, like God with whom it originated, 
has creative power. Our author admits that no physical or 
chemical theory of the origin of life will explain its wonderful 
phenomena. He says: “The more accurately, however, we 
compare the variety of phenomena presented to us with the 
knowledge we have as yet acquired of their conditions, the less 
shall we cherish the presumptuous hope of ever reaching a full 
solution of the problem.”* There is in the living phenomena 
of our world revealed other than physical and chemical forces. 
Forces that clearly differ in nature, function, and work, from 
all forms of physical motion and chemical action. 

In the fifth chapter the author describes the structure of the 
human body with great clearness. He shows the beautiful 
adaptation of every organ and member of the body to the 
function they have to perform in the use and preservation of 
the organism, and points out the wise adjustments of the 
different parts of the body to each other. This is a very inter- 
esting and instructive chapter, and the careful study of it will 
prove profitable not only to the scientist and specialist, but to 
the intelligent layman as well. It demonstrates the fact that 
man is fearfully and wonderfully made. In the sixth chapter 
the author calls attention to the wise provision that has been 
made for the conservation of life, and the preservation of the 
health of man. This is found in part in the nature and struc- 
4 pp. 75-76. 
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ture of the organism itself, and in its adjustment to the forces, 
elements and laws of the material world. Out of this provi- 
sion for the conservation of human life and the preservation 
of man’s health, have grown sanitary science, hygiene and 
medicine. The active forces of nature at work within and 
without the body, are the great conserving and healing agents 
that prevent disease and restore health. The function of 
science is to assist nature. In the work of preventing and 
healing disease, the mind is a very important factor. This is 
evident when we look at the great power the mind has to con- 
trol the bodily organism. There is not a vital organ of the 
body whose action is not affected by the thoughts, feelings, 
emotions, passions and volitions of the mind. The mind acts 
‘on the nervous system and through it on the vital organs. 
The wise practitioner will, therefore, in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, give careful attention to the mental as 
well as the bodily condition of the patient. 

In the first chapter of the second book of this great work, 
the author discusses the question of the existence of the soul, 
with great ability and originality. We can understand, from 
the teaching and reasoning of this chapter, why he was regarded 
in Germany as the great defender of spiritual Philosophy, not- 
withstanding his apparent sympathy at times with the views 
of the materialist. There is an element of truth even in 
materialism, and the author has been candid enough all 
through his work to recognize this fact. The presentation of 
the elements of truth in the doctrines of materialism, has 
placed the author at times in the attitude of a defender of the 
system, though he held but few views in common with the 
avowed materialist. The author asks: 


“To whom belongs our manifold inner life with its play of 
knowledge, its pain, and pleasure, its ever-varying energy of 
volition? His answer is: That there is with all the exter- 
nality of life, a genuine stable point to which all corporeal 
growth is but a home, and an environment; and all the unrest 
of the change pervading the visible form, but a varying incen- 
tive to the many-sided development of the unity of its own life. 
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In opposition to what experience sets before our eyes, the natu- 
ral reflection of the human race has always decided in favor of 
this belief.” 


He here recognizes the logical and philosophical value of 
man’s universal faith in the existence and immortality of the 
soul. 

He says again : 


“ Though experience endeavors with what would seem to be 
the most distinct intimations, to persuade us that all internal 
activity springs from the combination of materials, and van- 
ishes with their separation, yet the living intelligence of all 
nations has in the name of the sowl expressed the conviction 
that not merely a difference of ontward appearance distin- 
guishes internal phenomena from corporeal life, but that an 
element of a peculiar nature, differently constituted from the 
materials of the frame, lies at the base of the world of sensa- 
tions, of emotions, of volitions, and by its own unity binds 
them into the whole of a rounded off development.” 


The soul thus proclaims its own existence. So universal a 
faith never can arise without strong grounds for it in the very 
nature and constitution of man. For as surely as the universal 
instinct of human intelligence does not proceed to such concep- 
tions without the deeper justification of irresistible cravings, so 
surely does this faith which appears to be immediate, univer- 
sal, and necessary, present strong presumptive proof of the 
spirituality and immortality of the human soul. This is true, 
or man’s rational and moral nature is not to be trusted. The 
quality of phenomena presented in human life, character, 
and experience, demands a dual nature as necessary to explain 
it. On this subject our author says: 


“ The craving for unity must give way to the recognition of 
a plurality of different sources where the facts of experience 
do not entitle us to derive different things from one and the 
same origin. No general scruple must therefore hinder us 
from accepting for the two great distinct groups of physical 
and of psychical phenomena grounds of explanation equally 
distinct and independent; moreover, the search for unity 
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would involve merely the demand that the whole cosmos be 
explained by one cause.” 


In human life, thought, feeling, action, matter and mind, 
are evidently united, but they are not identical. For the 
thinking, feeling and willing substance in man’s nature, proves 
the duality of his being, however intimately are combined in 
the unity of his nature the properties of materiality and those 
of mental life. Phenomena, as unlike as the motions of mat- 
ter and the conscious actions of rational and free mind, can 
not be placed in the same category, or ascribed to the same 
cause. The axiom that effects are contained in their causes, 
makes it impossible to derive thought, feeling, volition, and 
action, from granite or mud. 

The author, in discussing the question of human experience 
in its bearing on the unity, spirituality, and immortality of the 
soul, makes this statement : 


“ We must single out as the decisive fact of experience, that 
compels us in the explanation of mental life to put in the place 
of matter, an immaterial form as the subject of the phenomena, 
that wnity of consciousness without which the sum-total of our 
internal states could not even be the object of our self-observa- 
tion.” : 


The common experience of the race thus confirms the soul’s 
existence as the only fact that will enable us to explain the unity 
of consciousness. Our personality is in, the soul. No theory of 
materialism will explain man’s consciousness. of personality, 
of personal relations and personal obligations, as growing out 
of such relations. A personal life, experience and character, 
are facts that demonstrate the existence and unity of the soul. 
Matter separated into an infinite number of atoms will not 
account for oneness of mental life, character, and experience. 
A brain that is ever being wasted and renewed will not 
account for the unity and continuity of thought. The con- 
sciousness of personal identity through life presents a problem 
that materialism cannot solve. 


“The necessity of first seeking two distinct principles of 
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explanation for two wholly dissimilar cycles of phenomena, 
shuts us off from any attempt to derive the inner life, as a 
self-evident result, from operations of material substances, in 
so far as material. The other necessity, — recognition of the 
fact of the unity of consciousness, and our discernment of the 
impossibility of producing that unity from the reciprocal action 
of any plurality whatever, leaves us no ground for expecting 
any help in the explanation of particular phenomena, even 
from the assumption of a secret psychic life in all that we call 
matter.” 


This compels us to seek the ground of this phenomena in 
the soul, — in mind, and not in matter. 

Tn the second chapter of Book II, the author discusses the 
nature and faculties of the soul. He states: 


“The phenomena which we have hitherto been considering, 
have only entitled us to see in the soul that unknown being 
whose undivided unity holds together the variety of the inner 
life: they have not yet thrown any light on the essential 
nature with which the soul fills out the bare outline of unity, 
and develops the motley multitude of its states. The only 
means of solving this question, however, will be to make a 
more complete survey of internal experience ; we have no other 
insight into the nature of the soul than that derived from the 
facts of consciousness.” 


In the study of the phenomena of mind as given us in con- 
sciousness, we find they differ sufficiently among themselves to 
make it probable that they arise from the action of distinet, 
though related faculties. There is evidently presented in 
man’s experience and history several separate groups of phe- 
nomena, for whose peculiar distinctions no common cause can 
be found. This wide difference in mental manifestation indi- 
cates the existence and action of different forms of mental] 
power, or capacities for different sorts of mental work. In 
this way has grown up the familiar doctrine of mental facul- 
ties, as generally understood by men. But it is urged against 
this doctrine that any theory of mental faculties is opposed to 
the soul’s unity. The unity of the soul is found in the oneness 
of its nature and life, but different faculties may inhere in one 
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spiritual substance, and one life may reveal itself through 
different organs. If the whole spiritual nature of man was 
engaged alike in thought, feeling and volition, then it would 
be equally strong in all directions; for man’s whole spiritual 
energy would manifest itself in each form of action. But this 
we know is not true. Some men have strong emotions and 
weak intellects, others are strong thinkers, but are weak in 
action. The great diversity of genius and talent which we 
find among men, cannot be explained by a theory of unity that 
destroys the faculties of the soul. If man’s whole spiritual 
nature was equally active in, and equally adapted to all forms 
of mental work, (which would be the case if this theory of 
unity were true,) poets, mathematicians, inventors, painters, 
and musicians, would by human culture be made, and not 
born, as is generally believed. On this theory of the soul's 
unity, at first all work would be equally attractive to men, and 
all forms of mental labor equally easy, for there would be no 
original preferences for special forms of work, and no primary 
adaptations to particular methods of mental activity. These 
would all have to be acquired by effort, and grow as habits. 
This we know, however, is not true. Men have originally 
tendencies to, preferences for, and enjoyment in special. forms 
of work. We do not acquire by effort the genius for poetry, 
mathematics, natural history, mechanics, and music. We are 
born with these tendencies, preferences, adaptations, because 
the soul has faculties that by their original strength adapt 
men to different forms of work, and fit them for different call- 
ings and professions. This is the common experience of men. 
No man is equally great in all directions. The world has 
never seen a universal genius. This is demonstrative proof 
that the soul’s unity is not uniformity, but like universal 
nature it has the higher unity of manifoldness. 

In chapter three of Book II of his great work, the author 
discusses the question of the origin and growth of ideas. He 
says: 


« As in the bodily life there comes first a time of unobserved 
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activity, filled with astonishing new formations and modifica- 
tions, while after birth hardly anything more remains than to 
carry on quietly and uniformly the growth of already fixed 
forms, so also in our soul we find abiding habits of working 
presented to us as facts so soon as we begin with deliberate 
attention to make its development the subject of reflection. 
What goes on before us seems to be nothing »ut a continual 
exercise of powers long since formed—an ever-enlarging accre- 
tion of knowledge cast in moulds made ready for it by pre- 
vious mental labor that has remained unknown; lastly, an 
expansion of our feelings and volitions over the widening 
sphere of points of contact offered to them by our experience 
as it advances day by day. In all these processes lie doubtless 
other very decisive reasons determining the peculiar from 
and value of the higher human development.” 


Mental, like physical life, first manifests itself in mental . 
actions of which we are unconscious, and which result in form- 
ing habits of mind which largely determine the growth of our 
intelligence. There are mental laws that determine the actions 
of mind as there are material Jaws that determine the motions 
of matter. Mental action does not result alone from the influ- 
ence of stimuli from without, but from the presence of mental 
force within the mind itself. The power to think is natural to 
mind, and the exercise of that power on facts of the material 
universe given us through our senses, explains the origin of 
ideas. It is the mind itself that changes the action of natural 
forces on the organs of sense into sensations of color and 
sound, and then converts these into an experience of beauty 
and music. Knowledge is given us in experience, and experi- 
ence arises from the union of outward impressions with the 
mental forces of thought and feeling. By this process sense 
impressions become sensations, and sensatious by the union of 
thought and feeling in one act of consciousness become an 
experience of external things as they stand related to man’s 
intellectual and emotional nature. This is the beginning of 
knowledge, and marks the point in our mental development 
when ideas arise and mental convictions take form. The 
unity of consciousness prevents a large number of conflicting 
ideas holding conscious possession of the mind at the same 
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time. As we become conscious of one class of ideas, another © 
class is lost to our consciousness, and for the time is forgotten. 
They are lost to consciousness, but not to the mind itself. 
They still exist as a part of our mental property, and can be 
recalled by an act of memory in obedience to the law of asso- 
ciation. Our stock of ideas is thus enlarged, and our knowl- 
edge is extended and increased, and by the aid of the faculty 
of memory is made a permanent mental possession. In this 
way ideas become the capital of intellect, and the wealth of the 
mind. 

The reliability and permanence of knowledge depends upon 
the trustworthiness of man’s faculties, and the skill and integ- 
rity with which they are used. It is at this point that the 
moral element comes into philosophy and science, and affects 
our conclusions. The use of our faculties must be determined 
and directed by the will, and is therefore voluntary: and 
because of this there comes into scientific inv ‘stigations the law 
of moral responsibility. Conscience must control the use of 
our faculties in the interest of science in order to give our con 
clusions the stamp of truth. The want of moral honesty and 
integrity in the use of our faculties will vitiate every conclu- 
sion we may reach, and every deduction we may make. The 
rational and moral powers of man must unite in order to give 
us as the result of their action true science, which is knowl- 
edge. All truth, as it becomes concrete in its practical rela- 
tions to man, becomes moral, because he is a moral being,— 
his moral nature should control, his moral interests are 
supreme, and moral character and destiny should be the 
sublime result of all action. In this way the two great depart- 
ments of man’s nature and life come into unity and harmony. 
Science and religion become one in a true, noble and divine 
. manhood. William Tucker. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Hints on Church Music. 


So dim and uncertain on every subject are the sources of 
early history, that it would be difficult, perhaps, to determine 
with any degree of accuracy, the time when music first began 
to form a part of the services of religious worship. It is suffi- 
cient to know that we can trace, with some authentic exact- 
ness, its use as far backward as the dawn of civilization itself. 
With the Hebrew people it formed an important, if not the 
principal exercise in their temple service. From its frequent 
mention in the Old Testament records, we should infer that 
the whole Jewish nation were performers upon all kinds of 
instruments, and that the art of music was cultivated among 
them with particular reference to the aid it furnished in giv- 
ing interest to the religious ceremonies of the temple, and as 
an expression of the devout sentiments of the great congrega- 
tion. They had their large trained choirs and orchestras. with 
their psalteries, harps, and cymbals, with which they gave 
utterance to their deepest religious feelings, and sang their 
hymns of gratitude to the God of Israel. 

In turning to the history of the Christian Church we find 
few features of its service so prominent as the recognition of 
the value of this divine art as an inspiration to devout senti- 
ment, and as a valuable auxiliary in the maintentance of the 
religious ceremonies of the sanctuary. Ever since that last 
meeting of Christ with his disciples, in that upper room at 
Jerusalem, where before parting they sang together a hymn, 
music has been employed as a medium for the expression of 
spiritual gladness and holy trust,—a stimulus to religious work 
and a means of moral quickening, edification, and delight by 
all his followers in all Christian homes and temples. At the 
present day it is regarded as gne of the chief essentials of 
religious worship and parish prosperity. No church or society 
could expect any degree of success without calling to its assist- 
ance, in one form or another, this heaven-born agent. So 
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great is the importance attached to it, that it is always a mat- 
ter of grave consideration and oftentimes of great perplexity 
to parish committees. In fact, it is not uncommon to find the 
selection of a choir to be a more difficult thing to manage than 
the settlement of a preacher. The number of congregations, 
indeed, are not few who take a deeper interest in the quality 
of their music than in the accomplishments of their pastor ; 
and the false notes of the soprano or the baritone would be 
thought less excusable than the limping logic or heretical 
theology of the sermon. 

There can, in truth, be no doubt among those who are inter- 
ested in religion and its institutions, of the absolute necessity 
of music or singing of some description as an aid to the devo- 
tions of the sanctuary and as a quickening force in the further- 
ance of different religious activities. It could not be dropped 
from the order of Sunday service, or the week-day prayer- 
meeting, or even from the social reform gathering, without 
great detriment to church work and to social progress. Good 
music is often an excellent substitute for indifferent preaching, 
and it wonderfully helps on all occasions in giving force and 
unction to the spoken word. The religious, if not the intellec- 
tual needs of the average hearer, are in a measure satisfied if 
the hymn; are appropriate, and his soul is borne aloft on the 
wings of melody, although other parts of the service may not 
fulfil his highest expectations. And his heart may be as 
deeply touched and thrilled by the sweet tones of the organ 
and the grand chorus of humun voices as by the eloquent sen- 
tences of a speaker. If we consider simply the comparative 
advantages of the choir and the pulpit as instrumentalities for 
inspiring devout sentiment and lifting the soul into regions of 
spiritual exaltation, it may be a question whether the former 
would not be as likely#to secure this result as the latter. But 
whatever may be the truth in relation to this point, it is cer- / 
tainly safe to say that the services of the sanctuary would b 
lacking in one of its chief attractions, and the spirit of devo- 
tion one of its principal aids if the voice of song could not be 
heard within its walls. 


va 


° 
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Nor is the preacher himself insensible of the influence of 
good music. Perhaps, indeed, there is no one present at the 
religious meeting that can better appreciate the value of vocal 
and instrumental harmony than he who conducts such a meet- 
ing. If his nature is any way sensitive to the power of this 
heavenly art, he cannot fail to catch the inspiration that comes 
from the awakening melodies of organ and choir. Under the 
magic spell of some grand tune finely sung, or from the deli-- 
cate touches of some skilful hand upon the organ’s keys, his 
own spirit takes new flight and rises into realms of holy 
thought and exalted emotion; and both sermon and prayer 
derive fresh unction from this source. Nor is it less true that 
a preacher’s fervor will often receive an embarassing chill, and 
his best pulpit efforts be rendered comparatively tame and ineffi- 
cient by the depressing performances of the choir or congrega- 
tion in the line of music. It is said of the noted Dr. Bellamey 
that he once gave out a psalm just before his sermon which 
was so wretchedly sung by the choir that he read another with 
the remark: “You must try again, for it is impossible to. 
preach after such singing.” Not a few preachers since his day 
have found themselves in like circumstances, and can appre- 
ciate the truth of the Doctor’s quaint saying. And all must 
know, as no other class of persons can, the positive utility, if 
not the vital necessity of good music in conducting successfully 
the interests of a church, and kindling in the hearts of the peo- 
ple the spirit of religious devotion. 

While, then, there can exist probably no ground for debate 
in regard to the question of the utility of music as a part of 
the services of worship, we shall find a wide divergence of 
opinion respecting ways and methods. The problem that 
parishes are frequently called to confront, is the kind of music 
which they shall encourage and adopt. Shall they have a 
quartette or an old-style choir? Shall they depend upon home 
talent or look for help outside of their own church, and, per- 
haps, denomination? Shall congregational singing in part or 
as a whole be the order of this service? These, and other 
questions in relation to this subject, are often c:uses of serious 
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perplexity, and not uncommonly of sore distraction to religious 
bodies. And the fact that hardly two churches can be found 
that follow precisely the same arrangement in this department 
of church work, shows the variety of taste displayed and prac- 
tice observed in regard to this matter. In most cases these 
methods are determined by the financial condition of the 
church. Wealthy parishes can afford to employ the best tal- 
ent, and the form of choir organization that it adopts corres- 
ponds with the latest fashion in vogue in religious circles. 
Humbler and less opulent churches must remain content with 
such methods as are warranted by a limited treasury, and yet, 
perhaps, without diminishing in the least the true and essential 
effectiveness of this service. 

There is, however, in all these varied arrangements in the 
composition of choirs, and in the work given them to perform, 
danger of losing sight of the true aim and purpose of church 
music, and unless our parishes have some well-defined and ele- 
vated standard of the end to be accomplished by it, they will 
fail in securing the best and legitimate results. What, then, 
is the true office of church music? What is the end that we 
seek to attain by the employment of choirs and the exercise of 
sacred song in connection with religious work and worship ? 
Undoubtedly there are habitual church goers to be found 
whose highest idea of the purpose of music in our churches is 
that of entertainment, There are, certainly, many who are 
drawn to church for the same reason that they attend the thea- 
tre or the concert room, and principally on account of the mel- 
lifluous tones of the orchestra, or the warbling notes of the 
prima donna. But we need scarcely observe that entertain- 
ment —the gratification of an esthetic taste, or a tickling of 

the aural tympanum, is not the object of music in our churches. © 
And we not only degrade the office of sacred song when we 
place it on that ground, but we desecrate, also, the sanctuary 
itself by converting it tosuch a use. It has higher and holier 
ends than these. And it is only when church and parish com- 
mittees consider this subject from an elevated and religious 
point of view, that the true interests of religion will be more 
efficiently subserved and church prosperity better promoted. 

é 
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Music in our churches, whether vocal or instrumental, has, 
or should have, two important uses. First, it is a form of 
worship —an expression of religious emotion in the heart — a 
vocal symbol of aspiration, gratitude, and devout joy. Human 
speech is often too cold and tame to express our best feelings— 
our deepest and holiest aspirations.. In such cases, music 
comes to our aid and furnishes a medium through which we 
can utter emotions and longings of the heart that would be 
absolutely beyond the power of mere words to express. In our 
dreams of the better life we have thought, sometimes, whether 
we should employ in that life the same modes of speech that 
we use here — that, perhaps, with the more extended knowl- 
edge of God and His goodness, the more beautiful thoughts, 
the holier desires, the grander and more heavenly aspirations 
that must be the natural outcome and condition of such a life, 
the poor common words of our earthly state would fail us as 
an instrument of expression — whether we might not find in 
that new world a new language, and whether that language 
might not be the divinest kind of music. That this thought 
has some reasonable basis is seen in the frequent mention in 
the Seriptures of songs and harps in connection with the 
heavenly life. At all events, we know that so far as this 
existence is concerned, that music’ is capable of marvelous and 
indefinite power in giving utterance to the profoundest emo- 
tions of the soul whether of joy or sorrow, and in bearing up to 
the ear of God the burdens of the heart when wrestling in 
prayer or exulting in praise. And this is one of its uses in 
the place of worship. It serves as a medium by which we 
convey our best thoughts and most grateful feelings to the 
Infinite Father. As such it should be regarded with no light 
esteem, but sacred and divine as the holiest service of the 
sanctuary. . 

Another end to be considered among the uses of church 
music, is the moral culture and spiritual profit of the hearer. 
None can doubt its ennobling influence when*employed in a 
good cause and consecrated to a noble purpose. Under its 
magic power the finer chords of. our being are profoundly 
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touched, the soul is lifted towards God, and the whole moral 
nature exalted, quickened and blessed. That heart must 
indeed be hard and cold that is not sensitive to the entrancing 
melody of harmonious sounds—that is not thrilled by the 
sweet tones of the human voice or the musical notes of a skil- 
fully played instrument. Who that enters the temple of 
prayer with a devout spirit, feeling himself in the presence of 
the Invisible One, surrounded by pure and hallowed associa- 
tions, has not been stirred with unspeakable longings for 
higher and better things — with thoughts of God, eternity, 
heaven, as the deep-toned organ rolls its tide of melody through 
arch and aisle. At such times we feel like repeating the say- 
ing of Goethe who said of music: “Thou speakest to me of 
things which in all my endless life I have found not, and shall 
not find.” 

Since then the office of music in our churches is to express 
devotional sentiment, and to elevate, quicken, and ennoble the 
spiritual affections of the worshipper, we are furnished with a 
standard that should govern those interested in their efforts to 
provide for this parish necessity. The logical inference is that 
that kind is the best which is the most certain to secure this 
sacred end. And it is equally evident that that music which 
does not contribute to this religious purpose should” not 
receive the sanction or encouragement of the church. That 
we sometimes have music in our churches that is neither an 
aid to devotion nor a help to spiritual life, will not be ques- 
tioned. The organist not unfrequently shows his lack of 
sense of the fitness of things by introducing into his volunta- 
ries and interludes the music of the familiar street ballad or 
the strains of the latest opera. Such tunes are not particu- 
larly suggestive of divine things, nor are the associations they 
invite calculated to inspire a very spiritual frame of mind. 
Church music to be useful in the service of religion must be 
appropriate to the place of worship, and adapted to excite and 
nourish a devout spirit. Tunes commonly used in a dance 
hall or at a military camp may be excellent in their place, but 
were they ever so skilfully played would hardly be fitting for 
the sanctuary of prayer. 
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Another point where the best singers and the most skilful 
organists often fail, is in the non-adaptation of tunes to the 
circumstances of the occasion, or to the subject of the sermon. 
The beauty and value of a church service lies, we believe, 
mainly in the harmony and appropriateness of all its parts — 
a symmetrical blending in happy unison the sentiments of the 
sermon, prayer, and singing. The relation between them 
should be so clear and natural as to be felt and recognized by 
the hearer. Any violation of this rule is not only an infringe- 
ment upon good taste, but it grates harshly upon the moral 
sense of an audience, and often counteracts and destroys the 
best efforts of the preacher. For instance, the subject of the 
sermon may be the “ Consoling Power of the Gospel,” and the 
treatment of it has melted the congregation of worshippers 
into a condition of subdued interest and tenderness of feeling, 
and could they have been dismissed just at that time, they 
would have carried away in its full measure the hopeful lesson 
that had been taught and the holy influence that had been im- 
parted. But the choir must sing. And the leader to show 
the full capacity of the vocal organs of base, tenor, and 
soprano, selects a song, or a noisy and rattling anthem, the per- 
formance of which destroys completely the impression made 
by the sermon. There are few clergymen who cannot narrate 
strange incongruities of this kind in the course of their experi- 
ence. These might, perhaps, in some measure be avoided if 
the preacher— when sending his hymns to the chorister, 
should also send the topic of his sermon. At all events, by the 
selection of singers who have some correct idea of the heavenly 
law of order, and some true conception of the proprieties of 
the occasion and place. | 

Again, church singing should not only be appropriate to the 
circumstances and the place, but it should be rendered in a 
known tongue — in the language that is understood by the 
congregation. Not many months ago the writer attended 
religious service in a prominent church located in one of the 
metropolitan cities of our country. The singing and .the 
music on that occasion formed the chief and leading feature of 
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the service, among which were three long anthems. But as 
we listened to those anthems with all the hearing capacity we 
could manage, we failed to distinguish a single word that was 
sung. Being in a community where the English language was 
spoken we presumed that the singers were using that tongue. 
But we could not state with any positive assurance that such 
was the case. Now to a musical expert, singing of that char- 
acter may be considered highly artistic and in perfect accord 
with the ruling style of the hour. But it was beyond our 
appreciation. It did not touch or move us in the least. On 
the contrary, the strain of muscle and nerve that came from 
the effort to detect the least idea of what it was all about, 
made it on the whole a disappointing and wearisome perform- 
ance. And an exhibition of that kind where sense is sacri- 
ficed to sound— where one’s mother-tongue is barbarously 
murdered in the effort to produce a prolonged screech, cannot 
greatly-aid in the cultivation of the devotional sentiment. As 
a representation of the wonderful compass of the human voice, 
or as an evidence of what the throat and lungs can accomplish 
in the production of sound, it may be justifiable; but as an 
inspiration, or a means of grace, or a help to spiritual growth, 
it must be set down as a failure. 

But again, we believe it important that more care should be 
exercised by church committees in the selection of those who 
perform this part of the divine service. Praise to God is as 
sacred as prayer. And a dissolute person in the choir should 
be regarded as offensive as one occupying the pulpit. But it 
too often happens that in this rivalry and competition between 
churches to secure the best musical talent many strange com- 
plications occur, and some very incongruous elements are 
brought together in the singing department. The professional 
singer is hired simply on the ground of his or her musical 
abilities, the possession of a fine voice, and their power to draw 
and entertain an audience. The question of moral character, 
of doctrinal agreement, or of social sympathy, is hardly thought 
of in the contract. Their engagement to conduct one of the 
prominent services of the church rises to a level no higher than 
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that of a purely business arrangement. It is possible that 
their religious views may be in direct antagonism to those sup- 
ported by the congregation where they sing, and therefore 
have no interest whatever in its prosperity, or, what is not 
uncommon, they may not believe in Christianity at all, or even 
' in a Divine Being. Cases are not rare where star singers who 
split the ears of groundling sinners on the week-day, are called 
by some fashionable church to lead the devotions of the saints 
on the Sabbath. And with them the motive in both eases is 
the same, pecuniary consideration. As we write we are 
reminded of a humiliating confession made to us not long 
since by one of our own preachers. “All my singers,” says 
he, and even the organist, are members of an opposite religious 
household.” Rather -han encourage such an anomalous state 
of things it would be more creditable for a church to raise up 
its own singers. And if they should not happen to possess the 
same artistic merit, the congregation would, at least, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they belonged to the same reli- 
gious family, in full sympathy with its ideas and purpose, and 
identified with its interests and prosperity. 

According to the usual standard of values, everything is 
worth what it brings in the market. It is a serious question, 
however, whether the interests of religion and the prosperity 
of a church are substantially promoted by the financial 
extravagance into which some of our parishes run on this sub- 
ject. It is possible, indeed, that these large expenditures for 
music may be the wisest policy to adopt inasmuch as they 
furnish a powerful magnet to attract hearers to the sanctuary. 
The end is supposed to justify the means, since people had bet- 
ter attend church to hear the singing than not go at all, and 
that any instrumentality is therefore useful that will call them 
to the Sabbath service. This is hardly sound logic, because 
we can perceive of performances that would draw even larger 
audiences than the best of singing, for instance, the waltzing 
gyrations of a ballet troupe. It is clear, however, that there 
is this danger that must come from giving undue attention to 
the music of a church, namely, that the true object of church- 
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going may be entirely lost sight of and defeated. It certainly 
cannot be flattering to the preacher to find that his work on 
the Sabbath occupies a subordinate position — that the people 
do not come particularly to hear him, or because their hearts 
are feeling after God, or are thirsting for righteousness, but 
chiefly to listen to the melodious intonations of some musical 
artist. If societies find it absolutely necessary to give this 
extraordinary attention to this department of church service, 
we would urge them by all means to so manage matters that a 
balance may be adjusted between the pulpit and the orchestra, 
or if prominence is to be given to either, it should be to the 
sermon rather than to the song. 

A great deal might be said, had we space, in favor of 
strictly congregational singing. It has certain advantages 
which neither the choir nor‘quartette can supply. It best com- 
ports with the true idea of social worship. Few sights are 
more pleasing than to see young and old mingling their voices 
in praise and thanksgiving to the One Common Father in the 
temple of worship. All hearts in one tide of melody are ‘giv- 
ing united expressions of holy gratitude and joy. And one 
“in the spirit of the Lord’s day” is often lifted to loftier 
heights of emotion by the singing of a large congregation than 
by the most studied performances of the drilled choir. Those 
common but grand tunes made venerable and sacred by age 
and association, breathing in their harmonious rhythm the very 
spirit of devotion, when taken up and sung with unction and 
force by any assembly, can never fail to furnish most appro- 
priate music. Besides, not one of the least merits of congre- 


gational singing is that it often affords a remedy for the many 
evils and troubles connected with salaried or volunteer choirs. 
It is found useful and satisfactory in some of the largest con- 


gregations of our land. And to churches of humble means it 
has this commendable feature that its cost is comparatively 


slight, which is an item of no small consideration. 
Varnum Lincoln. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


The Growth of Religion. ! 


“From whence came religion?” is a questien asked by all 
who hold a religion, the question of precepts and concepts and 
their comparison, which has occupied the mind ever since there 
was a religion, a question philosophized upon by philosophers 
both ancient and modern. But the question of why we 
believe, why we are, and why we imagine we are conscious of 
things, has not yet received the attention it deserves. Strauss 
has attempted to give his ideas in a book “The Old and New 
Faith,” and defines religion as “a feeling of absolute depend- 
ence,” but is so completely in the dark as to the true essence 
of religion that when, at the end of the second chapter of the 
book he asks himself whether he has any religion, he can only 
ans wr “ Yes or No according as you undersiand it.” 

Religion is not a new invention. As soon as we know any- 
thing of the thoughts of man we find him in possession of 
religion or possessed by religion? But what is religion? 
Various answers have been made to this question. The ety- 
mological meaning is here of little avail. According to Kant, 
religion is morality. When we look upon all our moral 
duties as Divine commands, that, he thinks, constitutes reli- 
gion. Fichte, Kant’s ipfmediate successor, takes the opposite 
view. “Religion,” he says, “is never practical and was never 
intended to influence our life. Religion is knowledge. It 
gives man a clearer insight to himself, answers the highest 


questions, and thus imparts to us a complete harmony with 
ourselves and a sanctification to our mind.” Schliermacher 
says that religion consists of our complete dependence on 


something, which, though it determines us, we cannot deter- 


mine in return. Religion according to Hegel is, or ought to 
be perfect freedom. 
Each of these definitions seems at once as it is stated to 


, A Review of Max Miiller on the ‘“ Growth of Religion as Illustrated by Reli- 
gions of India,” , 
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provoke another which meets it by a flat denial. The only 
way to define religion is to follow it up through its historic 
development until now, for it has been and is still in a process 
of historic evolution. The author (Max Miller) gives his 
definition of religion as follows: “ Religion is a mental faculty 
which, independent of, nay in spite of sense and reason, ena- 
bles man to appreciate the Infinite under different names and 
under varying disguises. Without that faculty, no religion, 
not even the lowest worship of idols and fetishes would be pos- 
sible, and if we will listen attentively, we can hear in all reli- 
gions a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to conceive the incon- 
ceivable, a longing after the Infinite, a love of God.” The 
author objects to the word “ faculty ” in his definition, and is 
willing to use instead the term “potential energy.” 

There is no finite without the infinite. For every finite per- 
ception there is a concomitant perception or presentment of 
the Infinite. From the first act of touch, hearing or sight, we 
are brought into contact not only with the visible, but at the 
same time with an invisible universe, and we find men in all 
ages striving to look beyond the finite into the Infinite. The 
powers of nature all suggest an invisible power who is at the 
head of the universe and guides and controls it. Different 
nations have reached an apprehension of the Infinite in various 
ways. The author here considers whether fetishism isa primitive 
form of religion or not. History agrees in the fact that fetish- 
ism is the primitive form of religion. The word fetishism was 
first used in 1760 by DeBrosses, who collected materials of the 
religions of the ancient savage tribes. This author maintains 
that all nations began with fetishism except the religion of 
Israel, and that it began with fetishism, and this was fol- 
lowed by polytheism and monotheism ; but if he had dared to 
search for fetishes in the Old Testament with the same zeal as 
he did in Egypt, Greece, Rome and elsewhere, he would have 
found them in the Urim and Thummim, the Teraphim, golden 
calves and brazen serpents. Portuguese navigators recognized 
at once the religion of the negroes of Gold Coast as feticos, 
because they were familiar with the amulet or talisman. They 
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were themselves fetish worshippers, and if they saw outward 
signs, would think that others were also. But the negroes, 
seeing them with their beads and incense, could say the same 
of the whites. “A Fetish,” says DeBrosses, “is anything 


selected for worship, and to this object their prayers are 
addressed.” There is a great difficulty in the study of sav- 


ages, for they are not all a mass with one belief, as is com- 
monly supposed, but are divided into tribes, and each tribe 


has its own particular religion, and they are not so destitute 
of history, religion and knowledge as has been supposed. 


There are retrogressions as well as progressions in religion, 
and those nations which have once reached the highest point 
of doctrine or philosophy, may have sunk back into the grovel- 
ling worship of idols. Religion is universal among savages. 
The idea that they have not religion is the result of inaccurate 
statement and lack of investigation and the generally accepted 
belief that savages have none of the virtues of humanity. But 
each tribe or clan has its own religion and each: its higher or 
lower views. The Fijians look upon the shooting stars as 
gods and the smaller ones as souls of men. The whole mean- 
ing of their theology depends upon the word soul, which in its 
original sense ineant shadow. It does not infer from this 
that a shadow is a soul, but that the soul is used figuratively 
as meaning something individual and inseparable, yet unsub- 
stantial. From the idea of a shadow, a conception of a second 
self arose, and that second self was united with another, breath, 
which stays with us in life but departs at death, and a concept 
of something separate from the body, but endowed with life, 
was elaborated from these concepts. Here is the transition 
from the material to the immaterial, the departure of the 
breath into the second self. 

The religion of the savages is personal and therefore change- 
able. They have'no Bible nor any sacred teaching. Religion 
floats in the air, and man may take as much or as little as he 
likes. Priests among the savage tribes differ greatly. Every- 
thing which is revered is not a fetish. If it were so we would 
have many worshippers to-day of that description in our 
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Christian communities. No religion consists of fetishism 
alone. There are many of the savage tribes who believe in 
fetishes who also cherish very exalted sentiments of the Deity. 
The outside religion does not always indicate the inner reli- 
gion. Says Waitz, of African negroes in his work on “ Classi- 
cal Anthropology”: 


“The religion of the negro is generally considered as a 
peculiar, crude form of polytheism, and marked with the 
special name of fetishism. A closer examination of it shows, 
however, that apart from certain extravagant and fantastic 
features which spring from the character of the negro, his reli- 
gion, as compared with those of other uncivilized nations, is 
neither very peculiar nor exceptionally crude. Some tribes 
have even progressed farther in the elaboration of their reli- 
gious ideas than almost all other uncivilized nations. There 
is ample evidence to show that the same tribes which are rep- 
resented as fetish worshippers believe either in gods or ina 
Supreme Creator.” 


Excess of reverence sometimes keeps them from calling 
upon God as God, and they worship lower deities, while in 
times of great distress they say “ We are in the hands of God. 
He will do what seemeth right to Him.” This view is con- 
firmed by impartial missionaries to the inhabitants of the Gold 
Coast. They believed in a Supreme God, and if, with this 
belief, they have fetish worship, they have no more than many 
Christians. Many of the savage tribes, (the Ashantis,) have 
a clear conception of God, as the giver of rain, sunshine, and 
other good gifts, but hold that he will not condescend to rule 
the world Himself, but has placed it in the hands of created 
deities, good and evil. The various savage tribes call the 
Supreme by difierent names. The children of the sky which 
some tribes worship as the sender of the sunshine, ete., are the 
Wongs, and these are the spirits of the earth and water. 
Everything has a Wong, even that which is made of hair, 
bones, and thread, and offered for sale as talismans. The fet- 
ish is the outward sign, the Wong, the indwelling spirit, and 
jt may be that from this the spiritual has dwindled down to 
the material. One savage tribe believes in a God who is 
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invisible and who never sleeps. He hears all that is said, but 
He can reach all those who draw near unto Him. Good people 
see Him after death; bad people go into the fire. Another 
form of idolatry is zoolatry, and the negroes worship certain 
animals. The monkey is looked upon as a man, punished for 
his sins thus, and is believed by some to be able to speak, 
being dumb to avoid labor. Elephants are also held as sacred, 
and in some regions the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
is quite prevalent. Another form of religion called psychola- 
try holds in reverence the spirit of the departed. The Ashan- 
tis have the word Kla, which means the life of man. If used 
as masculine, it stands for the voice which tempts to evil; if 
used in the feminine, it is the voice that persuades to keep 
aloof from evil. When a man dies, the kla becomes sisa, and 
the sisa may be born again. All goes to show that fetishism 
is not, as history seems to indicate, an impulse of the human 
heart, but is used with higher and better thoughts of religion, 
which lie deeper than mere outward forms. The undefined 
word fetico is used in an extended sense by most writers, and 
may include almost every symbolical representation of reli- 
gious objects. The conclusions to be drawn from this testi- 
mony are: 1. There is no religion which is entirely free from 
fetishes. 2. There is no religion which consists wholly of 
fetishism. 3. Fetishism is not a primary form of religion. 
The author next considers the Ancient Literature of India 
so far as it supplies materials for the study of the origin 
of religion. Instead of examining the origin of the religions 
of Africa, America and Australia, it is wiser to look first 
in the countries in which we find the lower strata of reli- 
gion. To watch the growth of religion among the savages of 
Africa, America and Australia, is an impossibility. The so- 
called “book religions” offer similar difficulties. There are 
traces of growth and d:cay in the religion of the Jews, but 
these traces are to be found only with patient study, for the 
religion is represented as being ready made from the begin- 
ning. The religion of Zoroaster has but few traces of real 
growth. Likewise the religions of Greece and Italy. But no 
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country can be compared with India as furnishing opportuni- 
ties for a real study of the genesis and growth of religion. In 
India better than anywhere else we can watch and study how 
the thoughts and religious language arose, how they gain force, 
spread, changing their forms yet retaining some faint con- 
tiguity with the spring from which they rose. 

What are the documents of the early Aryan settlers from 
which we can study the origin of the religion of India? The 
number of works in Sanskrit is about 10,000. In the time 
that Alexander conquered India there existed an ancient lit- 
erature far richer than anything possessed in Greece at that 
time. It was at this time that the new faith, Buddhism, which 
is described as being a frontier between the ancient and mod- 
dern literature, arose. Buddhism stood in the same relation to 
Brahmanism as Protestantism to Roman Catholicism. One of 
the principal points on which Buddhism differs trom Brah- 
manism was the sacred and revealed character ascribed to the 
Veda. The Buddhists denied the authority of the Veda as 
divine revelation. When the claim of the Veda being divinely 
revealed and therefore infallible was put forth is difficult to 
determine. It may have grown up gradually. By the side of 
the idea of revelation and inspiration grew up the idea of 
doubt. Buddha is not supposed to be the first to doubt the 
divine revelation of the Veda. The history is hard to deter- 
mine in India as elsewhere. But though Buddhism was not 
recognized as a state religion until the third century, there can 
be but little doubt that it had been growing in the minds of 
the people for several generations. The language of the Vedic 
Literature differs from the ordinary Sanskrit. It is accentua- 
ted, while ordinary Sanskrit does not mark its accents. 

There are four periods of the Vedic Literature. The first, 
the Sutra Period, 500 B.C. The object of the Sutras was to 
gather up the knowledge then floating about in the old Brah- 
man parishes or settlements. They con‘ain the rules of sacri- ' 
fices, treatises on phonetics, etymology, exegesis, astronomy, 
customs, grammar, geometry, and these contain observations 
and original thought. 
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The second period is the Brahmana Period, 600 to 800 B.C. 
The Brahmanas are handed down in different families and are 
descriptions of the sacrifices. 

The next period is the Mantra Period, from 800 to 1000 B. 
C. This consists of the collection and systematic arrangement 
of the Vedic hymns and formulas. The Veda consists of ten 
books, each a collection of hymns. 

The next period is the Khandas Period, 1000 B.C. The 
length and exact date of this period cannot be determined. 
The depth of this last period should be measured by the change 
of language and metre, and by the old and new songs spoken 
of by the poets, and lastly by the first signs of the four castes, 
perceptible only in the latest hymns. 

Nothing is more primitive, not only in India but in the 
whole Aryan world, than the hymns of the Rig Veda. The 
Veda has been handed down by oral tradition, transmitted by 
memory from generation to generation. The student of the 
Rig Veda, if diligent, takes about ten years to learn the Dasa- 
granthas, the ten books which consist of the Samhita or hymns, 
the Brahmana or sacrifices, the Aranyaka, forest book, Grihya- 
sutras or domestic books on domestic ceremonies, and the six . 
books, Angas, Treatises on Astronomy, Ceremonials, Gram- 
mar, Etymology and Metre. Every Brahmanic family is 
devoted to a particular Veda, and their rules are made accord- 
ing to it. 

The author next considers the worship of the tangible, 
semi-tangible and intangible objects. The religions, however 
they may differ in other respects, agree in this one point 
that their evidence is not entirely supplied by sensuous per- 
ceptions. Without taking either the view of external reve- 
lation or that of religious instinct as the theory of the origin of 
religion, the question is, How do we arrive at a world beyond ? 
The senses of touch, scent and other senses are evidence to 
anything being manifest. Manifest was to the Romans that 
which was touched or struck with the hand. A stone or a 
shell. would be called manifest because it could be struck. 

We can divide the old stock of primeval knowledge into two 
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classes, tangible and semi-tangible. Tangible objects, hose 
of which we have complete knowledge, and semi-tangible, those 
objects of which there is only partial knowledge. 

The Vedic hymns are addressed to rivers, mountains, or the 
semi-tangible objects, also to intangible bodies. The persons 
addressed in the Vedas are called devatas and devas, which if 
translated into Greek would probably be 6¢0s, but its meaning 
is not the same. Deva or Diva is from div, to shine. Tangi- 
ble objects are scarcely represented at all in the deities of the 
Veda. Stones, bones and other fetishes are absent in the old 
hymns, although they appear in modern hymns. The semi- 
tangible objects are greatly represeuted in the so-called deities 
of the Vedas. Such expressions as these are used: ‘“ We call 
to our help the thrice seven running rivers, the great water, the 
trees, the mountains and fire.’ These expressions are 
addressed to semi-tangible objects, semi-deities. Their gods 
arise from the various phenomena of nature. The deities are 
the sun, moon, dawn, fire and other intangible objects, also 
lightning, wind, rain, etc. The transition in this religion is 
from bright devas, that may be touched, to the rivers and 
mountains that are semi-tangible, and from these to the intan- 
gible, the higher Deities or Devas that cannot be touched, 
heard nor seen. This is the road by which the Old Aryans 
proceeded from the visible to the invisible. 

Religious knowledge must pass through the gates of the 
senses and the gates of reason. The idea of the Infinite, as 
has been the endeavor to show, is uot evolved out of nothing, 
but is supplied to us in the original form by our senses. 
Behind, beneath and within the finite, the Infinite is always 
present to our senses. What we consider as finite in space 
and form is nothing but the veil or net which we ourselves 
have thrown before the Infinite. 

The history of India is to us a history of the various 
attempts at naming the Infinite that hides itself behind the 
finite. The Aryans of India first faced the invisible, the 
Infinite in trees, mountains and rivers, and in the dawn, sun 
and fire, and in so doing they felt the presence of something 
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they could not see, of something supernatural behind the natu- 
ral, of something superfinite behind the finite and that led 
them farther still, that at first God was not a Father, then that 
he was like a Father, then lastly we find God as a Father in 
the Veda at an early time. The Veda has a deity that is 
called Aditi. Immortality is taught in one of the Vedas. 
The hymn telling of the departed being given back to Aditi 
teaches immortality. Thus religion has grown, first wide finite 
ideas in regard to religion, then polytheism, and from that step 
by step the perception, higher and better of an Infinite One 
who holds the world in His power and upon whom all should 


depend. Elfreda L. Shaffer. 


ArticLeE VII. 
Causes of the Saviour’s Passion. 


Doubtless there is mystery about the passion of our Lord. 
There is mystery about everything. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that there is mystery about the Saviour’s sufferings. We 
do not know all about the simplest thing, and it may be, there- 
fore, that we do not know all about the agony in the garden 
and the death on the cross. We may be comforted, however, 
with the assurance that, whatever is mysterious about these suf- 
ferings is no object of faith. Where mystery begins faith 
ends. We believe what is revealed, not what is concealed. 
Whatever of mystery, therefore, there may be about the 
Saviour’s sufferings, we are not called on to believe. So much 
of them as we can understand, is within the realm of faith ; 
beyond this, faith is not askéd to go. Let us see, then, how 
much of the Saviour’s sufferings we can understand.* Let us 
see if we can ascertain the causes of these sufferings, that we 
may the better appreciate their real significance and feel their 
saving power. 

In the first place it is very clear that these sufferings were 
real. They were not simulated, they were actual sufferings. 
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That agony iu the garden was real agony. That torture of the 
cross was absolute torture. In the sufferings of those last 
hours the Saviour was not acting a part. He was-not some 
superior being seeming to suffer for the good of man, seeming 
to die in order to complete the drama of redemption, but he 
was a human being suffering as a human being and dying as 
such. 

Again it is clear that there was no effort on his part to con- 
ceal his sufferings, to make light of them, or to steel himself 
against them. He did not attempt to play the stoic. He did 
not try to be indifferent to the sufferings he was enduring. 
There was no stoicism about him. On the other hand he 
accepted his sufferings as terrible realities. He fe't all their 
pain and submitted to them heroically, but not in any spirit of 
indifference. He would not have experienced that agony in 
the garden if he had been fortifying himself for the hour of 
crucifixion, for no hand had, as yet, touched him. He would 


not have cried out on the cross, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” if he had cultivated a stoical indifference 
to human suffering. Indeed, the whole history of his suffer- 


ings shows that he was as far removed from making light of 
' them as he was from simulating them. 


His sufferings were not only real, but he endured them in a 
natural way. Stoicism is unnatural. To be indifferent to 


suffering is not in keeping’ with human nature. It is not 
manly to make light of pain. The manly thing is to feel and 
acknowledge its reality and yet endure it heroically. Thus 
did Christ. He felt and realized all the sufferings of his cru- 
cifixion and endured them with heroic fortitude. He went 
through them in a way that was natural, not only to him, but 
that is datural to man, in a way that any man of exalted spirit 
would be likely to go through them. 

Let us see, then, if we can ascertain some of the causes of 
his sufferings. His sufferings were real, they were intense 


beyond anything we can imagine. What caused them? Why 
did the Son of man suffer so? What caused his great agony 


in the garden and on the cross? We put aside, at the outset, 
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all the old theories of his sufferings. We will take no time to 
discuss the notion that in these last hours Jesus was given 
over to be tormented of Satan, that he was put into the hands 
of this great enemy of our race and that his sufferings were 
caused by the torture to which he was subjected by the devil. 
This notion belongs to an age of superstition, which, happily, 
we have outgrown. 

Neither will we attempt to refute the notion that his suffer- 
ings were caused by the wrath of God, that his great agony 
during all these last hours was caused by the fact that his 
Father had not only forsaken him but had poured out upon 
him all the vials of His Almighty wrath. This thought is too 
horrible for contemplation. To represent God as so treating 
His “beloved son” is to blacken His character past all 
redemption. From the character of God, as well as from the 
record itself, we know that this notion has no foundation in 
fact. 

Equally without foundation is the notion that Christ’s suffer- 
ings were caused by the fact that he endured on the cross all 
the punishments due human sin, —bore the penalty of all 
human transgression. This cannot be true, for there is no 
transferring of punishment. Guilt is inseparable from pun- 
ishment, and where there is no guilt, there can be no punish- 
ment. Christ was without sin, therefore without guilt ; hence, 
as incapable of suffering punishment as the whitest angel in 


heaven. He could and did suffer, but he could not and did 
not suffer punishment. He could and did suffer for man, but 
he could not and did not suffer the punishment due man’s sin. 

Besides, this notion violates all of our ideas of justice. What 
a thing Heaven’s justice must be if it punishes the innocent in 
place of the guilty! Man has been very sinful, but he has 
never been so low as to advocate such an idea of justice as 
that. It is purely the invention of a theology born of super- 


stition. God’s laws never interfere with each other. What 
cannot be true in the nature of things, cannot be sanctioned 
by any justice in heaven or on earth. Justice utterly revolts 


at any punishing of the innocent in place of the guilty. 
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Christ could not, therefore, not only in the very nature of 
things, but by the inexorable demands of justice, have suf- 
fered the punishment due man’s sin. Dismissing, then, all 
these notions as to the causes of Christ’s sufferings, let us see 
if we cannot ascertain in a rational way what those causes 
were. Let us begin with the physical side and examine his 
sufferings on this side first. 

One thing is certain. The Saviour had a very delicate and 
sensitive physical organization. His body was a temple meet 
for his soul. We cannot conceive of such a spirit inhabiting 
a coarse, brutal body. The incongruity of the thing is so 
great as to make it impossible even of thought. We cannot 
think of our Saviour as dwelling in cold, hard, dry, insensible 
flesh. His spirit could not brook such an abode. It must 
have an organism suited to its high spiritual needs. It must 
have a body through which the refined soul could act out its 
true life. The flesh must respond to the movements of the 
spirit. Unless this were so, the spirit would be imprisoned in 
its own body. 

We know, therefore, from the nature of the case, that the 
Saviour’s body was most delicately and sensitively organized. 
The nervous system that could correlate with such a refined 
and exalted spirit must have been of the most refined and deli- 
cate structure. The record goes to confirm this conclusion. 
The figure that comes before us as we read the New Testa- 
ment is that of a finely organized and sensitive soul in the 
prime of early manhood. Not a sense is dulled, not a nerve is 
deadened, but every one is keenly alive and capable of minis- 
tering the most intense pain or pleasure. Such a soul, evi- 
dently, can suffer vastly more than dull, coarse, brutal flesh. 
Such a body can drink in pain at every pore. Just as it can 
enjoy vastly more, so can it suffer vastly more than the coarse, 
unsympathetic organism. Many a savage seems indifferent to 
torture because his dull, stupid flesh gives him little conscious- 
ness of his own suffering. He is not really alive to his own 
torture. But Christ was alive in every sense and every nerve, 
and so was capable of the most excruciating torment. 
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Go with him, then, through all the last hours of his life, and 
note carefully what he passed through, and see if you do not 
understand the reason of his great physical pain. Begin with 
him in the jgarden when his mind tortures his body until it 
sweats “as it were geeat drops of blood.” Here in anticipa- , 
tion he suffers all the agony of crucifixion. As with joy, so 
with sorrow, there is often more in the anticipation than in the 
realization. In that garden hour Jesus anticipated all the suf- 
ferings of the coming hours even unto the end. The whole 
scene was before him. Every thing was distinct, clear, life- 
like. All the shame and every pain were anticipated. The 
betrayal, the arrest, the examination before the High Priest, 
the trial before the Sanhedrin, the trial before Pilate, the 
taunts, the jeers, the cruel buffetings, the awful scourging, the 
march to Calvary, the terrible agony, the long drawn-out 
death of the cross, all, all was before him, enlarged and inten- 
sified by a vivid imagination. No wonder that his physical 
frame shook under the fearful strain! No wonder that his 
body was thrown down by his mental anguish! No wonder if 
his sensitive form was convulsed through and through and even 
a bloody sweat exuded from his pores. ‘To the agony of the 
spirit such a delicate and refined organization must have 
responded with an equal agony of the flesh. 

Leaving the garden, let us follow him to the close of the 
great tragedy. Judas betrays him with a kiss and he is seized 
and bound and led away and arraigned before the High Priest. 
Here he is subjected to an unjust and bitter examination, false 
witnesses are brought in to testify against him, and his beanti- 
ful face is smitten by the hand of cruelty. Then he is dragged 
before the Sanhedrin to have the findings of the High Priest 
sanctioned. Here he is subjected to every indignity. They 
spit in his face, they knock him about with their clenched 
hands, and some strike him with their open palms. He has 
now an hour or two of rest, until the morning dawns, and 
then he is led, bound, with a cord around his neck, before 
Pontius Pilate. Here he goes through the mockery of a trial, 
and is finally sentenced to be crucified by the Roman governor, 
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in order to please the priests, though he is convinced of his 
innocence. 

Now comes the horrible scourging, the usual preparation for 
erucifixion. “The unhappy sufferer was publicly stripped 
and tied by the hands in a bent position to a pillar, and then 
on the tense quivering nerves of the naked back, the blows 
were inflicted with leathern thongs, weighted with jagged 
edges of bone and lead. Sometimes even the blows fell by 
accident — sometimes with terrible barbarity were purposely 
struck — on the face and eyes. It was a punishment so hide- 
ous, that, under its lacerating agony, the victim generally 
fainted, often died ; still more frequently a man was sent away 
to perish under the mortification and nervous exhaustion which 
ensued.” ! Out of this terrible torture he comes faint and 
bleeding, and is delivered over to the soldiers to be crucified. 
They strip off his bloody garments and put on him a scarlet 
robe, a crown of thorns upon his head, and a reed in his hand, 
and then bow to him in derision as king of the Jews. After 
this cruel mockery, they spit in his face, strike him with his 
own scepter, and then put on his own garments and lead him 
away to the place of crucifixion. 

It is hard for us to comprehend the terrific nature of this 
punishment. It is so far away from the experience of our day 
and generation, that we can have but little conception of it. 
It is to us something so monstrous that we cannot even think 
it. It is an enormity so great that we cannot realize it. We 
will let another describe it. “Death by crucifixion,” says 
Archdeacon Farrar, “ seems to iuclude all that pain and death 
ean have of horrible and ghastly, dizziness, cramps, thirst, star- 
vation, sleeplessness, traumatic fever, tetanus, publicity of 
shame, long continuance of torment, horror of anticipation, 
mortification of untended wounds, — all intensified just up to 
the point at which they can be endured at all, but all stopping 
just short of the point which would give to the sufferer the 
relief of unconsciousness. The unnatural position made every 
movement painful; the lacerated veins and crushed tendons 


1 Farrar’s Life of Christ. Page 428. 
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throbbed with incessant anguish; the wounds inflamed by 
exposure, gradually gangrened ; the arteries—especially of the 
head and stomach became swollen and oppressed with sur- 
charged blood; and while each variety of misery went on 
giadually increasing, there was added to them the intolerable 
pang of a burning and raging thirst, — and all these physical 
complications caused an internal excitement and anxiety, which 
made the prospect of death itself —of death, the awful, 
unknown enemy, at whose approach man usually shudders 
most—bear the aspect of a delicious and exquisite release. 
Such was the death of the cross, too horrible even for our 
imaginations to picture.” 2 

Put now all of these torments together, think of all that the 
Saviour passed through from the agony in the garden to his 
last breath on Calvary, and can you not account for his phy- 
sical sufferings ? Is there any need of calling in supernatural 
powers? Are not these natural causes sufficient? Are they 
not able to produce the most intense suffering possible to 
man? Think of a sensitive body like that of Jesus’ going 
through all this, and is there much mystery about his physical 
pain? Could anything have increased that pain? Could any- 
thing in the universe have produced greater bodily agony ? 
Is it any wonder that at ‘the last, when the whole weight, of 
torture was pressing the life out of his body, is it any wonder 
that he should have cried out in that awful moment, when to 
him the whole universe was blackened with woe, “ My —_ 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me? ” 

But Jesus suffered in mind also. He endured not only 
bodily but mental agony. He was troubled “in spirit and 
very heavy.” He had a sore, sad heart. A great sorrow 
weighed down his soul. What was the cause of this sorrow? 
What thoughts weighted his spirit ? 

Surely they were not thoughts of his Father’s wrath. He 
who prayed so fervently for Divine help and yet in such com- 
plete submission to the Divine will, was troubled with no fear 
of God in his soul. Neither was he sad from any sense of 

2 Life of Christ. Page 440. 
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injustice, in that he was suffering the punishment due others. 
His soul was not sad from the thought that he was suffering 
the pains due a guilty world. Soul-sorrow cannot come from 
any such source. Retribution due another cannot make the 
heart sad, for the heart cannot feel it. It may produce out- 
ward pain but not inward. The body may suffer from the 
blows that ought to be inflicted on another, but the mind can- 
not. Neither from the wrath of God nor the retribution of 
man, therefore, did Christ suffer in spirit. But his spiritual 
sufferings like his physical may be traced to very natural 
causes. 

In the first place here was the desertion of all his friends. 
The chosen twelve, who had been intimate with him through 
all his ministry, who had received his most confidential instruc- 
tion, and whom he loved with all the tenderness of his soul, 
forsook him in the last hours of his life and left him to meet 
his fate alone. One of them betrayed him with a kiss, the 
three most cherished disciples could not watch with him one 
hour of his garden agony; Peter, the bravest, denied him 
thrice, and the whole twelve were scattered like “ sheep without 
a shepherd.” One who knows what it is to be forsaken by 
friends in time of sore need, can understand something of the 
sadness which filled the Saviour’s heart. Every one. deserted 
him in that dark hour when he so much needed sympathy and 
help. Indeed, the loneliness of Christ, at this time, was some- 
thing appalling. Nobody understood him. He was out of 
relation with everything around him. His life was so far 
above and beyond the life of his day that they had nothing in 
common. He could not communicate his thought to his 
accusers, neither could they understand his spirit. A wall of 
the most intense hatred surrounded him on every side, and 
there was not a friend with whom he could speak. He had no 
counsel. Neither for love nor money was any one by his side. 
Alone, without a friend or a sympathizing word, he went 
through all this trial and terrible death. Was this not enough 
to sadden his soul? What could have given deeper pain to a 
sensitive spirit? To be deserted, to be left alone without one 
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sympathizing soul in the darkest hour and deepest woe of life, 
what could have filled his heart with deeper sorrow ? 

But again there was the thought that his work, seemingly at 
at least, was a failure. His ministry was ended, and yet his 
people were not saved. He came to his own, and his own 
received him not. His own countrymen had rejected him and 
were seeking his life with the bitterest hatred. He was sent 
to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” but these sheep 
would not hear his voice. His mission to his own people was 
a failure. For three years he had taught among them and 
done the most wonderful works and yet they would not believe. 
All the consequences of this unbelief he foresaw. He foresaw 
that their house was left unto them desolate. He saw the 
awful calamities that would come upon them. He saw to what 
destruction their fanaticism would hurl them. He saw the ter- 
rible woes which they were bringing upon themselves. His hea_t 
therefore bled for them. He mourned for those he could not 
save. Nothing pains the benevolent soul more than to fail of 
doing the good it would. The heart of a mother bleeds at 
every pore when she fails to save her wayward son. Jesus 
loved his people with more than a mother’s love. How sad 
must have been his heart then when he found he could not 
save them, that they were bent on their own destruction, and 
that no word of his could arrest their downward course? In 
these last hours he must have felt the full weight of all that 
sorrow, to which he gave some expression when he said: “QO- 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wing, and ye would not. Behold your 
house is left unto you desolate! ” 

But there was another great cause of his inmost sorrow, the 
greatest doubtless of all and in some sense including all. I+ 
was the thought of human sin. No human being ever realized 
what sin is as Christ did. No one ever saw its blackness or 
darkness or felt its terrible bitterness as he did. He did not 
sin, but no one ever knew sin as he knew it. He came in 
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contact with it, in all its hideous deformity. The heathen sin 
of sensuous selfishness filled all the atmosphere in which he 
lived. The sin of man was never deeper than when Christ 
came to deliver. This sin he saw, felt, tasted, as it were, every 
day of his life, and at last it poured upon his devoted head all 
of its concentrated wrath. 

The cross revealed to him the very depth of human wicked- 
ness. That men in the frenzy of hate could so torture an inno- 
cent being, opened to him the awful depths of human sin, and 
so opened all the fountains of his sympathy. As Schleiermacher 
says: “His outer sufferings caused by sin, presented to him 
as in a mirror, the depths and extent of sin, and stirred his 
sympathy in the most powerful way.” It was this sympathy, 
which above all else, wrung his soul with anguish. It. caused 
him to bear all the sins of man as the mother bears the sin of 
her prodigal son. 

We can sympathize with our fellow men in all except sin. 
In their affliction and in their struggle with temptation, we 
can sympathize with them, but when they sin, our sympathy is 
checked. A kind of police force rises up within us, then, that 
checks our sympathies and makes us cold and hard. But 
Christ had that love that even sin could not turn back or dry 
up. He was and is the Saviour in that he could sympathize 
with the sinner. His sympathy penetrated to the very heart 
of human woe. It went to the profoundest depths of sin. Into 
the darkness and misery of sin, than which the world knows 
no such darkness and misery, penetrated the sympathetic spirit 
of the dying Lord, hence the sorrow of his soul. A full con- 
sciousness of human sin came to him in those last hours, hence 
he felt as though God himself had forsaken him. 

Do we not now see some of the causes of the Saviour’s pas- 
sion? Are not the sources of his mental anguish revealed to 
us? Add to the thought that he was alone, deserted by every 
friend, and that he had failed to save his own people, the pro- 
foundest consciousness of human sin, and do we not see why his 
sensitive soul was burdened with woe? Add to his physical 
sufferings these sufferings of his spirit, and can we not under- 
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stand why he prayed in anticipation of them, “ Let this cup 
pass from me,” or why, at last, when they had all culminated 
in his last death agony, he should have cried, “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” S. Crane. 


ArtTIcLE VIII. 
Prayer. 


A spirit of prayer has always and everywhere existed, and 
with almost infinite variety of expression men have obeyed the 
inner impulse, and sought communion with an invisible pres- 
ence, and help froman unseen power. While standing upon 
tho earth surrounded by its beauty and joy, and bound to it 
by innumerable and endearing ties, we are irresistibly impelled 
to turn our gaze away from the earth heavenward and God- 
ward. With this natural and universal impulse there has 
come a deep conviction that every prayer will be heard and 
answered, that a willing ear listens, and a willing hand sends a 
blessing back. We feel that if over the universe there rules a 
controlling and intelligent power, in some way it will exercise 
care and watchfulness over human life. We are prompted to. 
tell in confiding whispers the story of our daily needs because 
we are sure that God is not. insensible to our experience, but 
that His presence fills the common walks of life, and His 
power deals with our slightest interests. 

Jesus taught men to pray both by his word and action. 
Often he withdrew from the multitude to commune with God 
alone. At every point of crisis or doubt he learned his way, 
and was strengthed to walk therein through prayer. That 
pure and perfect life that has caused whatever is divine in the 
earth to spring up and blossom into beauty was nourished by 
prayer. QO, that we could have known what words were uttered 
in his midnight orisons, what sentiments throbbed in his heart, 
what deep trust and strong conviction laid hold on him and 
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carried him through trial and conflict to final victory! One 
thing we learn from the prayers of Jesus, that every man has 
need of prayer, and may receive needed help therefrom. 

It has been taught and believed that prayer touches and 
moves the omnipotent will, and if fervent enough will cause 
God to change the order of nature at the request of the person 
who prays. But our worthiest view of God, and the view 


which accords best with the teachings of Jesus, is that God 
not only sees «nd knows every real need of the soul, but with a 


father’s anticipating love provides fully for its wants, already 
accomplishing the besi for it and for the world. To make 
special outcry against the circumstances of life, or to seek to 


change the eternal order that weaves the varied threads of 
existence into God's perfect pattern, would be manifestly 
untrustful and unwise. It would be seeking a change for the 


worse and not for the better. 
Again, it is thought that God will be ple :sed with adoration 


and praise, and on account of it his attitute towards men will 
be changed from indifference or sternness to affection and 


solicitude. But God’s love is the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever. He does not wait until men praise him before he 
endows them with the wealth of His beneficence. ‘“ We love 
Him because He first loved us.” Before praise ever rose to 
human lips, God’s smile lighted up the morning and caused the 
earth to glow with beauty. His rain and sunshine fall impar- 
tially upon the just and the unjust. He, before whom the 
morning stars sang together, and to whom goes up continually 
the adoration of angels and archangels, and the music of the 
winds and the sea, and to glorify whom the heavens and the 
earth put on their richest robes and chant their grandest 
psalms hath no need of the feeble praise of human lips. It is 
quite safe to say that God’s love will go out to a man, in all 


its wealth and bounty, whether he prays to Him or not. 
Then the question comes, “If prayer is not necessary to per- 


suade God or to add to His glory, why should I pray?” This 
question is as superficial as it is popular. Though God knows 


your wants, you also need to know them, and to understand 
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what you ought to do and to be. If God doesn’t need you to 
hallow and adore His name, you need in your heart to hallow 
it and to meditate upon its glory. If God’s love doesn’t need 


persuasion by prayer, you need above all else to unlock your 
soul by prayer that His love may enter in. And then your 
inward life struggles to flower into prayer as the seed strives 
to unfold itself into the blossom it was meant to bear. Though 
God may not require your prayer, it is a most precious privi- 
lege that you may come to Him in prayer. 


In the feebleness of our wisdom, it must be presumption to 
ask the infinite wisdom to change the procedure of universal 


laws to accommodate our individual desire. Who would dare 


assume the responsibility for the universal disturbance caused 
by the alteration or hesitation of anylaw? It is probably true 
that all the prayers in christendom will nut cause the ship to 


sail the faster, nor the wind and storm to rage less violently, 


nor the tide of battle to turn from the side of courage, skill 
and strength, nor the fever to abate in the city whose filth and 
neglect invited it. God’s laws are wise, working out their own 


high purpose, not easy to be disturbed by human intervention, 
for which we ought to be thankful. If the thing longed for is 
withheld, it is not because God is deaf, but because He answers 
the longing with a still higher good. The most important 
prayer is that His will may be done, because His will is wise 


and loving, and His way in spite of seeming severity leads to 
true blessing and glory. Did not Jesus in the garden, with 


blood drops on his brow — pray? And was not the most beau- 
tiful trust the world has ever witnessed, uttered in those words 
of his, “ Nevertheless not my will, but thine be done?” 

If God’s laws are wise and good’and unalterable by prayer, 
shall you sit beneath their everlasting movement and receive 
the showers of their beneficence like the unfeeling clod or 
senseless stone, without the sentiment of gratitute or the throb 
of answering love? Because you have your daily wants sup- 
plied, shall there be no inspiring communion and no return 
of thanks? Though prayer may not avert danger or trial, 


it may give you strength to endure or conquer it. If it cause 
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not the cup to pass it may restore the trust that shall make 
its bitterness sweet. 

Prayer is a condition through which blessings come that 
come in no other way. There is a law of prayer as unfailing 
as the law of gravitation, and its results are clearly marked in 
human life. The sunshine is present and waiting everywhere, 
but in order to obtain the glory of the sunshine, I must lift the 
curtains of my window that it may flow in. The music waits 
at the instrument, but first a master must press the keys. The 
magnet has all the possibilities of attraction, but must touch 
the electric current and become charged with power. So there 
are gifts and powers of human life that wait upon the condi- 
tions of prayer. Through it will come to men light and peace 
and strength. The true use of prayer is not to change God’s 
outward law, but to comply with His inward law. 

The definition of prayer is difficult. Itis a spiritual process 
and does not admit of a material analysis. Description halts, 
and experience alone leads the enquirer to a perfect knowl- 
edge. It is the attitude of conscious dependence upon, and 
submission to an Infinite love. It is an aspiration to conceive 
more truly the nature and presence of God, and to place the 
soul in perfect obedience to His will. It is the confession of 
weakness and wrong, the effort to dethrone pride that for- 
giveness may come, and that holiness may reign supreme. 
It is the acknowledgement of a divine ideal towards which a 
man turns with earnest purpose. There are many false 
prayers. Men pray for that of which they have no deep and 
conscious need, or for that in which they do not believe. 
There are careless, heartless, dictatorial prayers. There are 
prayers that are “said,” as a charm to ward off evil, and 
prayers hollow and perfunctory that the requirements of a 
form may be satisfied. Buta great abyss separates these from 
the prayer for help that comes from a soul tempest-tossed with 
grief, or agonized with sin, or from the sweet and trustful 
prayer of one who turns from things of time and sense that 
his daily life may be nourished from above. 

When a man prays, there unfolds before him a true vision 
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of the meaning, the duty and the glory of his life. It is the 
highest altitude upon which he can stand, and in that moment 
the powers and resolutions wakened within him assume their 
worthiest and most beautiful form. If any man could live the 
life he beholds and aims for in his prayers, holiness and love 
would crown it with true splendor. The prayer, however, dies 
away from heart and lip, the vision fades, and we forget the 
voices that we heard. Only he who prays without ceasing can 
achieve the perfect life. 

Prayer as a mere wholesome review of one’s conduct and 
needs is a good and helpful exercise. Or, if it be regarded 
as having simply spiritual reaction, giving finer tone to an 
inward life and aiding the purposes of the outward life, it is of 
inestimable value. But prayer as an alliance with God, the 
opening of communion with the divine and the consequent 
inflowing of strength and blessing and peace is a transfiguring 
power for which words are quite inadequate. Saintly lives 
have borne witness to it, and dying lips have told of its sweet- 
ness and worth, It becomes the pathway along which swift 
angelic ministries come to us, and our pathway up from gloom 
to light. 

Prayer enriches the spiritual life and is transmuted into 
moral worth, nobility of character, courage, purity, heavenly 
minedness and faith. It illuminates experience. If we had 
the keys of nature, when the world seemed lost in night we 
would unlock the dawn, and let it dispel the shadows and send 
its glow over field and forest, that we might once more have 
courage and joy. Prayer always holds the keys of the dawn, 
and in the deepest darkness or across the gloom of life it 
throws a holy light and brings return of peace. In moments 
of prayer new meanings attach themselves to the old familiar 
scenes, and even adversity glows with the revelations of its 
divine use. To the man who prays, the narrow walls of pov- 
erty stretch away to the breadth of paradise, the lonely place 
is filled with divine companionship, and all life is touched with 
new beauty. 


Prayer affords help to the troubled. Out of the depths of 
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sorrow and sin men and women have cried unto the Lord and 
found relief. A soul kneeling in the midst of darkness sends 
forth a prayer that cleaves its passage upward and opens a 
way through which the everlasting light may shine. The soul 
that has no trust will in the midst of calamity be like the 
harp whose strings are broken and whose music has fled. 
Prayer restores the broken strings, and although ever after 
they may have a deeper and sadder tone, yet will they sound 
with the music and melody of unfaltering faith. It gives 
power to the faint, and when one has been crushed with 
despair, enables him to rise up with confidence and go forth 
bravely to fulfil the divine behest. It incites to noble effort, 
urges self-denial, and moves the heart to forgiveness and 
charity. Itisa safeguard against temptation. When the will 
has been charmed by the fascinations of evil until it has 
almost yielded to the fatal sin, how often has a prayer, or the 
remembrance of a prayer proved omnipotent against the forces 
of wrong, and saved men from ruin? No man ever committed 
a sin while a true prayer filled his heart or trembled upon his 
lips. Before this talisman the forces of temptation flee. It 
has been the young man’s guide, the old man’s sure support. 
In hours of crisis men have prayed and have never failed 
of help. - They have prayed as they went. forth in the forlorn 
hope of duty or reform, as they led armies to battle for the 
right, as they trod the red and flaming path of martyrdom, 
with dying lips and accents growing fainter and fainter until 
the breath ceased, and the broken words were finished in para- 
dise. 

“To work is to pray,” is the ancient motto that indicates the 
intimate relations of prayer with action. There is no true 
prayer that is not the spring of endeavor. There is no short 
and easy way of satisfying desire without work. God will not 
build the house nor till the field while you stand idly by, no 
matter how fervently you pray. When a man prays that the 
sufferers from western floods be clothed and fed, the first legi- 
timate answer to that prayer comes when he opens his purse 
and generously aids that purpose. Prayer aids labor, convert- 
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ing it into cheerful service, and adding to it zeal and faith. 
It will not do the work for you, but if it shall cause you to see 
clearly the divinity of your work, and shall urge you to accom- 
plish it with new enthusiasm and strength for yourself, that is 
its higher answer. 

No life is complete without prayer. From prayerless lives 
God’s fullest blessing is turned away. There is no open chan- 
nel through which the needed gifts may flow. Prayer is a 
growth. The more a man prays, the better and easier his 
prayers become, and of higher service to him. Naturalness 
springs from habit. As men pray, God seems nearer and 
more precious, the faltering accents become loving confidence, 
and true relations of union are attained. 

It must be a real and earnest experience. The attention 
must be undiverted. It must be directed not into empty space. 
There must be the realization of the divine presence tenderly 
listening to the uttered word or uplifted thought. It is good 
to give audible expression to prayer. While words are not 
essential, and perhaps the deepest and holiest sentiments and 
desires cannot be expressed by words, yet speech aids in the 
distinctness of our impressions, and makes definite our appre- 
ciation of blessings or of need. It is good to have special 
seasons of prayer, when time and sense relax their pressure 
and the inward life rises towards the divine. After the protec- 
tion of the night, and before entering the duties or dangers of 
the day, after the day is over, and its work is accomplished, 
and its trials are escaped, are fitting times for the recognition 
of the Father’s guidance and care. How much safety and 
power this will add to life we can never measure. 


‘* More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of = — 
Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day.”’ 


The devout life must be nourished by prayer. No matter 
what its conditions, it will be able to withdraw itself into the 
Inner temple, and hear the heavenly voice, and thenceforth 
duty will be clearer and faith stronger. The flower of a pure 
and holy life has its roots firmly fixed in trust, lifts itself 
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upward in aspiration, receives gladly every heavenly influence, 
and unfolds amidst an atmosphere of prayer. In every cir- 
cumstance and period of life there is need enough of prayer for 
the guidance, the inspiration and comfort of the soul. 

The praying life is a beautiful one. Everywhere men recog- 
nize and respect it. The prayerful man cannot disguise it. As 
he passes in and out it will reveal itself by many beautiful 
expressions. From his hands will be framed the visible 
praises of tender charities, his thoughts will become a continual 
litany, 


‘** Kach smile a hymn, 
Each kindly deed a prayer.”’ 


Abram Conklin. 


ARTICLE IX. 
The Son of Man. 


THE title, “The Son of Man,” as used in the New Testa- 
ment, has this peculiarity: It is applied by our Saviour to 
himself more commonly than any other title, but it is seldom, 
if ever, given him by those who wrote his life, nor is it recorded 
that he was ever addressed by it by his disciples or by stran- 
gers. 

Why he so often gave it to himself, and why he is not so 
addressed by others, is a question to which critical investiga- 
tion has furnished no generally accepted answer. Some, judg- 
ing from the peculiarities of Oriental speech, see in it a mere 
periphrasis for “the man,” an ambiguous phrase to designate 
the Messiah, easily understood by the Jew who was looking for 
a deliverer, but, on account of its ambiguity, not readily 
understood by the oppressor of the Jew, who, if he had any 
thought whatever of such a personage, dreaded his coming. 
Hence Jesus could safely use it wherever he taught, while 
those who were convinced that he was’ the Messiah would 
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address him and write of him in less ambiguous words. Oth- 
ers have supposed that Christ called himself “The Son of 
man” in order to prevent men whom he addressed, and in 
whose presence he did the wonderful things which were to con- 
vince them that he came from God, from deifying himself. 
He had abundant evidence in the history of the people to whom 
he came, and in the practices of surrounding nations, that men 
were peculiarly prone to deify their heroes ; but as he was sent 
to redeem men from all idolatry, to convert them from all 
kinds of false worship to the worship of the one living and 
true God, in spirit and in truth, he must guard himself against 
being taken for the object of their adoration. He was solicit- 
ous, therefore, to have them regard him as one distinct from 
and inferior to the God to whom he would lead th:m in wor- 
ship and obedience. | 

It is not improbable that either, perhaps both of these rea- 
sons may have led Jesus to the common application of this title 
to himself, but, as already said, neither is generally accepted 
as accounting for the fact, nor is it probable that we shall at 
present arrive at any view which will justify any other than 
the common confession that we are ignorant why he so greatly 
preferred and so commonly used this title, and why his follow- 
ers have in as marked manner substituted something else for it. 
But this concession does by no means make it inconsistent for 
us to note the significance of the title, and to endeavor to show 
from well-authenticated facts in the life of Jesus, how appro- 
priately it is applied to him. 

Among the Hebrews, as is conceded by all who are compe- 
tent to express an opinion on the subject, the word Son was a 
great favorite, and was employed to designate a great variety 
of relations. Whatever was closely connected with anything, 
dependent on it, bore a resemblance to it, was the consequence 
of it, or was worthy of it, was called the Son of that thing. 
Ezekiel and Daniel were called of God to reprove, instruct, 
warn and guide the people, and they were each addressed by 
Jehovah, when he assigned them their work, as the Son of 
Man. Its significance as thus applied, is, as is very generally 
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agreed, this: A constant reminder that however much they 
might consider themselves dignified and honored by the great- 
ness and importance of the work assigned to them, they were 
to remember, also, that they were of the same nature as those 
to whom they were sent, and that from the common ground 
of humanity they were to be deeply iuterested in them. 

Now it seems to us that what these prophets had need to be 
reminded of as a duty, Jesus, by so constantly calling himself 
“the Son of Man,” accepts as a privilege, and by this frequent 
reiteration of it, would have us recognize the fact and note its 
significance. The natural tendency of power, authority, espe- 
cially of the consciousness of having superior endowments and 
of being gifted above our fellows with knowledge or any other 
ability, is, as the history of man shows; to put us aloof, and to 
make us feel that we ought to stand aloof from them. We 
make an aristocracy of our privilege and position, and in the 
use of our superiority seek to make the recipient of every favor 
feel that we are sensitively conscious of our condescension in 
noticing him. Hence the necessity for the common, almost 
universal reminding of men that they ought not to separate 
themselves from their kind. Jesus evidently needed no such 
reminder. He put himself in most hearty sympathy with our 
common humanity, and realized that he was sent on his mis- 
sion for the benefit of man. He called himself “the Son of 
Man,” and the facts in his Jife which show how true he was to 
what his self-assumed title so obviously meant, are among the 
most significant and valuable and influential facts connected 
with his mission to human souls. It is largely by virtue of 
what he showed himself to have in common with our humanity 
that his religion touclies, satisfies, influences, the hearts of men, 
whatever the peculiarities of their nationality, or of the age in 
which they live. The human element in him overrode all 
national prejudice, and, separated from all the distinctions 
and idiosyncraciss of race, made so especially prominent the one 
characteristic distinguishing human beings everywhere, as to 
give to him what can be claimed by no other, the exclusive dis- 
tinction of being the Saviour of the World. There is not, nor 
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has there ever been such a catholicity of feeling, such a perfect 
comprehension and display of complete and entire humanity, 
as was manifest in Jesus Christ. We shall search in vain for 
another who so completely rises above the narrow influences of 
nationality, and so fully identifies himself with the humanity 
of all climes and ages. 

The historian and the biographer often bring to our notice 
the great and the good of all times, but all history shows us 
that nothing is more sharply distinct than race, nothing more 
marked than national characteristics, nothing more inefface- 
able than those characteristics inthe men of mark and worth 
who nobly represent and reflect glory upon the nationalities to 
which they belonged. 

The Hebrew, wherever we find him, in his own nation in its 
times of depression or of triumph, or as now, scattered in every 
nation, is different from all other men in certain unmistakably 
marked characteristics. The Roman was perfectly distinct in 
his characteristics from the Greek, the English are from the 
French, the Americans from all other people. And the pecul- 
iarities of one people seldom combine with those of another. 
Yet there are, beyond doubt, excellencies in all, and when we 
speak of Humanity as a whole, we include the aggregate of all 
these separate excellences. But only in two places do we 
group them: in the universal human race, and in Jesus Christ. 
He is “ The Son of Man,” the embodiment of the excellences 
of humanity at large. 

This is the peculiarity which distinguishes him, as the title 
“The Son of Man” sets forth a distinction. Roman, Greek, 
Barbarian, all nationalties, have with equal confidence and joy 
received him, for there was no barrier of national peculiarity 
noticeable in his manifestation of himself. To rich and to 
poor, to learned and to unlearned alike, he has been the 
accepted teacher, guide and comforter, because no individual 
idiosyncrasy separates him from the world’s various classes and 
conditions, but the perfection of his humanity unites him to 
all. Though born in Judea, in a humble home, amid a people 
who from birth cherished a sense of their superiority to all © 
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others, yet he, according to the forms of speech then prevail- 


ing, was not the Son of the Jew, nor the Son of the carpenter, 
nor the Son of the peculiar modes of living and thinking of 
that particular age and locality, but he was emphatically “The 
Son of Man,” the full, perfect representation of humanity. 


It is, we may repeat, undeniable that the best and most 


Catholic man, aside from Christ, has marked peculiarities, per- 
haps marked prejudices also. The pattern man in every nation 
would betray his nationality wherever he went. Place Isaiah, 


Paul, even St. John, anywhere that you will, they are still 


Jews, and cannot command all sympathies ; their lives would 
not be regarded as imitable except in part. In every land 
they would be known as foreigners, and out of place in every 


age except their own. But Christ “draws all men,” because 
in everything regarded as excellent in human character, he is 
seen to be complete by all, and separate from all nationalities 
and the limitations which are associated with them. He stands 
before us as one in whose character we trace whatever is best 
and truest in every man, and whatever is tenderest and gen- 
tlest and purest in every woman. All the excellences of 
humanity are so perfected in him, that he alone can with pro- 
priety be called the Son of Man. 

We shall probably see this still more distinctly when we 
notice two things in his life which make the record of it so 
charming, and which do so much now, as they have always 
done since he walked the earth, to give his truth and precept 
such wonderful power among men; viz., the universality of 
his sympathies. and their intense particular personality. His 
attitude with regard to the first of these, the universality of his 
sympathies, is one of contrast with that of every other revered 
and sacred character. Take for example, his apostles, and in 
such a contrast note how intensely national they were. They 
“ marvelled that he spake with a woman of Samaria.” Even 
their largest charity extended no farther than to inquisitive- 
ness if he would not “restore the kingdom unto Israel?” 
And even in modern times, in communities where the greatest 
diversities of nationality and race have contributed to their 
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creation, and where the boast is that we have the freest mani- 
festation of philanthropy and liberality, where we claim the 


most refined and ennobling influences of civilization, and the 
widest reach of charity,—a true and genuine fellow-feeling 
with other nations, other organizations, other parties, other 


neighborhoods even, than our own, is sadly crippled and lim- 


ited. We care but little for the struggles of humanity remote 


from us. We think of the Latin Church very much as the 
Jew thought of the Gentiles. Evangelicals, so called, speak of 
the non-evangelicals in the same proud, wicked, self-sufficient 


way in which the apostles spoke of those on whom they would 
call down fire from heaven ; and shrink from co-operative con- 
tact with them as the Jew shrank from the Samaritan. Mere 
sentiment. about liberality, and talk concerning sympathies, 
might indicate our all-comprehensive grasp of humanity, but 


when we get away from vague generalities, and bringing such 
matters home, consider what really we, and all men are, or 


rather what we are not, we see the most astounding contrasts 


between our own charity and the mighty sympathies of the 
heart of Christ. His love, broad, deep, and high as we can 
imagine the love of God to be,—and so entitling him to be 
calied “ The Son of God,” as well as “The Son of Man,”—was 
bounded by none of the miserable antipathies which fence us 
in from all the world. Wherever man had his dwelling, 
wherever humanity was struggling and striving, there to him 
was an object of sympathy, a being made in God’s image to 
be helped. We talk of “common people,” of “lower classes 
and orders.” Where does he call any whom the Common 
Father has created, common? Where has he authorized us to 
know any man after the flesh as low or high? No. As the 
Son of Man, the link between himself and all human beings 
was manhood. And that he never failed to see even when it 
was marred and wholly hidden from the sight of others. He 
saw it in the outcast and the degraded. Even the harlot was 
tenderly addressed as “ daughter,’ the hated publican as 
“Son,” and he went out “ to seek and save all the lost.” 

But just as evident as it is that his sympathies were univer- 
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sal, is it also manifest that he possessed the power of intense, 
particular, personal affections. He was the helper and Saviour 
of the human race; but this was because he was the helper 
and Saviour of every separate man of the race. It is possible, 
and perhaps easy for one to feel very great affection for a 
nation as a whole; to have, for example, great sympathies for 
Italy, or Ireland, or China, and yet not care anything what- 
ever for any single man in Italy, and to have strong antipa- 
thies towards every individual Irishman. Possible and easy to 
be a warm sympathizer with China, and yet not love one liv- 
ing Chinaman, just as it is easy to set great value on a flock of 
sheep, and yet have no particular care for any one sheep or 
lamb, which, if it were killed might easily be replaced with 
another of the same species. It is possible and easy, as we 
often see in the case of so-called reformers, for men to have 
fine, large, liberal views about the working-classes or the freed- 
men, and yet never have done or contemplated doing a loving 
act to one of them. Famous philanthropists are not rare who 
had no strong: friendships, no deep personal attachments. 
Charles Sumner is reported to have once said, “I have got 
beyond feeling interested in individuals.” The idea of a uni- 
versal sympathy was old to the world when Christ was born. 
It is the realization of it in himself that was new and efficient. 
Long before he came there had been bursts of applause in the 
theatre, as the Roman Terence had vehemently declared: “1 
am a man, and nothing that can affect man is indifferent to 
me.” But who does not know that to him who uttered this 
sentiment it was nothing more than a fine sentiment. Every 
pretense of realizing it by himself or by others who may have 
admired it, was a failure. Only one has come into the world 
who actually vitalized that sentiment. And he has done it, 
not by the utterance of high sounding words about elevating 
the masses, not by philosophizing about the progress of the 
race, nor projecting theories of the millennium, nor announc- 
ing himself as the Leader of the special cause of one class, nor 
championing the rights of another class; but he manifested his 
love for man, by personally loving and helping men. He 
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made Matthew, a detested publican, his associate in reaching 
and influencing all the detested ; he went into the home of the 
abhorred Zacchzeus, and treated him as a fellow-creature and a 
brother; he visited the sick and healed him; touched the 
blind and gave him sight. His philanthropy was no abstrac- 
tion, a beautiful and high sounding theory,, but it was the 
aggregate of his real and effective personal attachments. And 
so we say there was peculiar fitness, and, so far as we know 
the history of men, there was exclusive propriety in his calling 
himself “ The Son of Man”; for to the full, and that for all 
men, he, out of his catholic love, entered into sympathy with 
the varied wants of the race. 

In view of this idea of the meaning of this title which Jesus 
so often applied to himself, it is certainly significant that 
whenever he spoke of what he was to do for humanity, he 
called himself “ The Son of Man.”  Itis significant because at 
once it suggests this: One is seeking for us and desires to 
help us, who enters into our real feeling, and is impelled to his 
work by a quick appreciation of our condition and needs. Our 
condition and our needs may be peculiar. There are few, per- 
haps none, where identity of condition and need can be 
affirmed. Certainly the old notion that all men are equally 
lost in exceeding sinfulness and exceeding misery, is not in 
accordance with fact. We may have many things in common 
with others, and we may lack many things which others have ; 
but the peculiarities of our lost conditions are as various as indi- 
vidual character and life. Certainly the young man ‘whom 
Jesus loved because he had kept the commandments from his 
youth up, and yet to whom he said, “One thing thou lackest,” 
was not lost in the sense in which the woman taken in adultery 
was lost, to whom Jesus simply said, “Go and sin no more.” 
Zaccheeus, the publican, who, according to the account given by 
the evangelist, was a man of rare moral excellence, regularly 
giving one-half of his income to the poor, restoring four-fold to 
all who were wronged by him in the prosecution of his public 
business, was by no means lost in the sense in which they 
were whom Christ accused of being extortioners, unjust, and 
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hypocritical. And yet, there was that in the condition both of 
the young man, and of Zaccheus, as there is also now in the 
condition of those of whom they may be the types, not inaptly 
represented by the word “lost,” and for them, as well as for 
the lost in sin, the Son of Man seeks, that he may save them. 

But while all are not lost in identically the same manner, 
yet it is true that the Son of man addresses himself to all, and 
all need something which he has to impart. Through what a 
variety of temptations are men lost in sin: like Balaam, by 
love of gold; like Saul, by self-will and jealously and pride ; 
like Haman, by envy and selfishness; like the sons of Eli, by 
the habits growing from the unchecked beginnings of evil; 
like the licentious generally, through impure affections. Then 
how many are lost, in the sense of being held back from their 
ideal excellence by the entanglement of outward circumstances, 
repressing, discouraging, perhaps at last killing out their best 
ambitions. How many too are lost in the sense of fearing, or 
doubting, or denying God’s fatherly presence and care; and 
how many others are lost in and by those fancied securities 
and joys of the present, which, satisfying now but a fractional 
part of existence, provide nothing for the soul’s needs and the 
soul’s trials, so inevitable in the career of a being who “ can- 
not live by bread alone.” 

And this latter is the most common, perhaps, as it certainly 
is the most deceptive of all lost conditions. Deceptive in this, 
that the evil of such loss is not manifest in immediate danger 
or suffering. The sense of comfort in our surroundings, the 
enjoyments of prosperity, the satisfying presence of the sources 
of earthly good, all seem to say to us, “Soul, thou hast need of 
no more ; enjoy this, and be content.” But the counsel is not 
wise, as the experience of all who have passed on before us 
abundantly attests. And so over against just this condition of 
our life, the Son of man stands to help and to save even the 
most favored and happy. Not by repressing their joy, nor by 
diminishing present happiness ; but by bidding them rely on 

he strong arm of God, as more sustaining than all their earthly 
possessions ; by fortifying them with Christian principles as a 
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complete armor against the temptations peculiar to prosperity ; 
by throwing light on their path that they may not stumble; by 
giving them such assurances of God’s care and purpose, that 
in the sure-coming time of affliction they may not be the prey 
of doubts, fears, unreconciliation, mourning without hope. 

And so it becomes our privilege to feel, whatever is the 
character of our individual condition and’ need, the Son of 
Man, — because we are human, and he sounds all the depths, 
is adequate to all the needs, enters into fullest sympathy with 
all the peculiarities of our humanity, —seeks us, and seeks 
that he may save. It is a truth that should warn us against 
the folly of supposing that we have no need of him, for being 
human, that is impossible; he is for humanity, and therefore 
must be for us. 

It is also a truth that must encourage and cheer. He does 
not seek in vain, but shall find and save, not us only, but all 
made like us, all God’s disobedient, unreconciled, lost, in 
whatever sense. And so, not in the adaptation of his mission 
alone, but also in its realized blessings to the full by our 
common humanity, shall it be manifest that Jesus is the Son 
of Man by his saving Universal Humanity. 

Richard Eddy. 


General Review. 


Was Cvement a Universalist ? 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 1888, the Rev. Wm. De Loss 
Love, D.D., in an article entitled “Clement of Alexandria not an 
After-Death Probationist or Universalist,” makes an attempt to show 
that Clement was not,-as has been claimed, a believer in the final 
holiness of the human race. The claim that Clement was a believer 
in “ After-Death Probation,” and in “ Universal Salvation,” is repre- 
sented as made “of late, in the ‘New Departure’ Controversy.” 
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“These views have found some sanction among authors of former days. 
Several writers have recently quoted Dr. Shedd. . . . Dr. Shedd 
does not cite Clement’s language to prove his statement, but cites 
Baumgarten-Crucius.” . . . ‘ Redepenning represents Clement 
as holding that God punishes ‘only to reform and improve ;’ and 
many, following this statement made some fifty years ago, have said 
that Clement’s view leads to Universalism, because he held that all 
punishment is simply reformatory.” In these, and similar statements, 
Dr. Love seeks to leave the impression that the claim that Clement 
believed in and taught Universal Salvation, is a very recent one ; is 
suspicious as a novelty, and worth little because discovered or pre- 
tended to have been discovered such a little while ago. It is charita- 
ble to believe that Dr. Love is ignorant on this point, otherwise he 
would be open to the charge of deceit or want of candor. 

Dr. Ballou in his “ Ancient History of Universalism,” published in 

1829, quotes from the De usu Patrum, written by “the learned and 
Orthodox Daille,” and published in 1636,1 the following statement: 
“Tt is manifest, throughout his works, that Clement thought all the 
punishments that God inflicts upon men, are salutary, and executed 
by Him only for the purpose of instruction and reformation. Of this 
kind he reckons the torments which the damned in hell suffer. 
From which we discover that Clement was of the same opinion as his 
scholar Origen, who everywhere teaches that all the punishments of 
those in hell are purgatorial, that they are not endless, but will at 
length cease, when the damned are sufficiently purified by the fire.” 
Lib. ii. Cap. 4. 

So, also, Dr. Ballou quotes Archbishop Potter, — whose edition of 
the writings of Clement, Dr. Murdock, in his translation of Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, says, “is the best,” — as saying, after speaking 
of Origen’s belief in the salvation of all the damned: “ from which 
opinion Clement does not appear to have differed much, as he taught 
that the ‘ Devil can repent, and that even the most heinous sins are 
purged away by punishments after death.’” V. Not. in Clem. Alex- 
and. Strom. Lib. VI. p. 794. Edit. Potter. 1715. 

Without attempting to go farther back, these declarations of two 
hundred and fifty-two, and one hundred and seventy-three years ago, 
respectively, fully dispose of the insinuation that Clement’s Univer- 
salism is a discovery made only some fifty years ago. 


1 Translated into English (1651) under the title: A Treatise Concerning the 
Right, Use of the Fathers in the Decision of the Controversies that are at this Day in 
Religion. 
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That Clement did not believe in “ After-Death Probation,” is true; 
and it is as true that he did not believe in Before-Death Probation. 
He held to the endless freedom and ability of the human will, and there- 
fore fixed no limits of trial beyond which change wasimpossible. Man, 
he taught, is here for education, not for trial ; and his opportunity for 
education is as lasting as his being. This was also the peculiar theory 
of the Alexandrian School of Theology, and according to Dr. Allen, 
in his “ Continuity of Christian Thought ” it was the theory of all the 
Greek Fathers. Of necessity this view of the perpetuity of freedom 
and ability in man was a fundamental and not a mere incident in the 
Christian theory of which it was such a distinguishing characteristic, 
and of course it colored all the theories of punishment that could be 
held in connection with it. It would be impossible, holding this 
view, to conceive of punishment as an end, much less of its being end- 
less, or resulting in the annihilation of the punished. Redepenning, 
therefore, was right, when, as quoted by Dr. Love, he gives this 
synopsis of Clement’s views : 


“The deep corruption of mankind fills God, whose compassion for 
man is as unlimited as His hatred toward evil, not with anger, for 
He is never angry, but with the tenderest and most pitiful love. 
Hence He continually seeks all men, whom He loves for their own 
sake and resemblance to God, as the bird seeks her young who have 
fallen from the nest. His omnipotence, to which nothing is impossi- 
ble, knows how to overcome all evil, and convert it into good. He 
threatens, indeed, and punishes, but yet only to reform and improve ; 
and though in public discourse the fruitlessness of repentance after 
death be asserted, yet hereafter not only those who have not heard of 
Christ will receive forgiveness, but it may be hoped that the severer 
punishment which befalls the obstinate unbelievers will not be the 
conclusion of their history. For man, like every other spiritual being, 
can never lose his free-will. By means of this power, at all times, 
here and hereafter, noble minds, aided by that Divine power which is 
indispensable to success, are lifting themselves up from ignorance and 
deep corruption, and are drawing nearer in greater or less degree, to 
God and the truth.” 


This presentation of Clement’s views, is, according to Dr. Love, 
misleading, and the references to Clement’s writings, by Redepen- 
ning, do not justify the conclusions arrived at by the latter. How 
does Dr. Love show this? Not as Redepenning did, by going to the 
original source and translating Clement’s words, but by citations from 
the Edinburgh English edition of the Ante-Nicene Library. But 
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other English translations differ from this. They are the work of 
scholars by no means inferior to those employed by Clark in the edi- 
tion on which Dr. Love exclusively relies, and they were, moreover, 
for the most: part, opponents of Clement’s views, and therefore, not 
influenced by prejudice, but compelled by scholarship to put Clem- 
ent’s thought into the English which they have presented to the 
world. 

But Dr. Love does not seem fully satisfied that his chosen transla- 
tion militates against Clement’s doctrine, — and he concedes that it is 
his, — “‘ that some of the heathen are righteous and will be saved, 
(after death,) for this,” he says, “‘ Clement applies to an unwarranted 
number, embracing even some idolaters.”” Dr. Love’s remedy for 
this approach to Universalism on the part of Clement, lies in this 
guess: ‘Yet, it is possible that he refers only to such as worshipped 
the true God under merely an idol name.” So with Clement’s state- 
ment that God does not punish in “ retaliation for evil.” Dr. Love 
is equally dissatisfied, and comforts himself with another guess: “ He 
may mean previous to death. If he means after death, unless cor- 
rected before, it is again the germ idea of purification by the disci- 
pline of purgatory.” And “ purgatory ” is a word which Dr. Love 
regards as sufficient to arouse the Protestant world against anybody 
whose views of discipline after death it may express; being utterly 
oblivious of the fact shown by Dr. Knapp and other writers on Chris- 
tian theology, that the idea of purgatory as held in the Greek church, 
had nothing in common with the Romish doctrine of purgatory. 

Here, as elsewhere, what Dr. Love fails to comprehend is the doc- 
trine of Clement that man’s nature is the same in all worlds ; God’s 
government is also the same everywhere, and therefore, all that is pos- 
sible under that government in one place, is possible in all places. 
And it no more militates against this to quote Clement as saying that 
destruction, eternal death, await the impenitent beyond death, than it 
does to quote him as also saying that sinners are now dead and have 
now destroyed themselves. ‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, 
but in Me is thy help.” 

Leaving, then, Dr. Love’s quotations, let us notice what Clement 
really says, as we find it in the American edition of Clark’s Ante- 
Nicene Fathers. In the “ Ezxhortation to the Heathen,” Chapter 
IX., Clement says, in comment on the words, “To-day if ye will 
hear His voice:” “ And that to-day is lengthened out day by day, 
while it is called to-day. And to the end the to-day and the instruc- 
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tion continue ; and then the true to-day, the never-ending day of God, 
extends over eternity. Let us then ever obey the voice of the Divine 
word. For the to-day signifies eternity.” — Vol. 2. p. 196. 

So, in the Pedagogue, Clement argues as Universalists of his day 
and since, have argued, against the objection: ‘‘ How, then, if the 
Lord loves man, and is good, is He angry and punishes?” “We 
must, therefore,” says Clement, “treat of this point with all possible 
brevity ; for this mode of treatment is advantageous to the right 
training of the children, occupying the place of a necessary help. 
For many of the passions are cured by punishment, and by the incul- 
cation of the sterner precepts, as also by instruction in certain princi- 
ples. For reproof is, as it were, the surgery of the passions of the 
soul; and the passions are, as it were, an abscess of the truth, which 
must be cut open by an incision of the lancet of reproof. Reproach 
is like the application of medicines, dissolving the callosities of the 
life; and in addition, reducing the excrescences of pride, restoring 
the patient to the healthy and true state of humanity. Admonition 
is, as it were, the regimen of. the diseased soul, prescribing what it 
must take, and forbidding what it must not. And all these tend to 
salvation and eternal health. Furthermore, the general of an army, 
by inflicting fines and corporeal punishments with chains and the: 
extremest disgrace on offenders, and sometimes even by punishing 
individuals with death, aims at good, doing so for the admonition of 
the officers under him. Thus also He who is our great General, the 
Word, the Commander-in-chief of the universe, by admonishing those 
who throw off the restraints of His law, that He may effect their 
release from the slavery, error, and captivity of the adversary, brings 
them peacefully to the sacred concord of citizenship. . . . For 
those who are not induced by praise are spurred on by censure; and 
those whom censure calls not forth to salvation, being as dead, are by 
denunciation roused to the truth. . . . Whereof he adds plainly, 
‘rousing the sleeper from deep sleep,’ which of all things else is 
likest death. . . . Now hatred of evil attends the good man, 
in virtue of His being in nature good. Wherefore I will grant that 
He punishes the disobedient (for punishment is for the good and 
advantage of him who is punished, for it is the correction of a refrac- 
tory subject ) ; but I will not grant that He wishes to take vengeance. 
Revenge is retribution for evil, imposed for the advantage of him 
who takes the revenge. He will not desire us to take revenge, who 
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teaches us ‘to pray for those that despitefully use us.” Chapter 
Vill. pp. 225-227. 

So again: ‘To speak briefly, therefore, the Lord acts toward us 
as we do towards our children. ‘ Hast thou children ? Correct them,’ 
is the exhortation of the book of Wisdom, ‘ and bend them from their 
youth. Hast thou daughters? Attend to their body, and let not thy 
face brighten towards them,’ — although we love our children exceed- 
ingly, both sons and daughters, above all else whatever. For those 
who speak with a man merely to please him, have little love for him, 
seeing they do not pain him; while those who speak for his good, 
though they inflict pain for the time, do him good for ever after. It 
is not immediate pleasure, but future enjoyment, that the soul has in 
view.” Chapter ix. p. 228. 

In the Stromata, Book VI. Chapter vi., Clement also says: “It 
has been shown in the second book of the Stromata, that the apostles, 
following the Lord, preached the Gospel to those in Hades. For it 
was requisite, in my opinion, that as here, so also there, the best of 
the disciples should be imitators of the Master; so that He should 
bring to repentance those belonging to the Hebrews, and they the 
Gentiles ; that is, those who had lived in righteousness according to 
the Law and Philosophy, who had ended life not perfectly, but sin- 
fully. For it was suitable to the Divine administration, that those 
possessed of greater worth in righteousness, and whose life had been 
pre-eminent, on repenting of their transgressions, though found in 
another place, yet being confessedly of the number of the people of 
God Almighty, should be saved, each one according to his individual 
knowledge. And, as I think, the Saviour also exerts His might 
because it is His work to save; which accordingly He also did by 
drawing to salvation those who became willing, by the preaching [of 
the Gospel] to believe on Him, wherever they were. If, then, the 
Lord descended to Hades for no other end but to preach the Gospel, 
as He did descend ; it was either to preach the Gospel to all or to the 
Hebrews only. If, accordingly, to all, then all who believe shall be 


saved, although they may be of the Gentiles, on making their profes- 


sion there ; since God’s punishments are saving and disciplinary, lead- 
ing to conversion, and choosing rather the repentance than the death 
of a sinner; and especially since souls, although darkened by pas- 


sions, when released from their bodies, are able}to perceive more 


clearly, because of their being no longer obstructed by the paltry 
flesh.”” pp. 490, 491. 
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So, in the tenth chapter, on “The Son the Ruler and Saviour of 
All,” Clement says: “To Him is placed in subjection all the host 
of angels and gods. He, the paternal Word, exhibiting the holy 
administration for Him who put [all] in subjection to Him. Where- 
fore also all men are His; some through knowledge, and others not yet 
so; and some as friends, some as faithful servants, some as servants 
merely. This is the Teacher, who trains the Gnostic by mysteries, 
and the believer by good hopes, and the hard of heart by corrective 
discipline through sensible operation. Thence His providence is in 
private, in public, and everywhere. . . . And how is He Saviour 
and Lord, if not the Saviour and Lord of all? But He is the Saviour 
of those who have believed, because of their wishing to know; and 
the Lord of those who have not believed, till, being enabled to confess 
Him, they obtain the peculiar and appropriate boon which comes by 
Him. . . . For all things are arranged with a view to the salvation 
of the universe, by the Lord of the universe, both generally and par- 
ticularly. It is then the function of the righteousness of salvation to 
improve every thing as far as practicable. For even minor matters 
are arranged with a view to the salvation of that which is better, and 
for an abode suitable for people’s character. Now everything that is 
virtuous changes for the better, having as the proper cause of change 
the free choice of knowledge, which the soul has in its own power. 
But necessary corrections, through the goodness of the great over- 
seeing Judge, both by the attendant angels, and by various acts of 
anticipative judgment compel egregious sinners to repent.” pp. 524 
—526. 

In the Fragments, Clement says, in commenting on 1st. Peter, ii. 
23: “But committed himself to him that judgeth unrighteously : ” 
“He indeed gave himself up to those who judged according to an 
unjust law; because he was unserviceable to them; inasmuch as he 
was righteous ; or, he committed to God those who judged :unright- 
eously, and without cause insisted on his death, so that they might be 
instructed by suffering punishment.” p. 572. 

And finally, we have this strong statement in his comment on 1st. 
John ii. 2: “And not only for our sins ’—that is, for those of the 
faithful, — is the Lord the propitiator, does he say, ‘ but also for the 
whole world.’ He. indeed ‘saves all; but some [He saves], convert- 
ing them by punishments; others, however, who follow voluntarily 


[He saves] with dignity of honor ; so that every knee should bow to 
Him, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the 
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earth; that is, angels, men, and souls that before His advent have 
departed from this temporal life.” Fragments. p. 575. 
These statements are, we submit, sure proofs that Clement carried 


out his doctrine of freedom of will and of ability, to its legitimate 


conclusions, and whatever else he may seem to Dr. Love to say, must, 
as it can, be interpreted in perfect harmony with these. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Fighting Phil. The Life and Military Career of Philip Henry Sheridan, Gen- 
eral of the Army of the United States. By Rev. P. C. Headley. New Edition. 
530 a = Lee & Shepard. New Weal: Chas. T. Dillingham. 12mo. pp. 


This is an old favorite with young readers, having first appeared 


the year of the close of the war. It is now revised and brought down 
to the period of its heroes, death and burial. Mr. Headley is a ready 
writer, and his works are always fascinating to the young. As we 
dip into these pages, time is for the moment annihilated, and we seem 


to be “fighting our battles over again,” so graphic and truthful are 
Mr. Headley’s pictures of the war. The book is wholesome reading 
for young and old. 


_ Around the Year. By J. Pauline Sunter. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 
cents. 


Of all the Calendars for 1889, this is by far the daintiest and most 
beautiful that we have seen. A page of heavy gilt-edged card, 5 1-2 
by 3 3-4 inches, is given to each month, appropriately illustrated by 
figures of little children in most exquisite sepiatint, by J. Pauline 
Sunter. The cards are tastily tied together with white silk cord, and 
are so arranged on rings to which a chain is attached by which they 
may be hung on the wall or elsewhere, that they may be turned over 
like the leaves of a book, as each month shall be needed for refer- 
ence. It is an appropriate and most useful present for the New 
Year. 


: A Samos Carol. By Dinah Maria Mulock. Sepiatint. Gilt edges. Rib- 
oned. / 
A Friend Stands at the Door. By Dinah Maria Mulock. Sepiatint. Gilt 


edges. Ribboned. $1.00. 


These charmingly appropriate presents for the holidays are put up 
in beautiful style on thick cards, 9 3-4 by 5 3-4 inches, and bound with 
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blue ribbons. Miss Mulock’s exquisite little Christmas Carol, “ God 
rest ye merry gentlemen,” is the theme of the Christmas cards, into 
the very spirit of which Miss Sunter has entered in furnishing Sepia- 
tint illustrations. . 

The no less popular psalm for New Year’s Eve, “A Friend Stands 
at the Door,” furnishes especially interesting and fitting sentiments 
for consideration as we bid farewell to the Old and extend our wel- 
come to the New. Miss Sunter is equally happy in her illustrations 
of this poem, giving us some appropriate paintings expressive of the 
sentiments of the text. For inexpensive and timely holiday gifts we 


give these hearty commendation. 


The School Album. A Collection of New and Beautiful Songs for Day Schools. 
By H. W. Fairbank, Author of ‘‘ School Songs,”’ etc., ete. ords by Miss Min- 
nie B. Lowry. Chicago:. S. R. Winchell & Co. 1885. 12mo. v.p. 30 cents. 


This is a combined edition of Three Parts, the first part adapted 
to Primary Schools, the second to Intermediate, and the third to 


Advanced Classes. The sentiment of the songs is attractive to chil- 
dren in these respective grades of Schools, and is pure and elevated. 
The music is such as children are quick to learn and enthusiastic in 
using. The Album will be deservedly popular wherever it is intro- 


duced, and no teacher will regret obtaining a copy for trial. The 


Parts are also sold separately at 10 cents each, or $1.00 per dozen. 
Address the publishers at 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Days Serene. Illustrated by Margaret MacDonald Pullman. Boston: Lee & 
Shephard. 1888. Royal Oblong Quarto 14 1-2 by 101-2 inches. $5.00, 


“ Days Serene ” is the restful and dreamy title of a charming art- 
book. That the illustrations are engraved by Mr. George T. 


Andrew, and printed under his direction, is a full guarantee of their 
excellence. Mrs. Pullman has used her pencil with exquisite taste, 
re-producing beautiful landscape scenery, the grand and picturesque 


of many-sided nature. Down by the sea, on the side of the moun- 


tain, in the depths of the woods, in the flowery meadow, and beside 
playful streams she has thoughtfully and sympathetically wandered, 
transcribing the enchanting pictures of this wonderful variety for the 
pleasure of the multitude. The poetic selections which are associated 
with these artistic productions, still further appeal to the best within 
us, being from the favorite writers who always address “the better 
angels of our nature,” The book’s magnificent proportions, rich 
binding, creamy paper and handsome letter-press, make an exceed- 
ingly choice art volume. 


A Book of Poems, By John W. Chadwick. Boston. Robert Brothers, 1888. 
16mo. pp. 280. 

Few, if any, of these poems are new, but are here brought together 
from the various sources to which they were first contributed, and are 
classified according to their subjects. Old friends in such garb are 
always welcome guests, and the new-gain-in worth by the company 
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and guise in which they are found. The poems for “ Comfort in Sor- 
row” are all keyed to the trustfulness expressed in the first : 


‘**O Love Divine, of all that is 
The sweetest still and best, 
Fain would I come and rest to-night 
Upon thy sheltering breast.’’ 


And the last poem of all in the collection, breathes a fulness of 
confidence and a largeness of hope freighted with sure consolation : 


‘* It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all, — 
A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call. 


They cannot be where God is not, 
any sea or shore ; 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore.”’ 


Mr. Chadwick’s great love for little children finds rich expression 
in “ The Oldest Story,” “In an Unknown Tongue,” “ Catching Sun- 
shine,” ‘Sadness and Gladness,” and other exquisite voicings of the 
place and glory of babyhood. ‘They touch all hearts and make those 
special revealings of affection known only to parents. Nor are the 
“Poems of Life and Love” any less strong yet tender. The ‘Téte- 
a-Téte,” in few words brings the whole of life before us; “ Rowena 
Darling,” “Starlight,” ‘ Anti-Discouragement,” “Jan Steener’s 
Ride,” and “ Fate,” are among the choicest possible expressions of 
pure and fervent passion. 

The longest poem in the book is the deservedly popular “ Legend 
of Good Poets,” delivered to the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity of Har- 
vard University, in 1885, in which Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell and others obtain fitting tributes of affection and praise. 
Among the Sonnets the following, on “ Identity ” is not likely to be 
unappreciated nor forgotten : 


‘* How shall I know myself when I have come 

To that strange land beyond the sea of death, 
“Ere the first voice that speaks with heavenly breath 

Shall, out of all the sweet and murmured hum, 

Call me by name ? How know ere I am known 
That Iam he who once in other spheres 

Drank to the lees so many golden years 
And called so many loving hearts my own ? 

Doubtless, my God, in ways I cannot guess, 
Thou wilt reveal me to my doubting sense ; 

But, O my love, the sign that most shall bless, 
And bring the swiftest, surest confidence, 

Shall be that in my inmost heart I find 
The thought of thee so lovingly enshrined.”’ 


The mechanical make up of the book is of the best—a dainty 
dress to noble sentiments. 
Romances, Lyries, and Sonnets from the Poetic Works of Elizabeth Barrett 


he Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 16mo. pp- 
189, 1.00. 
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The selections in this dainty volume have been made with excellent 
judgment, and embrace many of the most beautiful and striking of 
Mrs. Browning’s shorter poems. The wonderful genius of Robert 
Browning has not obliterated, although in popular circles it may have 
temporarily obscured, the equally unique genius of his wife. She 
still has a large circle of admirers. To them this neatly bound vol- 
ume will give great delight; and it will be strange if it does not 
greatly add to their number. 


The Story of the States. The Story of the State of New York. By Elbridge 
S. Brooks. 1880. 8vo. pp. 311. 

hy er of Ohio. By Alexander Black. 1880. 8vo. pp. 326. Boston. D. Loth- 
rop 0. 


These are the first two volumes of a series in which it is the inten- 
tion, according to the leading title, to tell ‘“‘ The Story of the States ” 
composing our great Union. If the plan is carried out as here 
begun, it will result in the production of an extended series admirably 
adapted to interest old and young readers alike, and give to all, in a 
pleasing manner, a comprehensive statement of the beginnings and 
growth of American life in the several sections of our country. The 
volumes are convenient in size, printed on excellent paper, from large 
- open-faced type, and profusely and appropriately illustrated. 

Mr. Brook’s “ Story of the State of New York” is a vivid, pictu- 
resque and entertaining outline of the several stages of growth that 
have distinguished the Empire State. Beginning with the Dutch set- 
tlers at Manhattan, he advances to the Story of English Rule, the 
War for Independence from the Mother Country, the Results of Inde- 
pendence, and the Great Rebellion of 1861. The story has this 
unique peculiarity that many of its incidents and much relating to its 
account of domestic life, is connected in pleasing narrative form, with 
the fortunes of Teunis Jansen and his descendants, a feature which 
cannot fail to give a charm to the book as read by the young. The 
spirit of the book, — free from censorious criticism on the one hand, 
and from undue laudation on the other, —is admirable, and shows 
conspicuously the impartiality and fairness of the author. A chrono- 
logical epitome at the end of the “Story,” followed by a catalogue of 
a few of the leading general histories of the State, make a valuable 
addition to the volume. 

“The Story of Ohio” is admirably told by Mr. Black, and has a 
special interest at this time, as Ohio has just celebrated its hundredth 
birthday. It has been a century that may well excite State and 
National pride. France and England engaged in severe contests for 
the possession of this territory ; and the story of their struggle Mr. 
Black presents in vivid eolors and an intensely interesting manner. His 
whole narrative is clear and terse, and as full as the inevitable limita- 
tions of the volume permitted. 

The development of the State of Ohio, in itself and in its relation 
to other States of the West and North-west, has been exceptionally 
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significant and interesting. Pioneer life was invested with romance 
although accompanied also with privation and hardship; and the 
greatness of the growth of the territory in agricultural and commer- 
cial importance, has been well matched by the number of great men 
whom it has reared for the benefit of the nation at large. Of all this 
romance and reality, material and mental greatness, cabin life and 
luxurious homes, Mr. Black tells the “ Story” impressively and well. 


Readings in Natural Soe. Animal Memoirs. PartI. Mammals. Part II. 
Birds. By Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D. Ivison, Blakeman & Co. New York and 
Chicago. 16mo. pp. xvii., 317; viii., 397. 


These are not text-books on Natural History nor simple stories of 
animals ; yet we may venture the opinion that they will prove in most 
cases as full of instruction as if their character were more technical, 
and as full of interest to the child as mere stories can be. Dr. Lock- 
wood, of whom we knew something as an educator, from his recog- 
nized position as a naturalist and a scientist, and from his published 
writings in the American Naturalist and the Popular Science 
Monthly, is here revealed to us as a man possessed of a graceful lit- 
erary style, comparing favorably with that of our best descriptive 
authors. He has evidently made the acquaintance of the Mammals 
and Birds he writes about, and has studied their traits and characteris- 
tics with a genuine enthusiasm, and more, has cultivated tenderness 
of feeling and affection for them. Thus writing the biographies of 
his humble friends, he unfolds their wonderful structure and portrays 
the habits and typical characters which constitute their personal lives. 
In this way he shows their singular wisdom, their exhibitions of con- 
science, of magnanimity and sympathy, their sports and tricks, until 
we ourselves feel an interest and friendship for these lower orders of 
creation. 

These two volumes are just the thing for reading classes in schools, 
and for reading clubs composed of young people generally; as also 
for private perusal. They will inspire higher and better views of the 
character of the animate creation, higher standards, indeed, of char- 
acter in general. We especially commend them to the favorable 
notice of our Book Commission. 


Little Helpers. By Margaret Vandegrift. Boston. Ticknor & Co. 1889. 4 to pp 
251. 


This profusely illustrated book, mainly the story of two children, 
Johnny and Tiny Leslie,—although other characters are introduced,— 
will be read with great delight by old and young, but will be mainly 
attractive to the children, for its naturalness, for its interesting narra- 
tive, for the bright, helpful spirit which pervades it. The Author, 
known to all magazine readers as a most charming entertainer of 
children, keeps her reputation bright in this effort, and will receive 
the unanimous request of its youthful readers, for more. 
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Musical Miscellanies: Historial, Critical, Philosophical and Pe ic. 
BAW. S. B. Mathews. How to Understand Music. Vol. II. Phileleiokig: 
Theodore Presser. 1888. 8vo. pp. viii. 208. 


“The author says in his “ Prefatory Note,” that “The present 
volume is a sort of accident, having grown out of the plan of modify- 
ing the first volume of ‘ How to Understand Music,’ by replacing the 
last two essays and the Dictionary with new matter. Upon collecting 
the material it was found to greatly exceed such limits; so in place of 
adding it to the old volume it was decided to make a newone. The 

‘essays here collected represent the more important phases of the 
author’s musical studies since the production of the first volume.” 
They are historical, critical, philosophical, and educational Papers on 
Music. Some of them are in the range of the student just beginning 
to understand that noble science, and others will be of great advan- 
tage to the professional expert. Among these essays is a valuable 
one on Schubert, concluding with an analysis of his great Symphony 
in C; one on Berloiz, with an analysis of his Requiem, Te Deum, 
and Damnation of Faust; and quite an exhaustive one on Richard 
Wagner, analyzing his great works, and telling the “Story of the 
Nieblung’s Ring.” To these are added chapters on the ‘Psycho- 
logical Relations of Music,” “Theory of Piano Teaching,” “The 
Tonal System and Temperament,” “‘ The Tonic Sol-Fa as an Educa- 
tional Factor,” “Self-Culture in Music,” ‘The Greek Drama of 
Modern Opera,” and a “ Bird’s-Eye View of Musical History.” 

Mr. Matthew’s reputation is a guarantee of the fairness and thor- 
oughness of his work, and his enthusiasm makes his style interesting 
to all lovers of music. He promises the issue of a third volume ere 
long, in which shall be given an account of the whole course of musi- 

cal history. We shall welcome its appearance. 





Rachel Armstrong or Love and Theology. A novel, by Celia Parker Wooley. 
Fifth edition. Boston. Ticknor & Co. 16mo. pp. 439. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


This pleasant story was published a year ago (under the second of 
the above titles), and stands as the forerunner and prototype of the 
theological novels that are now so popular in England and America. 
It is now first brought out in a fifty-cent paper-covered book, to meet 
the great demand for a less expensive edition. An enthusiastic 
admirer of the story calls it “The American ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ” 
with which designation we can hardly agree, regarding either its 
plot, analysis or power. But it is a well-written love story, of pleas- 
ing, but not strong style, making little attempt at the elucidation of 
the theological differences which for a long time separated the lovers, 
and conveying to one ignorant of the so-called liberal theology, a 
faint impression, if any, of its distinctive features. It lacks the 
directness so manifest in “ Robert Elsmere,” the power of protraying 
character which distinguishes “John Ward.” The chapters, “The 
History of an Ambrotype” and “Home Again,” seem to us the best 
in the book, so far as revealing power and knowledge of character in 
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the author. It is a book of healthy tone, and pleasure will be found 
in its perusal. 


An Elaborate History and Genealogy of the Ballous in America ; carefully 
compiled and Edited by Adin Ballou; with numerous Artistic Illustrations, 
Ariel Ballou M.D., and Latimer W. Ballou, LL. D., Proprietary Publishers, 
8vo. pp. 1324. Half sheep binding $5.00, half goat $6.00. 


This is a remarkable volume, whether we consider its size, the age 
of its faithful compiler and editor, the vast amount of labor required 
in collecting and putting in orderly array its many facts, names and 
dates, or its special value to Universalists as the genealogical history 
of a family so greatly distinguished in our Church. The book con- 
tains 9141 names of —for the most part —the descendants, of both 
sexes, of Maturin Ballou, who was a co-proprietor with Roger Wil- 
liams, the Colonial founder of Rhode Island, in his Providence Plan- 
tations. His name, written by him Mathurin Bellow, first appears on 
the proprietors’ records, in 1646. He “was almost certainly ‘the 
younger son of a good family in Devonshire,’ England, born probably 
between 1610 and 1620, who like all the unendowed offshoots of 
feudal nobility, had to seek his fortune for himself, and chose emigra- 
tion to America.”” In the body of the Colonial Records at Provi- 
dence, R. I., his name is spelled Maturin Ballue ; in a receipt given 
by Roger Williams to his widow, in 1663, her name is spelled Bel- 
leau; in a document dividing his estate, it is spelled Matureene 
Belloo ; but by his descendants, at an early date, it was spelled as 
first given in this notice. In the English branch of the family in the 
County of Devonshire, the spellings have been even more various, and 
at present it is in most cases written Bellew. They “have always 
belonged to the Roman Catholic or to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” while the American representatives have been the most 
Independent Dissenters. 

This seems to have been fully manifest in the case of Maturin Bal- 
lou, the progenitor of the American family, in the fact that he threw 
in his lot with Roger Williams. And very naturally, his immediate 
descendants were Baptists. His great grandson, bearing also the 
name of Maturin, was the first preacher in the family, beginning his 
labors in this capacity in the Calvinistic Baptist Church in 1752. 
‘“‘Four of his sons became more or less distinguished preachers, viz., 
Benjamin, for many years a Baptist, but finally a Universalist; 
Maturin, who lived and died in the Baptist ministry ; David, first a 
Baptist, and then for many years a Universalist minister; and Hosea, 
renowned as a champion of Universalism wherever Universalism is 
known. Among the grandchildren, the same denomination makes 
honorable claim to Revs. Moses Ballou, Hosea Faxon Ballou, and 
Massena B. Ballou. Among the great-grandsons, that denomination 
has on its role of distinction Rev. Hosea Ballou 2nd, the first among 
the ministerial brethren to receive the title of D.D., and first President 
of Tufts College; also his two brothers, Revs. William S. and Levi 
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Ballou; also Rev. Russell A. Ballou and Rev. James H. Ballou, in 
other lines.” A cursory examination of the volume with reference to 
this fact, shows that about thirty Ballou’s are named who chose the 
Christian ministry as a profession. More than half of the number 
were in the Universalist Church. 

The Ballou’s have been a remarkable family in various walks in 
life, as their history so fully makes them known to us; and we com- 
mend this volume most heartily to the notice of all who are generally 
interested in genealogical studies ; and especially to those of the Uni- 
versalist faith who justly honor the name and influence of Rev. 
Hosea Ballou, the most eminent of those who have borne the name. 
Dr. Ariel Ballou, brother of the compiler and editor of the work, 
associated with Hon. Latimer W. Ballou in the publication of the 
History, died before it had passed through the press. The surviving 
publisher incurs large expense and no little pecuniary risk in giving 
to the public a volume so much larger than was at first contemplated. 
It is to be hoped that the demand for the work will be such-as to 
repay him in some measure for the responsibility he has assumed. 
The book may be obtained of Hon. L. W. Ballou, Woonsocket, R. I., 


and also at the Universalist Publishing House. 


The life and Labors of the late Rev. William Stephens Balch, with an Outline 
of his Writings and Discourses, and Biographical Sketches and Recollections of 
Incidents, Travels and Correspondence during a History of more than Sixty Years. 
By Rev. H. Slade. Chicago. 1888. 12mo. pp. 326. $1.50. 

This tribute to a good man, an eminent preacher, a thorough and 
consistent Universalist, is from the pen of one fitted by Mr. Balch 
for the ministry many years ago; one who knew him thoroughly, 
and who, appreciating his abilities and spirit, has done from the heart 
his work of setting the facts of that life and labors in orderly array 
in these pages. Fortunately Mr. Balch had done some work of an 
autobiographical character, chiefly covering the years of his childhood 
and youth, including his general education and his special training for 
the ministry. Of this Mr. Slade has wisely and judiciously availed 
himself, making it the foundation of his story of the more public life 
of his subject. 

Mr. Balch lived a very busy life, devoting himself with untiring 
energy to the honor and advance of the cause espoused by him in his 
early manhood. He was an ever-ready preacher, a faithful and sym- 
pathetic pastor, a lover of children, who were easily and permanently 
attached to him, and a warm sympathizer with all that sought the 
good of humanity. His genial spirit, and generous hospitality, were 
manifest to all his brethren, and though he occasionally differed with 
them on questions of faith and policy, he had the respect and esteem 
of all. To him belongs the honor of having inaugurated the policy 
of having our periodicals owned and carried on in the interest of the 
denomination rather than for the enrichment of individuals; and to 
him, more than to all others, is due the establishment of the Canton 
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Theological School, and St. Lawrence University. His labors in this 
direction were untiring, persistent and thorough, till the object was 
accomplished. 

Mr. Slade has made many extracts from the writings of Mr. 
Balch, giving several sermons entire. These show the intellectual 
quality of the man, the fertility of his mind, and, in large measure, 
the secret of his success as a preacher. Mr. Balch was very much 
averse to titles, and when St. Lawrence University gave him the 
degree of D.D., he declined using it, and was not pleased when his 
friends employed it in speaking of him. We commend this volume 
to the notice of all, and especially to our young preachers who would 
know under what circumstances the Universalist ministry was entered 
and sustained sixty years ago. The Memoir contains a truthful 
lithographic likeness of the veteran preacher. 


Westminster and Other Sermons. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Arch- 
bishop. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1888. 16mo. pp. vi., 315. 

The Contents of this book are selected from “ Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey,” and “Sermons preached for the most part in 
Ireland,” both of which are now out of print. The Sermons were 
evidently written and preached with an earnest moral purpose that 
they should have a practical bearing on life. They are, for the most 
part, appeals to the conscience and heart ; and, notwithstanding some 
of their antiquated theology and excessive Church of England phrase- 
ology, they suggest many good and important things in relation to the 
conduct of life and the superior excellence of Christian living. Com- 
paring them with other volumes from the same pen, they seem to 
us to contain the cream of the Archbishop’s sermons. 


A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL. D., Professor of Church History in 


the Union Theological Seminary, n connection with a number of 
Patristic Scholars of Europe and America. Vol. X. Saint Chrysostom ; Homi- 
lies on the Gospel of Saint Matthew. New York. The Christian Literature 
Company. 1888. Royal 8 vo. pp. xxii., 551. 


This volume comes out of its regular course, for reasons thus stated 


in the following notice from the publishers : 

“‘ The publishers, finding that volume IX of the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, which is the first volume of St. Chrysostom’s Works, 
and is prepared chiefly by Dr. W. R. W. Stephens, of England, 
could not be ready before January next, decided to issue volume X 
now, and volume IX in January. Volume IX is in the printers 
hands, and promises to be one of the most interesting books of the 
series containing Prolegomena by Dr. Schaff, in connection with the 


new translations of Dr. Stephens.” 
The volumes covering the works of the great orator of the early 


Church will be among the most valuable and popular of the series. 


The translation of the Homilies was originally made by the Rev. Sir 
George Prevost, Bart., of Oriel College, Oxford, and was published 
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in 1851 in the Oxford Library of the Fathers. The present text is a 
thorough revision of Prevost’s translation, by Professor M. B. Rid- 
dle, of the Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Penn. 
Three volumes of the Oxford edition are represented in one of the 
American. 


The Life of Young Sir Henry Vane, Governor of Massachusetts Bay, and 
Leader of the Long Parliament. With a consideration of the English Common- 
wealth as a Forecast of America. By James K. Hosmer Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1888. 8vo. pp. xxx. 581. $4.00. 

The mottoes placed by Mr. Hosmer on his title page are these 
two, — the first from John Bright’s letter to the Committee for the 
Centennial Celebration of the American Constitution: “As you 
advance in the second century of your national life, may we not ask 
that our two nations may become one people?” the second, from 
Upham’s Life of Vane: “The name of Young Sir Henry Vane is 
the most appropriate link to bind us to the land of our fathers.” 
They are indications of the great purpose which the author keeps in 
view throughout his work. The English speaking people, are, he 
thinks, well-fitted to come together in one great nationality, and the 
general interests of humanity will be firmly secured and perpetuated 
when this result is reached. .In the principles advocated by Sir 
Henry Vane, Mr. Hosmer sees the germ of true Republicanism, and 
their past and growing triumph is regarded as an indication that they 
are fitted for more general application than they have yet received. 

In giving this full and carefully prepared Life of Sir Henry Vane, 
Mr. Hosmer has availed himself of all possible sources of information, 
has told the story in the most impartial manner. Upham and Fors- 
ter, have, he thinks, spoken of Vane “in terms of unbroken eulogy, 
without mention of intellectual or moral limitations.” Mr. Hosmer 
makes this discrimination: “ While Vane was in some directions one 
of the clearest-headed of men, and possessed in practical life a mar- 
vellous power, he was in other directions so wild a dreamer that his 
influence in his own time was impaired, and his vagaries at present 
are scarcely intelligible. While possessed of the noblest aims, which 
he followed out with an eye single to the public good, until he per- 
ished heroically upon the scafford, the wiliest arts of the politician 
have seldom had clearer illustration than in his career. e 
Vane, too, had persuaded himself that stratagems with an opponent 
are lawful parts of the game; nor as regards friends was he at all 
scrupulous about using indirect aud devious management to sway 
them to his ideas. Great was his skill both in outwitting the cunning 
brains against which it was his fortune to be pitted, and in creeping 
to his own ends through concealed and winding ways.” 


His mysticism is most apparent in the later part of his life, when he 
wrote considerable on theological matters; and his adroitness was seen 


in his management of great political measures. His brief residence 
in America, and the influence he exerted in some of the severest theo- 
logical and religious contests ever entered into by the Puritans of New 
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England ; his acquaintance with Roger Williams, and their mutual 
friendship ; his conciliatory power over the Indians, are well repre- 
sented by Mr. Hosmer, 

Vane’s great work was, as all well know, done in England, in the 
establishing of the Commonwealth after the death of Charles I. “It 
is scarcely possible,” says Mr. Hosmer, “to exaggerate Vane’s ser- 
vices rendered at this period to the cause of Parliament.” In all 
matters requiring quick intelligence, shrewdness, tact, prompt and 
efficient action, Vane was at the head; brave, outspoken, fearless, 
wise in council and rapid in execution of necessary measures, he was 
untiring in vigilance and seemingly unlimited in resources His 
tragic fate, his last hours, his bequest of great principles to the world, 
make him, as his portrait is here drawn, one of the most gifted and 
wonderful of men. The book is embellished with a number of illus- 
trations, including Sir Henry Vane, after Houbraken’s engraving of 
the patriot by Sir Peter Lely, Plan of the battle of Marston Moor, 
and Plan of theBatttle of Naseby. 


Franklin in France. From Original Documents, most of which are now pub- 
lished for the first time. By Edward E. Hale, and Edward E. Hale, Jr. Part 
II.: The Treaty of Peace, and Franklin’s life till his return. Boston. Roberts 
Brothers. 1888, 8vo. pp. xiii. 470. $3.00. 


The first volume of this unique and valuable work was noticed by 
us somewhat at length, in the QUARTERLY for October, 1887, wherein 
we gave the history of the finding of the official and personal papers 
of Franklin on which it was based. The second volume covers a 
period of less than four years, from 1782 to the summer of 1785. It 
opens at a time when the clouds had dispersed and Independence was 
assured. Then it plunges into the tediously protracted negotiations 
between England and the new nation as attempts are made for hon- 
orable peace. And probably for the first time the general reader 
has an opportunity to see, at least from the highest source, the ob- 
stacles against which the American Commissioners had to contend, 
and the patience, skill and determination which they brought to their 
work, and through which they finally surmounted the difficulties. 

The details are dry reading now, but they had to do with things 
most vital to the new nation, and as many of them never were pub- 
lished before, they seem to make complete the sources of original in- 
formation. 

In matters of minor interest, the volume is also rich. Franklin’s 
part in the balloon craze, in connection with the daring exploit of 
Dr. Jeffries, the Bostonian who crossed the English Channel; and his 
services at the head of a commission which investigated the Mesmer 
delusion, are quite amply treated, and show us how the French 
people turned to him as a sort of universal umpire in experiments 
which excited and amused them. It has been thought by many that 
while Franklin was such authority on all subjects, scientific, philo- 
sophical, political, and, to some extent, social, exerting in all an m- 
mense infinence on the French people, he was himself uninfluenced by 
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them. The volume before us shows that this was by no means true, 
but that he was quite as deeply affected by the movements which 
were rapidly bringing on the French Revolution, as was Jefferson. 
This is one of several surprises that await the careful reader of this 
collection of facts. A fine portrait of Franklin in old age, copied 
from a miniature in the possession of his great grand-daughter, em- 
bellishes the volume, and many vignette portraits of eminent public 
characters adorn its pages. The completed work is a great addition 
to our knowledge of events of great importance in the early history 
of our nation, and to our personal knowledge of one of our most 
eminent Americans. 


Volcanoes and Earthquakes. A popular account of their nature, causes, ef- 
fects, and cockegnnens. Sucentien, rom personal observation in the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands, Japee Iceland, the Mediterranean Basin, Spain and the 
United States. By Samuel Kneeland, A.M., M.D. Boston. D. Lothrop Com-_ 


pany. 4to. pp. 220. $2.50. 


Much of the material used by the author is the result of his own 
observation of the Hawaiian group of volcanoes in 1872, Hekla and 
other famous volcanoes of Iceland in 1874, and Vesuvius, Stromboli 
Etna, and the voleanic regions of Japan, Java and New Zealand, in 
1882. He also collected from all available sources accounts of the 
most important volcanic eruptions and earthquakes which have occur- 
red in modern times, and the conclusions as to their causes reached by 
the best scientific authorities of Europe and America. From these 
two sources he was led to select as the most probable theory of vol- 
canic phenomena, that they are caused by water from the surface of 
the land, or the sea gaining access to the sedimentary strata between 
the crust and the centre of the earth, and becoming heated by the 
crushing movements, uplifts, depressions and fractures consequent on 
the secular cooling of the globe. Earthquakes, he thinks, are due to 
the same cause, although they are entirely independent of volcanoes. 
They are limited to no season of the year, occur at all times of the 
day, and in all geological formations and epochs. The various 
theories put forth by scientists in different parts of the world as to 
the direct causes of earthquakes, and the peculiarities of the phenom- 
ena, make an interesting chapter of the book. It is not intended as 
a scientific text-book, but rather as one for popular reading. The 
author’s style and method are admirably adapted to this end, and no 
one can fail to be interested in the perusal of his pages. The book is 
well illustrated from drawings and photographs, and the publishers 
have put it in convenient form, large type, excellent paper ard 
handsome binding. 


& The Leaven at Work: or, Some of the Concessions of Orthodoxy in the Direc- 
ne of Universalism. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. Boston. Universalist Publishing 
ouse. 1888. 16mo. pp.177. 50 cents. 


_ The themes of the twelve chapters of this neat and beautiful volume 
indicate the order and purpose of the author’s work: The Creeds: 
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The Creeds Indorsed ; Evil Influence of the Creeds ; Vital Words, ete. ; 
Consensus of Commentators; Influence of Literature; Stemming the 
Current ; The Theological Trend; Explicit Concessions ; Post Mortem 
Probation ; Universalism and its Advocates; and then a summing up 
in a chapter entitled Conclusion. Dr. Hanson shows, “from the 
record,” just what doctrinal beliefs are actually obligatory on the 
members of the dominant churches to-day as they are stated in the 
creeds that have never been officially repudiated, and as endorsed and 
explained by representative ancient and modern expounders whose 
authority is acknowledged. The long-continued evil influence of the 
creeds in depressing the minds and narrowing the hearts of their be- 
lievers is then proven by many testimonies of the wise and good in the 
various sects. And, after showing what concessions contradictory of 
the creeds are made by Biblical critics of all churches concerning 
the lack of evidence for endless punishment in the teachings of the 
Scriptures; and the consensus of commentators in relinquishing the 
so-called “ proof-texts” of that dogma, Dr. Hanson proceeds to show 
with great fullness, how vain is the attempt to stem the tide of change 
that is rapidly going on ; and how unmistakable is the theological 
trend towards the doctrine of universal holiness. Those who are mak- 
ing the most striking concessions in relation to the futility of the old 
dogmas may not in many instances, be aware that universalism is their 
only consistent landing place; nevertheless, all theories advanced 
seeking and promising relief from the old dogmas, must be tentative 
only, simply held in transitu to the only satisfying result, the certain 
reconciliation of all souls to God. Dr. Hanson has done his work 
thoroughly, and beyond successful denial he shows that the leaven of 
Universalism is not only at work, but that it must continue to work ° 
till the whole mass of what it is operating on is leavened. 


American Commonwealths. Indiana, a Redemption from Slavery. By J. P. 
Dunn, Jr. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1888. 16mo. 
pp. vili. 453. $1.25. 


This volume, the twelfth in the series, is from the pen of one who 
is possessed of superior qualifications for his work, being thoroughly 
familiar with the literature of the subject and having exceptional ad- 
vantages for the examination of original authorities. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances attendant on the early history of the territory now em- 
braced in the boundaries of Indiana, render it difficult to speak ac- 
curately of many things pertaining to its first days or to the periods of 
early political changes. These latter were quite numerous and di- 
versified. ‘Indiana had no capital within her boundaries for one 
hundred and thirty years after white men had been upon her soil. 
She was but part of a province of a province. For ninety years her 
provincial seat of government vacillated between Quebec, New Or- 
leans, Montreal, with intermediate authority at Fort Chartres and De- 
troit, and the ultimate power at Paris. Then her capital was whisked 
away to London without the slightest regard to the wishes of her 
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scattered inhabitants, by the treaty of Paris. Sixteen years later it 
came over the Atlantic to Richmond, on the James, by conquest ; and 
after a tarry of five years at that point it shifted to New York city, 
then the national seat of government, by cession. In 1788 it reached 
Marietta, Ohio, on its progress towards its final location. In 1800 it 
came within the limits of the State.” Naturally in all these changes, 
records get lost,and much that is traditional is suspicious. 

If there is one part of Mr. Dunn’s work that is more interesting 
and instructive than another, it is that in which he deals with the 
question of slavery in Indiana. As he well says in his preface: “ It 
will be matter of information to the general reader that slavery ever 
existed in Indiana. Those whose attention has been directed more 
particularly to American history are aware of its former existence, 
and to some extent, of its origin and termination. No one, I think, 
since it has passed into history, has had any conception of its true sig- 
nificance.” Slavery was declared unconstitutional in Indiana about 
four years after the adoption of the Constitution, in 1816. But as 
late as 1840, the national census reported three slaves in the State. 
Clearly it was, after 1820, a merely illegal exercise of power. The 
economic reasons which first introduced slavery, the claims made by 
certain citizens of Virginia, based on provisions in the deed by which 
Virginia ceded her share of the Northwest Territory to the general 
Government, and the operations of the Compromise measures on the 
general subject, are all dwelt upon at length by Mr. Dunn. In many 
other respects his history is interesting, and it is exceedingly well- 
written. 


Poetry, Comedy and Duty. By C. C. Everett, D.D., Bussey Professor of The- 
ology in Harvard University. Boston and New York. oughton, Mifflin & 
Company. 1888. 12mo. Pp. vi. 315. $1.50. 


In this series of thoughtful essays, Professor Everett attempts, and 
with success, to present a harmonizing view of the higher life of man, 
and to show how the poetic, the comic and the moral elements com- 
bine in it. The way to this conclusion is made through a careful 
study of the rudimentary conceptions of poetry, of the comic and of 
duty. Of poetry, he says: ‘ 

“ Poetry is a representative art. It is a processs of imagining in 
words. Eventhough the image be so tenuous that it cannot be re- 
duced to the terms of the senses, it must nevertheless exist. There 
must be a vision, an anschauuwng, though it be for the subtilest per- 
ception of the spirit alone. There must be a fusing of elements into 
a unity in which they exist only as the parts of an undivided and in- 
divisible whole. No mere intellectual statement, no mathematical or 
philosophical problem, can be poetry, because there is no such image 
on the one side, and no ‘such vision on the other. The imagination 
had nothing to do with its creation, and to the imagination it does not 
appeal. This fact is what, as I suppose, Milton had in mind when he 
said that poetry should be sensuous. At any rate, it expresses what- 
ever truth there is in this statement.” 
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The tragic and the comic are twins, both springing from the col- 
lision by man with his surroundings. Why such a collision sometimes 
produces pain and sometimes pleasure is due to causes which are 
often too subtle for us to grasp. That the two are often curiously 
aoaee and intermingled, and sometimes almost identical, we all 

now. 

“The circumstances which suggest the comic are very naturally 
those which are, to a greater or less extent, really tragic. The tragic 
is, like the comic, simply incongruous. The great tragedy of Nature, 
which is called the “struggle for existence,” results simply from a 
greater or less incongruousness between any form of life and its sur- 
roundings. Thus it is that there is nothing tragic that may not to 
some persons or to some moods be comic. Take the great tragedies 
themselves. Take the story of ‘Cdipus’; a man goes forth and 
meets another whom he does not know and kills him ; this stranger 
turns out to be his father. He falls in love with a woman that he - 
meets and marries her; she proves to be his mother. Shall we have 
out of this a tragedy or a comedy? This depends upon the taste of 
the author, or, of the audience for whom he writes. Or, take the 
story of “Clytemnestra.” How many comedies have found their mo- 
tive in domestic infidelity! What can be more tragic, more wholly 
sad, than the thought of a mother waiting and watching for her son 
who does not come? He is lying all the while among the dead. He 
has fallen in battle, and that waiting mother shall never greet her 
child again. Yet, to the Israelites, the thought of the mother of 
Sisera looking through her lattice, and wondering why her son de- 
layed his coming, presented a picture irresistibly ludicrous. Thus, in 
barbarous or semi-barbarous warfare, the victor mocks his fallen foe 
and laughs at his sufferings. In lands called civilized and Christian, 
how many are there who make merry over the misfortunes of those 
who have offended them; sometimes even over those of persons who 
are indifferent to them; or even over those of their own. friends! 
These examples are enough to show that the distinction which from 
Aristotle downwards philosophers have sought to make between the 
tragic and the comic, by which incongruity without pain is regarded 
as comic, and incongruity accompanied by pain as tragic, has no ex- 
istence. The greatest suffering connected with any incongruity is not 
enough to take away its comic aspect to many minds.” 

The book is wonderfully suggestive, and its finished English style 
gives the reader constant delight as he turns its pages. 


Travellers and Outlaws. Episodes in American ees By Thomas Went- 
os 


worth Higginson. With an Sg of Authorities. ton. 1889. Lee & 
; 1.50. 


Shepard. 16mo. Pp. 340 

The Contents of this volume originally appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s Magazine and the Century, and were greatly en- 
joyed by the readers of those periodicals. The titles of the several 
papers are: “The Old Salem Sea Captains,” “A Revolutionary Con- 
gressman on Horseback,” “A New England Vagabond,” ‘The Ma- 
roons of Jaimaica,” “The Maroons of Surinam,” “Gabriel’s Defeat,” 
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“Denmark Vesey,” “ Nat Turner’s Insurrection,” and “ An Appen- 
dix of Authorities.” Five of them, as will be noticed, are records of 
the insurrections and conspiracies made by the slaves in the West In- 
dies and in the Southern States to gain their liberty. The narratives 
of these attempts in Virginia and South Carolina are intensely inter- 
esting, and are the fullest accounts of their inception, growth and re- 
sults ever given to the public. The’policy of the Southern papers and 
writers at the time of these troubles seems to have been to keep silence 
in regard to them. So little was known at that time of their extent, 
and fright was so general, it was deemed best to say little lest a gen- 
eral panic should result. The account of “A Revolutionary Congress- 
man on Horseback,” is drawn from the MS. diaries of Hon. William 
Ellery of Dighton, Mass., who, while a member of Congress during 
the Revolution made several long journeys on horseback, in attending 
to his duties. It gives one a good idea of the discomforts and annoy- 
ances of those stormy times. “A New England Vagabond,” — 
Henry Tufts — is brought to light as a typical scoundrel in the trying 
period of our history ; an illustrious example of the bounty-jumping, 
deserting, vagabond set, complained of by Washington, as imperil- 
ling the very existence of the army. The volume throws light on sev- 
eral phases of our national life hardly touched upon by ordinary wri- 
ters of our history. 

In the Woods and Elsewhere. By Thomas Hill. Boston, Cupples & Hurd. 
1888. 16mo. Pp. 537. $1.25. 

“These verses,” Dr. Hill tells us, “ are selected from a scrap-book 
which it has taken over forty years to fill. The larger part of them 
come to me unsought while I was driving my horse or resigning my- 
self to the movement of the railway train.” 

The poems show complete sympathy with Nature, and are pervaded 
with that deeply religious spirit which evinces that the writer looks 
beyond Nature to its glorious and ever beneficent Maker and Ruler, 
the Power far above Nature. There are also several genuine Chris- 
tian hymns in the collection, and a few translations and imitations, 
full of the high, pure and sweet spirit which reveal the true poet, and 
is helpful to him who listens to his song. 

The Russian Novelists. By E. M. De Vogiié. Translated by Jane Loring Ed- 
mands. Boston. D. Lothrop Company. 16mo. Pp. 275.. $1.50. 

The translations into English of the writings of Dostoyevski, Gogol, 
Pushkin, Turgenef, and Tolstoi, especially those of the latter, creates 
a constantly increasing class of persons interested in Russian litera- 
ture. In France, especially, so great is the interest of her citizens in 
whatever illustrates the feelings of the subjects of the Czar, this class 
is large and enthusiastic. Tolstoi’s later works, embracing his theory 
of the Gospel and its practical application, have won for him an ex- 
tensive reading by the English-speaking people, especially in America, 
where theological opinions are now so mixed and wavering. M. de 
Vogiié has therefore done good service to his countrymen in preparing 
the book before us, and the English translator has put us under obli- 
gations by making the information which it contains, accessible to our 
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own people. The author is of the opinion that the secret of Russia, 
the heart-felt desire of its people for greater freedom, finds expression 
in the writings of its poets and novelists. “It is,” he says, “because 
poetry and romance, the modes of expression most natural to this 
people, are alone compatible with the exigencies of a press-censure 
which was formerly most severe, and is even now very suspicious, 
there is no medium for ideas save through the supple meshes of fic- 
tion ; so that the fiction which shields yet conveys these ideas, assumes 
the importance of a doctrinal treatise. Of these two leading forms of 
literature, the first, poetry, absorbed the early part of the present 
century ; the other, the novel, has superseded poetry, and monopolized 
the attention of the whole nation for the last forty years.” The ear- 
liest Russian literature, it is the opinion of M. de Vogiié, became sub- 
jected to foreign influences, from which it was not emancipated until 
the present century, The first Russian novel was published in 1799, 
but nothing of note appeared until 1840. With the writers of this 
new epoch, and with an analysis of their productions, the author gives 
us an agreeable acquaintance. Appended to this work is a list of 
a translations of the literature mentioned in the body of the 
ook. 


Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. With Analyses and Illustrative 
Literature. By O. S. Stearns, D.D., Professor of Biblical Interpretation in New- 
on eee Institution. Boston. Silver, Burdett & Co. 1888. 12mo. 

p. 148. 


In this work we have a brief, but fair and comprehensive analysis 
of the thirty-nine books contained in the Old Testament. Questions 
as to authorship, time of writing and object of writing, are answered 
in the light of different critical theories on these points, and where 
preference for one theory over another is given, it is expressed in few 
words, together with the reason for it. Ignoring polemic questions 
it touches on many difficulties which the unaided student of the Old 
Testament encounters, and meets them with answers and suggestions 
that cannot fail to be satisfactory. ‘To the Sunday-school teacher the 
information here conveyed will be highly important. Preachers will 
also be aided by its perusal, and will find in the many references to 
the literature of the subject valuable information as to the best critical 
works to be studied. 

The Law of Equivalents in its Relation to Political and Social Ethics. By Ed- 


ward Payson. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1888. 
12mo. Pp. ix. 306. $2.00. 


“The Law of Equivalents” is only another name for what Mr. Emer- 
son called “The Law of Compensation,” the universal sweep of which 
he set forth in his wonderful essay bearing that title. Mr. Payson, 
more ambitious, attempts, with laudable purpose, no doubt, but not, in 
our opinion, with success, to give in detail its application to themes, 
which, as he only looks at them on one side, and often through a 
highly discolored medium, and not unfrequently with such partisan 
prejudice as blinds him to the real significance of the theme itself, 
issues in failure. Much of what he says is just, though hardly more 
than commonplace in statement; but his utter misapprehension of the 
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purpose of law for the suppresion of vice, especially the “‘ Maine law,” 
which he scouts as futile, renders all his attempt to sit in judgment 
on it under “ The Law of Equivalents,” a betrayal of ignorance. So 
too, his treatment of the question of Woman Suffrage is anything but 
philosophical. His opposition thereto is based, he says, on the vio- 
lence which it does to “‘ womanliness of character ;’’ but what “‘wom- 
anliness of character” is he refuses to say. Indeed he justifies his 
silence by declaring : “Every man, unless indeed he be incapable of 
the conception at all, understands its meaning perfectly well, without 
help for me.” Would he hesitate on a definition of ‘“ manliness of 
character,” because every woman is presumed to know what it is? 
He is a philosopher writing a book that is “ semi-philosophical, semi- 
practical,” can he philosophize without definitions, or be practical 
on undefined assumptions’ Why not have it settled clearly that 
ethically. or in any sense affecting moral action, ‘‘the womanliness of 
woman ” differs from the “‘ manliness of man.” If, as he intimates, 
politics is a “beast,” by contact with which man gets ‘‘ besmirched,” 
and that “being of comparative insignificance itself, it is incapable of 
receiving from any quarter a great contribution,” is it not plain that 
he is too un-American to judge rightly who, under any known law 
should participate in it? Such argument as Mr. Payson indulges in 
here, if it may be called argument, makes as much against “the man- 
liness of man,” in the use of suffrage, as it does against “the womanli- 
ness of woman.” There are many good things in the book; many 
things clearly stated ; but on the special themes which we have noticed, 
it is an absurd kind of philosophizing. 

Biding his Time, or, Andrew Hapnell’s Fortune. By J. T. Trowbridge. Bos- 
ton. Lee & Shepard. 1889. 16mo. Pp. 190. $1.00. 
. Mr. Trowbridge is famous for telling good stories to boys. ‘‘ Bid- 
ing his Time” is one of his best. It is clean, pure, wholesome. Just 
the story for mothers to read that they may know how to counsel 
their boys, and just the story for boys who have ‘to make their own 
way in the world, and who need to wait patiently, deal honestly, and 
true to every trust. Our Book Commission should put it on the 
ist. 

The Story of the American Indian ; his Origin, Development and Destiny. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks. Boston. D. Lothrop Company. 4to. Pp. 312. $2.50. 

“Tt is not the design nor the purpose of this volume-to enter into 
any discussion of the Indian problem. It is offered merely as a con- 
tribution towards a clearer understanding of the character of the orig- 
inal possessors of American soil, and seeks to place in consecutive and 
logical form the story of the American Indian.” So says the author 
in beginning the last chapter of this instructive and interesting volume, 
one of the most readable on the subject that has come into our hand. 
Accepting a calculation based on the assumptions of recent theorists, 
Mr. Brooks is of the opinion that the Indian was the exterminator of 
the pre-historic races of this continent, and that he was for at least a 
thousand years in sole possession of the land before the coming of the 
Europeans to our shores. His personal and tribal life is described 
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in the light of numerous traditions ; and his characteristics of gener- 
osity, hospitality, temperance, honor, courtesy, humanity, as ascribed 
to him by the earliest whites who came in contact with him. His 
kinship divisions and totem distinctions are completely set forth, and 


his domestic life is fully described. His ferocity, cunning, fraud, de- 


ception and spirit of revenge, seem to have been the result of his con- 
tact with the whites, who “taught him bloody instructions, which 
have returned to torment the inventor.” Fire-water, concerning 
which he knew nothing, until it was put to his lips by the white man, 


has proved his ruin, and advantage has been taken of his besotted con- 


dition by those who have lured him on to his fatal fall. The book is 


a handsome specimen of typography, and is profusely illustrated. It 
should be read by all who would know what the Indian originally 


was, and how his conquerors have degraded him. 


Life’s Problems Here and Hereafter, An Autobiography. By George Trues- 
delle Flanders. Boston. Cupples & Hurd. 1888. 12mo. Pp. viii. 317. $1.25. 


In the QuAaRTERLY for January, 1888, we thus spoke of this same 
volume, as it had then appeared in its first edition, as an anonymous 
production: “‘ We commend this book most heartily to our readers as 


one that will instruct and help them, whether the author is known or 


unknown, There are no ambiguous sentences, but all are plain and 


direct, and many of them eloquent.’’ Now that the author, well- 
known in our Church, and held in high esteem as an able minister, 
has put forth this second edition, to which his name is affixed, we de- 


sire to add that the book will be found delightful reading by those 
who profess the Universalist faith, and is most admirably adapted to 


win the attention, and, we must also think, the assent, as well, of 
those who do not yet see eye to eye with us. The N. Y. Independent 
speaks of it as “‘fresh, vigorous, and helpful ;”’ and the Congregation- 


alist has this good word: ‘The book is exceedingly stimulating to the 
reader’s mind and has the attractiveness always possessed by a frank 


record of the strivings of an honest, earnest mind.” ‘This is just 
praise, and we bespeak for the new edition an extensive reading. It 
deals with problems, not with mere fancies ; and it gives by its unique 


treatment of old themes a delightful freshness to the themes them- 


selves, letting in new light, and making the intricate plain and instruc- 
tive. By all means, get the book and read it, and you will be sure to 
desire that others shall read it. 


The Musician’s Calendar. Compiled by Frank E. Morse. 1889, Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. New York, Boston, and Chicago. 50 cents. 

This unique calendar, intended to be hung on the wall, the slips for 
each week to be torn off as the week expires, will be especially appre- 
ciated by musical people. It gives the important Church days, dates 
of birth and death of the most noted musicians, poetical and prose se- 
lections on music, and many sayings by great musicians, It is highly 
commended by eminent musical artists, and the literary quality of its 
selections will be pleasing to the eye and the intelligence of those who 
are not professionals. 
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The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vol. V. Dramatic Romances, 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day. Vol. VI. Dramatic Lyrics, Luria. Vol. VII. 
In a Balcony, Dramatis Persons. Vol. VIII. The Ring and the Book, Vol. I. 
London. : Smith, Elder & Co. New York : Macmillan Co. 1888. Crown 8vo, 
y.p. $1.50 each. 


With great regularity and promptness, a volume of this latest and 


best edition of Browning reaches us every month. Vol. VII. con- 
tains a fine steel engraving of a portrait of the poet, painted in 1859; 
and Vol. VIII. is illustrated with a Secudo of Innocent XII., dated 
1696, representing the Pope in Consistory, a very fitting frontispiece 


to “ The Ring and the Book.” Students of Browning,—a constantly 
increasing host,—will do themselves good service by obtaining this ex- 


cellent edition. 


The Universalist Register: giving’Statistics of the Universalist Church, and 
and other Denominational Information, etc., for 1889. Edited by Richard Eddy, 
D.D. Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1889. 12mo. pp. 110. 25 cents. 


The Fifty-fourth Issue of our Church Year Book contains statistics 


of the number, location, membership and condition of our parishes, 
Church organizations, Sunday-schools, Colleges, Theological schools 
and Academies. Also gives information concerning the General 


Convention, its officers, funds and next session; the many Associa- 
tions, their times and places of meeting; the Centennary Association 


and other auxiliaries ; Young People’s Missionary Associations, So- 
cieties for Christian Endeavor, and various other organizations of our 
Young People ; a list of Dedications which have occurred during the 


last year, as also of the Ordinations of new Preachers: a brief no- 
tice of the nineteen preachers deceased during the year, and an alpha- 


betical list of the seven hundred hundred and nine clergymen now in 
service, with their Post Office addresses. It is the result of a great 
amount of labor, and is as accurate as the responses to appeals for 
information will admit of its being. The Register is a handsome 


specimen of printing, and at the very low price at which it is put it 


should have a place in every Universalist family. 


The Dainty Miniatures: Curfew Must Not Ring To-night; Rock of Ages; 
Gray’s Elegy ; O Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ; Home Sweet Home ; 
Nearer My God to Thee ; My Faith Looks up to Thee; That Glorious Song of 


Old; It was the Calm and Silent Night; The Breaking Waves Dashed High; 
Ring out Wild Bells; Abide With Me. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 25 cents each. 


These small volumes, 5 1-2 by 4 1-2 inches, bound in heavy Bristol 
board, with pebbled surface, beautifully printed in colors, each book 
in a tasty envelope, and the twelve packed in a neat box, preserve in 
what is well called “ Dainty” form, some of the most exquisite poems 
in the English language. There is nothing cheap about them except 
the price ; the paper is heavy and clear, the print good-sized and dis- 
tinct, and the many illustrations are helpful interpretations of the 
text. 


The Regal Beauties : Nearer my God to Thee; Home, Sweet Home ; Dora, by 


Tennyson ; Abide With Me; Rock of Ages ;.Curfew Must not Ring, Foal ht ; 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ; My Faith Looks up to Thee. Boston. 
Lee & Shepard. 50 cents each. 


These choice volumes, 6 5-8 by 8 1-2 inches in size, bound in the 
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best heavy Bristol board, with pebbled surface, both title page and 
last page of cover printed in colors from appropriate designs, are 
among the most charming novelties of the holiday season. Like the 
“ Dainty Miniatures,” each booklet has its own envelope, and the 
eight are packed in a neat and convenient box. They are “Regal 
Beauties”’ indeed, and for Christmas or New Year gifts, or indeed 
for any season can hardly be excelled. The artistic taste dis- 
played in the original designs engraved on wood by the American 
artists who have contributed generously of their talents, both as re- 
gards the covers and the inviting pages within, gives to these religious 
and household classi-:s a claim to a welcome place in the American 
home. 


Solomon Maimon: An Autobiography. Translated from the German. With 
Additions and Notes. By J. Clark Murray, L.L.D., F. R.S.C. Boston. Cupples 
& Hurd. 1888. 12mo. pp. xv. 307. $2.00. 


The subject of this autobiography was a Polish Jew, born in 
Lithuania, about the year 1754, dying in November, 1800. He was, 
early in life, a Jewish Rabbi, familiar with the Cabbalah ; later a dis- 
ciple of the New Chasidim, a secret Pietistic society of the Jews, 
and then a philosopher in turn of the Peripatetic, Spinoza, Liebnitz- 
ian, Kantian, and finally, Sceptic schools. This is the first and only 
translation of the autobiography into English, and it may be said to 
furnish almost the only means of acquaintance with the author. George 
Eliot. in her Daniel Deronda, mentions the book as “that wonderful 
bit of autobiography,” and Milman in his History of the Jews, refers 
to it once as “a curious and rare book.” ‘These cover about all the 
English references to it. Dr. Murray coming upon a German copy 
of the original has made this translation, and thus brought to general 
notice a wonderful character in the philosophical world. 

While the chief interest of the work is the author himself, and his 
strange career and diversified opinions, it also gives much valuable 
information concerning Poland a century ago, the curious customs with 
regard to marriage, domestic life generally, and much also that is 
wholly foreign to the ways of living among ourselves. 


1. The Lover, and Selected Papers from ‘‘The Englishman.” ‘* Town Talk,” 
‘* The Reader,” ‘* The Spinster.”’ yy Richard Steele. 16mo. pp. 387. 

2, The Wishing-Cap Papers. By Leigh Hunt. Now first collected. pp. 455. 

3. Fireside Saints. r. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk, and Other Papers. By 
Douglas Jerrold. Now first collected. pp. 357, 
‘ 4. R grog ~ ial A Book of Essays written in the Country. By Alexander 

mith. pp. 299. 

5. A Physician’s Problems. By Charles Elam, M.D. pp. viii. 400. 

6. Broken Lights: An Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future Prospects 
‘ of Religious Faith. = Frances Power Cobbe. pp. 242. 

7. Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. pp. 326. 


These volumes are the beginning of a series now being issued by 
Lee and Shepard, Boston, and rightly named the “Good Company 
Series.” They embrace, as will be seen, a great variety of theme, 
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are all of the first class in English literature, and are put at the extra- 
ordinary low price of 50 cents per volume. Our limits for their no- 
tice only allow a brief mention of each volume. 

Using Steele’s own words we may strongly suggest the attractive 
import of his work, the re-appearance of which in this handy and 
handsome form, will, we are sure, be most heartily welcomed, and 
call forth the warmest commendations : 

“ All you, therefore, who are in the dawn of life, as to conversation 
with a faithless and artful world, attend to one who has passed through 
almost all the mazes of it, and is familiarly acquainted with whatever 
can befall you in the pursuit of love. If you will diligently observe 
me, I will teach you to avoid the temptations of lawless desire, which 
leads to shame and sorrow, and carry you into the paths of love, 
which will conduct you to honor and happiness. This passion is the 
source of our being, and as it is so, it is also, the support of it ; for all 
the adventures which they meet with who swerve from love, carry 
them so far out of the way of their true being, which cannot pleasing- 
ly pass on when it has deviated from the rules of honorable passion.” 

Leigh Hunt never wrote a dull word for the public eye. ‘The 
Wishing-Cap Papers,” reveal his happiest manner, and abound in rich 
and felicitous descriptions of nature, in kindly comments on favorite 
authors and books, and in thoughtful and good-natured speculations 
on human life. Many of the papers have long had a firm hold on the 
reading public, and the twenty-four, now for the first time brought 
together, will add to the delight of those who have so long admired 
the author’s productions. 

Douglas Jerrold, was one of the most humorous, witty and inimit- 
able writers, and among the most successful of his productions, is the 
collection gathered into the volume before us, furnishing rare speci- 
mens of his versatile genius. It will be difficult to find another 
volume in the language which will surpass this in its plenteous 
harvest of jest and fancy, tenderness and pathos, sound sense and 
keen satire. Besides the twelve chapters of “‘ Mr. Caudle’s Break- 
fast Talk,” and the fifteen “ Hedgehog Letters,” which may be read 
consecutively, or at brief sittings, as one pleases, and with equal plea- 
sure, there are sixteen other short papers, just long enough to read of 
an evening, or to fill up an unoccupied or wearisome hour, and abound- 
ing with the conceits — quaint, frolicsome, genial and witty — of this 
amiable and delightful writer, of whom Leigh Hunt once justly said 
that if he had “the sting of the bee, he had also his honey.” 

Alexander Smith’s “ Dreamthorp,” takes its name from its first 
Essay, a description of the author’s residence. Eleven chapters, or 
essays follow, entitled, “On the writing of Essays; ” “Of Death and 
the Fear of Dying;” “William Dunbar;” “A Lark’s Flight; ” 
“ Christmas ;” “Men of Letters; ” “On the Importance of a Man to 
Himself ;” “A Shelf in My Book-case;” ‘Geoffrey Chaucer ; ” 
“ Books and Gardens;” and on “ Vagabonds.” But these mere 
titles convey no adequate idea of what is in the essays themselves. 
They must be read to be appreciated. The learning, the wide range 
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of anecdote and illustration, the sparkling epigrams, the deep analysis 
of human attributes and characteristics which run through this work, 
ener: it as one to be sought for the great worth of what its pages 
teach. 

No description of Dr. Elam’s “ Physician’s Problems” can be 
given in a few words. “ They are intended,” says the author, “as 
a contribution to the natural history of those outlying regions of 
thought and action, whose domain is in the ‘debatable ground’ of 
Brain, Nerve and Mind. They are designed also to indicate the 
origin and mode of perpetuation of those varieties of organization, 
intelligence and general tendencies towards vice or virtue which seem, 
on a superficial view, to be so irregularly and capriciously developed 
and distributed in families and Mmong mankind.” The book is an 
old favorite with scholars, and this edition will be most heartily wel- 
comed. The seven Essays which make up its contents, are on Nat- 
ural Heritage, Degenerations in Man, Moral and Criminal Epidemics, 
Body v. Mind, Illusions and Hallucinations, Somnambulism, and 
Revery and Abstraction. 

The attitude of Frances Power Cobbe toward historical religion, is 
one with which professed believers in Christianity can have very little 
sympathy. At the same time all will recognize in her an earnest 
advocate of Theism. In “ Broken Lights,” she presents a criticism 
of the types of Christianity represented by the High, the Low, and 
the Broad Church parties in the Established Church of England, and 
offers suggestions to aid in building up a purely theistic faith. In 
“ Religious*Duty ” her aim is purely constructive. In whatever 
depths of our nature the religious element may find its source, it is 
patent, she rightly contends, that the duties which it entails upon us 
are real and actual. None are higher, none are more commanding. 
There is one sentiment which bears the universal test of truth—and 
that is—Love. Religious offences the author classes as Blasphemy, 
Apostasy, Hypocrisy, Perjury, Idolatory, Demonolatry, etc. _Religi- 
ous faults are Thanklessness, Irreverence, Prayerlessness, Impenitence, 
Scepticism, Worldliness. Religious obligations are Thanksgiving, 
Adoration, Prayer, Repentance, Faith, Self-Consecration. The divi 
sion of subjects is admirable. The book will be helpful to all 


readers. 


All the works noticed under the head of “ Contemporary Litera- 
ture ” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ARTICLE X. 


The Reaction from Realism. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, the young American making his first 
excursion into the realm of intellectual life, in his native land, 
found himself in a distracting environment. The old shibbo- 
leths which had served a generation of ardent souls, no longer 
admitted him to esoteric circles of thought. Old things were 
passing away, all things were becoming new. Terms which 
once were a spell to conjure with, had lost their power. The 
word “culture” once the pet noun of all bright young men, 
was no longer what it used to be. ‘ Transcendentalism ” too 
was a term on its last legs, and where for many years it had 
been, in Lowell’s phrase, “the maid of all work for those who 
could not think,” it was now discharged from even this humble 
intellectual service. Carlyle was losing caste as a prophet, 
even away from his own count-.y and people. Theodore Par- 
ker’s voice was no longer vexing the orthodox heart of New 
England. The minds whose powers had been set free by 
Emerson’s brave philosophy had begun to outrun their master, 
and take after strange doctrines, as opposite as possible from. 
his reverent spiritualism. The thoughts which had stirred 
men and furnished them with fresh motives, during the second 
quarter of the century, were losing their power. There was a 
reaction now well under way, a new set to the currents of intel- 
lectual life. 

For all the world was moving after the preachers of the new 
gospel of “science.” This was the word, caught up from lip 
to lip, the theme of essay, sermon and editorial, which engrossed 
the interest of society. And it was a word which, like its 
predecessors “ culture ” and “ transcendentalism,” gave a dar- 
ing flavor to the speech of him who used it, and if he were too 
free with it, brought him under the suspicion of being a man 
of dangerous views. Herbert. Spencer was the prophet, and 
“First Principles” the Bible of the new dispensation. There 
was considerable stir about the “ correlation and conservation 
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of force,” about “evolution,,’ and the “origin of species.” 
“ Protoplasm ” had just been heard from, though “ pessimism,” 
like the English sparrow, was still unknown in America. And 
everywhere and in all circles, one was likely to hear the strained 
relations of religion and science discussed with as much asperity 
as some new case of domestic infelicity in one’s private circles 
of friends. It was useless any longer to appeal to the intui- 
tions. Because anybody in the least versed in the new notions, 
could silence one with the suggestion that these once accredited 
guides were no more than inherited prejudices. Everybody 
now was on a hunt for facts, and for such theories about facts 
as would explain them on the most literal and tangible grounds. 
Every student carried his note book, ready to catch the impres- 
sions of life as he passed through it, and record them for study 
and for comparison. Or else he heard lectures on some of the 
sciences, and went away with a theory about the Unknowable 
which finally gave us that epoch-making and epoch-made word, 
“agnostic.” The air was full of the portents of changes to 
come, of systems and beliefs on the'verge of destruction, of new 
heavens and a new earth in which knowledge should be the 
light, and the formule of science the only creed. 

It was natural that a disposition so general and so radical as 
the scientific temper of the last twenty-five years should affect 
all departments of intellectual activity. Accordingly it is no 
surprise to find that the youth, who embarked upon the streams 
of art, of literature, of criticism, should be carried along by the 
force of this widely diffused spirit. The same ideas which 
ruled the philosophical thought of this period had long been 
working upon literature and art. It was during the mid- 
dle decades of this century that we felt the full force of what is 
known as the pre-Raphaelite movement. That vigorous intel- 
lectual and artistic spirit, which begun in the youth of the gen- 
eration now growing old, was the esthetic side of the scientific 
movement. It was simply one form of the search for the truth 
in phenomena. It was a revival of that belief of the early 
European painters which allies th m so nearly in spirit to the 
modern scientist, that the best function of art is to adhere to 
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nature and sedulously report what nature presents.gMr. Rus- 
kin has quoted this sentence out of his own writings, embody- 
ing his advice to the young artists of England, as containing 
the gist of the whole movement: “They should go to Nature 
in all singleness of heart, and walk with her laboriously and 
trustingly, having no other thought but how best to perpetuate 
her meaning, rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and coining 
nothing.” That was pre-Raphaelitism. It was a gospel of the 
open eye and the open ear. It was a plea for a larger, closer 
study of the world as it is. It was the summons upon art to 
turn all the energies of her hand to depicting realities. It was 
the infusion of the scientific spirit into the world of artistic 
effort. 

Nor were the pictorial artists alone in coming under the 
spell of this universal temper. The same tendency had earlier 
been manifested in literature. ‘As poetry preceded art by 
unknown centuries,” says Mr. Stillman, “so its development 
into the realism which seems the chief interest of the modern 
intellect long preceded the corresponding development of art.” 
Literature has been undergoing the same metamorphosis 
which art has suffered. It has steadily yielded itself to the 
sway of the scientific spirit. It has more and more withdrawn 
from high creative endeavor, and contented itself with the 
same routine of observations, reproductions, rewriting of notes 
and comments, as characterize the work of the chemist and the 
zoologist. And it has produced a class of writers whose ambi- 
tion is simply to photograph life. Contemporary fiction is 
content to be a mere transcript of such life as we may read 
between the lines of the newspaper, or in the doings of average 
men and women. Its highest tests are those of experience. 
“Have you seen it so?” is the decisive question which deter- 
mines the character of its work. The literary art of our day, 
repudiating all the rights of selection, of suppression, of gen- 
eralization in order to set forth an ideal, still walks behind 
human life, recording simply the steps it sees taken, and never 
daring to venture a prophecy as to the way they tend. nor as 
to the morality they teach. It permits no theories on the part 
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of the writer as to the reason why his characters are what they 
are, but only suffers him to report, without sympathy and with- 
out prejudice, what they do. | 

Thus the workers in both these great fields of art have been 
forced by the environments of the age, into the extreme meth- 
ods of realism. They have become mere observers and report- 
eis. They have exhausted the arts of imitation. They have 
devoted their energies to the transcription of facts, and they 
have come to display all the vices of the scientific method. 
-They have shrunk from the noble efforts of construction and 
of creation. They have lost faith in that ideal world which 
great geniuses have ever loved to frame for themselves and to 
dwell in. They have lost all their time and strength in look- 
ing up facts, neglecting altogether the search for that essential 
truth which is greater than any collection of facts. And a 
whole generation has grown up despising the divine functions 
of the imagination, suffering creative faculty to waste in the 
atrophy of disuse, and binding themselves to the mere repro- 
duction of the world as it is. And so literature and art have 
given us just another set of scientists, only working with pen 
and pencil instead of with scalpel and with retort. This is the 
effect of the scientific age upon esthetics. 

Let us not undervalue the service which this mood and prac- 
tice have rendered to men. Realism has been a wholesome 
experience to both letters and art. We have learned how 
much beauty, suggestiveness and instruction there is in the 
common and the familiar. We have come to see the value and 
the power there are in technique, in the ability to render the 
quality of things seen and felt. We have acquired a mastery 
over the materials of constructive art, materials which of course 
must ever be found in the objects, the experiences and the 
characters of daily life, and things mundane. We have learned 
what rich available resources lie upon the right hand and upon 
the left of him who knows how to use the world in which he 
lives. It would seem as if we had learned how profound a 
moral may be taught by the simplest facts of life, if only that 
moral be first well grasped by the jmin1 which tries to set it 
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forth. And last and highest of all is the help which realism 
has afforded us to see the perpetual freshness and interest of 
human minds of plain human nature, and world nature. It 
has opened our ears to “ the sweet, sad music of humanity,” it 
has sounded for us the poet’s call to 

‘** Come forth into the light of things.’’ 

But Realism, on its esthetic side, works under special limita- 
tions and restrictions. It is indeed the scientific spirit mani- 
festing itself in letters and the arts. But it is the scientific 
spirit minus the liberty to generalize or to make theories. It 
is the inductive method shorn of its power to draw conclusions. 
It is fidelity to facts, without the ability to rise to the truth 
which the facts justify. It is the use of the senses and the 
observing powers without the light which shines from the 
fancy and the constructive imagination. In all these particu- 
lars realism has been as destructive of art’s higher functions as 
the scientific spirit elsewhere has cramped or crushed the 
higher faculties of faith, aspiration and hope. It has dragged 
painting to the level of photography and the writing of fiction 
to the plane of the reporter’s notebook. It has discouraged 
man’s great prerogative as a creator, and forbidden him to 
conceive or depict a world any better than that in which he 
lives, men and women any nobler than those he elbows on the 
street, a creation in any wise purged of the dross of this disap- 
pointing world, or one in which the confused and often con- 
flicting lights of a dawning millenium are blended in more har- 
monious rays, disclosing the ransomed creation which no longer 
groans and travails in its pain. Realism says to the intellect 
of man, “This world is your world. Stay in it and be quiet.” 

But it is always impossible for any length of time to sup- 
press a natural faculty or disposition of the human mind. No 
arbitrary fashion of philosophy, art or literature can maintain 
itself against the protest of any side of human nature to which 
it does violence. And it could not be possible that realism, 
refusing as it does to do justice to the imagination and the 
faith, and the creative instincts of mankind, should long retain 
its sway over the intellectual world. For a time we have 
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yielded to its pretensions. But already they are challenged by 
sharp and pressing counter-theories, and the dogmatism with 
which the realists have pushed their doctrines, is resented by 


the practice, if not by the thought of an increasing number of 


minds, 


I. We may note this first of all in the recoil which has 
already occurred from the extreme and radical school, which 
claims the right and the duty of the artists, with pen or brush, 


to turn to any set of facts, however repulsive to the sensibili- 


ties or to the moral sense, for the materials of representation. 
The apostles of realism have for many years asserted their 


right to go for their themes into the slums, the dunghills and 
the bawdy houses of life, and, so long as they have told the 
truth about what they saw, have claimed that they are not 
answerable to criticism. And for just as many years a docile 
and stupefied public have been inclined to concede the abstract 
correctness of their position, however shocked by its conse- 


quences. And so we have had “Nana” in literature, and 
‘““Rizpah Defending her Sons ” in painting, and last of all the 


climax of brutality in sculpture, “The Gorilla” in the Salon 
of 1887. But the end is at hand. Even the disciples he has 
trained have revolted against M. Zola. A dozen of these 
young French writers have immortalized the pages of Figaro 
with the announcement of their discovery that the great realist 


is coarse, erratic, and a disgrace to France. And as if in defer- 


ence to their warning M. Zola has at last written a clean and 
reputable book. Let us hope that the news will reach the ears 
of some of his American apologists. The sign is a wholesome 
one. . It indicates that the realists have discovered the limita- 
tions of their canon. It sounds well to say, “ whatever is, 18 


interesting,” but to make that saying true we must add to it 
the qualification, “Sometimes to the doctor and sometimes to 


the policeman, but not always to the artist.” The age is 
getting tired of that phase of art which turns the picture into 
a clinic, and the novel into a study of pathology. It has seen 
that this theory leads art from the common to the common- 
place, from the commonplace to the vulgar, and from the vul- 
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gar to the unclean and the repulsive. And seeing this reductio 


ad sordidum, men and women are beginning to insist that 
there must be something wrong with a proposition which can 
so degrade art, and offend human sensibilities. The revolt 
against the extreme school of realists is therefore the first sign 


of the reaction from realism. 

If. This returning sanity of the age is still further manifest 
in the increasing recognition of the fact that things real are 
not synonymous with things external or material. It has cer- 


tainly been the characteristic of the realists, in every develop- 


ment of art, that they have confounded the real with the visi- 
ble, the tangible, the material. Ninteenth century realism 
believes more in the body than it does in the soul; believes 


more in the attributes and signs of life than in the life itself. 
It has given us a Meissonier, apt in painting all the accoutre- 
ments and paraphernalia of war, without one suggestion of the 
patriotism, the bravery, the obedience, and the loyalty, which 
are all that save the soldier from being a uniformed butcher. 


It has given us an Irving, whose reputation rests chiefly upon 
the fact that he has brought all the resources of paint and 


upholstery and bric-a-brac to the task of making Illyria and 
Messina and Venice live again to the eye, when the really vital 
thing is that he should make Shylock and Malvolio, and 
Benedict live to the imagination. It has given us a Howells, 
with the eye of a hawk for every gesture of a nervous and 
impulsive woman, and only an unsympathetic scepticism for 
the heroism which has worn her nerves threadbare, and wearied 
her to the point of collapse. And the judgment of the age is 
clearly not satisfied with these things. It is awakening to the 
sense of their inadequacy to the higher work of art. It pro- 
tests that all this is but the husk of life, and that at its core 
lies a deeper reality than any of these things represent. It is 
not a fair portraiture of mankind, to galvanize a few surface 
muscles into play. History is not the science of life. A diary 
of a man’s actions is not his memoir. To set down all a man’s 
deeds or all his words does not represent the man. It mis- 
represents him. , 
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A critic, commenting on Courbet, says he misrepresented 
both truth and art, by limiting his knowledge to the sphere of 
his senses. ‘“ He not only did not paint what he did not see, 
but he did not believe in its existence. He thought he was 
painting human nature, but he really was painting men and 
women under circumstances in which human nature is either 
distorted or suppressed.” H> neither perceived facts in their 
proper relations, nor knew howto select those that were worthy 
of serious record.” That may or may not be a just criticism 
on this painter. But it is the feeling men are coming to have 
about realism in general. It is not realism, but unrealism. It 
shows us life with the heart and soul left out. It pictures for 
us what man would be if he could be summed up in the terms 
of the physiologies. And with all its anatomizing, it never 
cuts deep enough to lay bare man’s inmost nature, his high 
affections, and the motives which lie low in his heart of hearts. 
If it paints a peasant, or a workingman, it paints him as a 
creature of the pickaxe or the trowel, and gives no help toward 
seeing the spirit which, deep down under the rough garb and 
brawny breast, loves and hates, fears and hupes, rejoices and 
suffers. If it describes the successful merchant, the self-made, 
practical, uncultured man of our American times, it depicts 
him only as he is seen by his competitors and neighbors, and 
as he is judged by them in the hard, cold glare of every-day 
life, never suffering to fall upon him one gleam of that softer 
and finer light which reveals his kinship to the bravest and 
the best of souls. It contents itself with picturing the exist- 
ence which ripples and eddies on the surface, and ignores the 
streams of being which flow deep down in the man’s soul, and 
which keep him true in trial and brave in all hardships. And 
there is a growing outcry against the narrowness of a school 
‘which measures man by these secular, external and material 
standards. The demand of the times is, that justice be done 
to those things in man which cannot possibly be set down in 
any such terms as these. Love, hope, aspiration, the loyalty 
that deems life worthless beside the need of home or country 
or felloweman, the sorrow that eats at the heart bereaved of its 
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dearest love till welcome death relieves it, these are as much a 
part of a man as the shoes he wears or the fruit he eats. And 
to try and describe him and leave these out, is like trying to- 
draw his figure without the head. It decapitates the reality. 
And the common sense of our time is beginning to say of the 
result, “ This is not a man, but only his cadaver.” 

III. Still more radical than the popular disapproval of the 
indiscriminateness of the realists, and the protest against their 
superficiality, is the demand for the exercise of the creative 
function, the assertion of the rights of the imagination, and 
the idealizing faculties. There is a growing impatience 
with the insistence of realism that we shall be satisfied with 
having things shown to us as they are. The question is now 
arising, “* Why may we not have things shown to us as they 
might be, or even as they ought to be?” ‘“ Why,” we are 
asking at length, “is it wrong to take the hand of art and be 
led up into an ideal world where the sun shines more sweetly, 
and the roses blow more beautifully, and the birds sing more — 
cheerily than they ever did in our poor earthly country? 
Must experience draw the limits of art? And shall we be 
permitted to look on no faces more beautiful than any we ever 
saw in flesh and blood, to wander in no lands that are fairer 
than the geographies ever charted? Must we no more take 
delight in the forest of Arden, that most enchanting land ever 
dreamed by human mind? Shall we withdraw our gaze from 
the glowing summits of the Delectable Mountains, because, 
forsooth, they are more glorious peaks than ever rose on the 
vision of our physical eyes? Nay, more than this, are we to- 
look to art for no companionships in the characters she shall 
create for us with pen and brush, more harmonious, more: 
inspiring, more perfect, if you will, than. our neighbors, and 
ourselves?” This were a forlorn life of ours, if we were to 
be allowed no reach above and beyond it. Its realities are 
hard to bear, but they would be harder if we were forbidden to. 
look above them, towards ideals in whose fulfilment we may 
hope and believe. And art has ever been the welcome friend 
of the human heart in the midst of its disappointments, illu- 
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sions, sorrows, shortcomings and sins, portraying a world in 
which wrong is inevitably worsted, and virtue rewarded, and 
truth made lovely, and happiness brought to every door. 

It is the fashion to sneer at poor Dickens, because he was 
extravagant and impossible and unreal. But who has not 
been thankful for the glimpses he gave of « delightful, though 
as yet impossible world, such, for instance as that into which 
Old Scrooge awoke when the Christmas ghosts had done their 
beneficent work? Ay, and who has not had a little impulse 
towards making just such a world of good will and good cheer, 
through the touch of the great novelist’s pen? And so every- 
where it should be the mission of art not only to see and to say 
what is and what has been, but what might be, may be, will 
be. Wordsworth describes the function of art, as we are com- 
ing back to see it. after our brief realistic apostasy : 

‘* Ah, then if mine had been the painter’s hand 
To express what there I saw ; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 
And Tennyson sings the highest and truest function of crea- 
tive art in his thrilling lines, 
‘** The rain had fallen, the Poet‘arose, 
He passed by the town, and out of the street. 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat. 
And he sat him down in a lonely place 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet 


That made the-wild swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 

The snake slipt under a spray, 

The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 

And stared, with his foot on the prey, 

And the nightingale thought, ‘I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 

For he sings of what the world will be, 

When the years have died away.’ ” 


We begun this survey by tracing the rise of the modern 
realistic school to the development of the scientific spirit. It 
is a significant fact that we have here to note, in remarking 
that the reaction we have described is coincident with a marked 
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change in the attitude of the intellect of the day, toward the 
extreme scientific temper and theories. The great debate of 
the last quarter century has demolished some ancient notions, 
and put them where they will never be heard from again. 
But, on the other hand, some of the venerable doctrines have 
held their own, against all the new tendencies and the new 
hypotheses. The great English scientific philosopher begun 
his work of establishing a new system, with the dictum, “The 
Power which the universe manifests to us is utterly inscruta- 
ble.” It has taken only twenty-five years to bring even from 
the lips of his chief disciple in this country, the pregnant sen- 
tence, “ The Eternal and Infinite Power that is manifested in 
every pulsation of the universe, is none other than the living 
God.” The difference between the two utterances is full of 
meaning. It marks the return of the philosophers from their 
excursions toward atheism. It shows how far spent is the 
materialistic tendency in science. It reveals the growing per- 
ception of the true life that rules all phenomena and runs like 
a deep flowing current under all the forms and manifestations 
of existence. There is a larger respect than ever before fur 
the spiritual side of creation, for the inner life of things, for 
the independent and creative force of the human will. 

Science has been trying to make men believe that the unfold- 
ng of life is only the play of atoms and blind earth forces. 
But to-day she is seeking to reverse her proposition, and admit 
that the play of atoms and forces is in fact the unfolding of 
life, the revelation of thought, the power of will, the scheme of 
love. We are on the eve of a broader philosophy and truer 
generalizations than have ever been made before, in which 
mind, will and affection shall be the leading words, and joy, 
harmony, peace, the interpretation of life. And this great 
thought-tendency of the age is what induces and stimulates the 
reaction from realism. All ‘true art is related to the most 
earnest movements and the deepest thought-life of its age. 
And this new tendency in the esthetics of our time is but a 
part of the great reaction just beginning from the hard nega- 
tions of materialism, to the affirmations of a more intelligent 
faith. * John Coleman Adams. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
The Church and the World. 


CHRISTIANITY is a system of spiritual forces, emanating from 
Christ, and put into the hearts of men eighteen hundred years 
ago. As this, with all things existing upon the earth, must 
have a location, it dwells here in the world, but it does not 
partake of the spirit of the world. It is a world in and of 
itself, essentially unlike the world of sensuous environments, 
yet it is located amid the elements that constitute this outer 
world. It is a kingdom established here, aggressive and pro- 
gressive, making converts from the outside world, yet not 
removing these converts out of the world, but keeping them 
here to purify, redeem, uplift and ennoble humanity. When 
Jesus said to Pilate, John xviii. 36, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world,” he did not mean that it was outside the limits of 
the world in which we are placed for a-season, but that it was 
a new influence, introduced into the world to operate upon it 
and bless it. And the introduction of this new influence con- 
stitutes a new epoch in the world’s history which is indicated 
by the fact of our dating the years from the birth of Christ 
which we call the Christian Era As Schaff says: ‘“ It isthe 
end of the old world and the beginning of thenew. . . . Jesus 
Christ, the God, [divine] man, prophet, priest and king of 
mankind, is, in fact, the centre and turning-point, not only of 
chronology, but of all history, and the key to all its mysteries. 
Around him as the sun of the moral universe, revolve at their 
several distances, all nations and important events in the reli- 
gious life of the world; and all must directly or indirectly, 
consciously or unconsciously, contribute to glorify his name 
and advance his cause. The history of mankind before his 
birth must be viewed as a preparation for his coming, and the 
history after his birth as a gradual diffusion of his spirit and 
the progress of his kingdom.” ! 

So Christianity must operate in the world, though it may not 


be of the world. Its recruits must come from the world, its 
1 History of the Christian Church, latest edition, revised, Vol. I, p. 56., 
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battles fought here and its victories gained, and it must finally 
subdue the world and bring it into subjection to Jesus the 
King, when “ the kingdoms of this world” shall “ become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ.” —Rev. xi. 15. 

My object is to clear up this apparent paradox by explain- 
ing the different uses of the term “world” and the relation 
which the several worlds bear to one another. 

I. The Scriptural use of the word, “world.” There are 
three Greek words which are used in the New Testament to 
express the English “world.” In some passages their mean- 
ing is nearly identical ; in others, very different. 1. Koopos, 
order, the order of the material universe, its beauty and mag- 
nificence ; sometimes applied to the heavenly bodies, or the 
host of heaven, but generally to the earth, “ the order of things 
of which man is the centre,” ? the inhabitants of the earth 
[Thayer], the portion of mankind alienated from God, the 
whole circle of affairs pertaining to the earth, riches, lusts, 
desires of sensual enjoyment, secular advantages, yet all imply- 
ing an order of arrangement under the control of laws institu- 
ted by the rigiteous Creator and Governor. 

2. Oixovuérn, the inhabited land, the inhabitants of the 
earth, sometimes the whole earth, and again limited to the 
Roman Empire, as in Matt. xxiv. 14: “This Gospel of the 
Kingdom shall be preached in all the world.” [Thayer and 
Vincent. ] 

3. Aiwy, age, or dispensation. Cremer in his New Testament 
Lexicon, derives it from do, én, blow, breathe. “It appears 
to have denoted, originally, the life which hastes away, in the 
breathing of our breath, life as transitory, then the course of 
life, time of life, in general, life in its temporal form.” It 
also denotes the space of a human life, an age or generation. 
From the fact that the flow of time was connected with the 
word, came the idea of age or dispensation, in its historical 
sense. So Matt. xxiv. 3, is translated “the end of the age,” 
meaning the Jewish dispensation, not “the world” in the 
sense of “earth.” Dr. Vincent says: “The existing current 
age. They [the disciples] do not ask the signs of the Mes- 

2 Vincent’s Word Studies of the New Testament. I, p. 544. 
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siah’s coming at the end of all time.” Meyer: “In the Gos 
pels we find no trace of the millenarian ideas of the Apoca- 
lypse. The zov advo, with the article, is to be understood as 
referring to the existing, the then current age of the world.” ® 
Dr. Schaff: “It should be kept in mind that when “the end of 
the world” is spoken of in the New Testament, the term dujy, 
the present dispensation or order of things, is used, and not 
xocuog, the planetary system, the created universe.”4 The 
former word is never used to denote this “ earth” while the 
latter is thus used. Instance the two passages in the Parable 
of the Wheat and Tares; Matt. xiii., 38.49. “The field is 
the world ” [xoopog] ; “So shall it be at the end of the world,” 
age, [rov cuavoc,]. The former means the inhabited portion of 
the earth ; the latter, the Jewish age. Translating both “ world,” 
misleads the purely English reader. The passage in Matthew 
xii. 32, illustrates this use of the word, “neither in this world, 
nor in the world to come.” Ais» is found in both places and 
denotes as before “age,” or somespecial period. “This world” 
denotes the Jewish age or dispensation, “the final portion” of 
which “ commenced when Christ appeared,” and “the world 
to come,” [icv pedir] “the future world,” or “the days of 
Messiah,” “ commenced with the first advent of Christ,” the 
same as “these last days” in Hebrews i. 1, “ God hath spoken 
unto us by his Son.” ([Cremer.] Neither expression, then, 
refers to the life that succeeds this. The latter signifies that 
which is “about to come,” soon, near at hand, in contrast with 
that which is distant. ® 

It will be seen that these three Greek words are radically 
different in meaning, yet by metonymy, or some other figure 
of speech, they are, in some cases, used with a meaning almost 
identical. But if we jumble them together and use them con- 
tinually with the same meaning, we shall surely be led to give 
an entirely wrong construction to some important passages of 
the New Testament. While cov never means this solid earth 
on which we dwell, xoouos and oixovyevy sometimes mean this 


8 Com. in loco. 4 Lange’s Com. in loco. 
5 See Dr. O. D. Miller’s article on ‘“The Use of the Greek Verb Média, Um 
versalist Quarterly. New Series, Vol. XIX. p. 192-209. 
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earth or the universe, but often the inhabitants of the earth, or 
society composed of human beings, and sometimes the evil por- 
tion of the community or society in its corrupt state, whether 
Jew, Gentile, or Christian. 

We use the English word “ world” in the same varied and 
indefinite manner when we call the earth or physical universe 
“the world” and again speak of the “moral world,” “social 
world,” “scientific world,” “political world,” “Jewish, pagan, 
or Christian world.” We mean society in a mass, or as com- 
posed of human beings, good and bad, or a particular portion 
of the people engaged in some specific pursuit, or occupying a 
peculiar sphere. But in many instances the word is applied to 
the corrupt mass of human society, specially the pagan com- 
munity in which Christianity arose as an oasis in the desert. 
That age was totally opposed to the pure, holy, spiritual ele- 
ments of the Gospel. Sensuality in its most disgusting forms, 
selfishness in. its worst manifestations, political corruption, 
bribery, dishonesty, pride, ambition, lust, prevailed. The 
Apostle warns the Ephesians, iv. 17-20, not to “ walk as other 
Gentiles walk, having the understanding darkened, being 
alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their heart, who being past 
feeling have given themselves over unto lasciviousness to work 
all uncleanness with greediness.” He then turns to the Chris- 
tians and says: ‘ But ye have not so learned Christ.” Then 
follows the thought embodied in the figure of putting off “ the 
old man ” which is “ corrupt according to the deceitful lusts” 
and putting on “ the new man ” which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness,” vs. 22, 24. Here, as else- 
where in the New Testament, the Gospel is arrayed against the 
evil world in which it was proclaimed, thus bringing on an 
aggressive warfare which has been waged down to the present 
time. 

We find abundant evidence not only in the Scriptures, but 
in sacred and secular historians, of ancient and modern times, 
of the wide-spread and profound conception of society during 
the age of Christ and of the apostles. Paul in his Epistles to 
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the Corinthians makes frequent allusions to the immoralities 
of Corinth, and in the first chapter of _Romans, portrays the 
depths of iniquity into which the people of this capitol city of 
the civilized world had fallen, so unnatural, so debasing, so 
brutish as to shock the sensibilities of any person who has the 
slightest idea of purity of soul. Go to Pompeii, buried in the 
first century and unearthed in this modern age, and you may 
discover, traced on the walls of houses and carved along the 
streets, evidences of gross sensuality such as would not be tol- 
erated in the most immoral city of modern civilization. Vice 
and sensuality were there unblushingly exhibited to the gaze 
of every passer-by, while in this age they are prudently hidden 
behind the walls. This shows one step in advance, at least, in 
the line of reform, ® showing that society is not growing worse. 

It was this kind of a world, a world of idolatry, vice and 
crime, of cruelty, selfishness, sensuality, political corruption 
and savage warfare, of which Jesus’ kingdom did not partake 
as announced in his language just before his crucifixion. “ My 
kingdom is nat of this world; if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews; but now is my kingdom not from 
hence.” His was a kingdom of spiritual forces, inculcating 
love, purity, peace, holiness, charity, while the community in 
which it existed was “a world without love,” and full of posi- 
tive wickedness. The two could not mingle harmoniously 
together. Jesus was “the Lamb of God to take away the sin 
of the world,” to remove from it everything hostile to the truth 
of God and fit it for the reception of the holy Spirit. 

But let us consider more in detail the relation of Christianity 
to the world. We have seen that “ world ” has different mean- 
ings in the New Testament. The first meaning which is at 
once suggested to our minds, is, perhaps, the earth with its 
fields, hills, plains, valleys, forests, succession of seasons, day 


6 If the reader desires to learn the moral condition of the world in the age of 
Christ and that immediately succeeding, let him consult the Church Histories of 
these periods, and notably Uhlhorn’s *‘ Christianity and Paganism,” and “ Chris- 
tian Charity,” Brace’s Gesta Christi, Dr. R. 8. Storr’s ** Divine Origin of {Chris- 
tianity,’’ and Tholuck’s ‘‘ Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism.”’ .* Biblical 
Repository, Vol. 2. 
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and night, with the canopy of heaven above it sparkling with 


brilliant stars, all combining the beautiful, the grand and the 
sublime in nature. But this is not the world which is repre- 


sented as the enemy of Christ’s kingdom and which we are 
commanded to hate. The old monks thought so, and hence 
sought to flee away from this world and live wholly spiritual 
lives while they were creatures of flesh and blood. Many in 
the Christian Church think so to-day and regard it asa sin to 
love this earth with its beautiful landscapes and gorgeous 
heights. There is much of the old ascetic spirit still lingering 
in the hearts of Christians. But how foolish such a feeling! 
How different from that of Jesus who pointed to the flowers 
of the field and the birds of the air as illustrations of moral 
truth. The earth was clothed with the garniture of beauty 
and life for the good of man. Everything was made to pro- 
mote his welfare. The fields are not covered with the black 
pall of death. Scenes of desolation are the exceptions. Green 
carpets and gay colors meet the eye and minister to our es- 
thetic tastes. If we look the earth over we find it adapted to 
the nature of man, in all things. (God is the architect of this 
earth and all worlds. We can not honor Him by despising 
His works any more than we can honor the builder of the 
stately palace or splendid cathedral by decrying these produc- 
tions of his skill. We dishonor God by speaking lightly of 
His works. We admire and extol them and thus glorify His 
name and sound forth His praise. He made the world and 
adorned it with an endless variety of productions which we are 
gratefully to accept and use as the beneficent gifts of a kind 
and loving Father. 

The apostle Paul says: “ Christ gave himself for our sins 
thathe might deliver us from this present evil world.” [didvos 
Gal. i. 4. It was the evil pagan world which Christians were 
to shun, not this beautiful earth which came pure and spotless 
from the hands of the sublime Architect. 

In the following passages from Paul’s Epistles, “world ” is 
the translation of the Greek aisiy: “ Be not conformed to this 
world ;” Rom. xii. 2. “ We speak wisdom among them that 
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are perfect, (i.e., the Christians) yet not the wisdom of this 
world ;” 1 Cor. ii. 6. “The god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them who believe not;” 2 Cor. iv. 4. “Not 
only in this world, but also that which is to come;” Eph. i. 
21. ‘For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this pres- 
ent world ;” 2 Tim. iv. 10, and again in Hebrews ix. 26: 
“ Now once in the end of the world hath he appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself,” applied to Christ in com- 
parison with the high priest who enters the holy place every 
year,” to offer sacrifice for the sins of the people. In these 
cases the word might properly be translated “ age,” and means 
the particular period in which Paul wrote, which, as we have 
seen, was noted for its immoralities. “The world,” and “ this 
world,” were used in contrast with the Christian world. The 
one was corrupt, the other perfect, and it was t':e aim of the 
Apostle to warn the followers of Christ not to conform them- 
selves to the evil customs of this world. 

In the following passages the Greek word which is translated 
“world” is xdouos: “ For God so loved the world,” John iii. 
16,17. “Christ is the Saviour of the world,” John iv. 42. 
“T am the light of the world,” which was in darkness ; John 
viii. 12. Jesus addressing the Pharisees, said: “ Ye are of 
this world; I am not of this world,” John viii. 23. “ Now is 
the judgment of this world ; now is the prince of this world 
cast out,” John xii. 31. “If ye were of the world, the world 
would love his own; but because ye are not of the world, but 
I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you,” John xv. 19. “ He will reprove the world of sin,” John 
xvi. 9. “I have overcome the world,” John xvi. 32. The 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God,” 1 Cor. iii. 19. 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself,” 
2 Cor. v.19. “We have received not the spirit of the world, 
but the spirit which is of God,” 1 Cor. ii. 12. After the rudi- 
ments of the world and not after Christ,” Coloss. ii. 8. “To 
keep himself unspotted from the world,” James i. 27. “The 
friendship of the world is enmity with God,” . . . “who 
soever therefore will be a friend .of the world is the enemy of 
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God,” James iv. 4. “He is the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world,” 1 John ii. 2. Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is notin him. For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, . . is not of the Father, but is of the 
world. The world passeth away, and the lust thereof ; but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth forever,” John ii. 15-17. 
In these passages the Greek word xdouog is doubtless used 
not in its literal, but figurative sense, meaning not the physi- 
cal creation, or the universe, regarded as a complete system, 
or order of arrangemeut, but as human society composed of 
individuals, or, as Bloomfield remarks: “ Probably the world 
here signifies that entire system of bad pursuits and false 
enjoyments which fallen man has manufactured for himself,” 7 
[not God’s work, but man’s,] or as Archbishop Trench puts 
it: “The sum total of the men living in the world,” “then 
upon this, and ethically, those not of the éxxdyoim [or the 
church], alienated from the life of God;” ® and again, “World- 
ly affairs; the whole circle of earthly goods, endowments, 
riches, pleasures, which, although hollow and frail, and fleet- 
ing, stir desire, seduce from God and are obstacles to the 
cause of Christ.” ® Augustine, in various parts of his works, 
treats of the relations between the Church and the world, and 
in his comments on 1 John ii. 15-17, points out clearly the dis- 
tinction between the world as signifying the outward. order of 
things and its inhabitants, illustrating the difference by the 
house and those that dwell therein. ‘ All lovers of the world, 
because by love they inhabit the world, just as those inhabit 
heaven, whose heart is on high while in the flesh they walk on 
earth; I say then all lovers of the world are called the world.” 
These things are here specified which are in or of the world 
that make “the love of the world ” inconsistent with “ the love 
of the Father” ; the lust of the flesh, or the sensual appetites ; 


‘ The Greek Testament with English Notes. Vol. 2, p. 540. 
8 Synonyms of the New Testament. Second Series, p. 38. 


%A Greek English Lexicon of the New Testament, translated, revised and 
enlarged by Prof. J. H. Thayer, D.D. 


10 Augustine’s Works, Vol. VII; p. 474. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 
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the love of the eyes, or the social or ambitious desires ; and the 
pride of life, or the spiritual evils.” "! And another considera. 
tion is brought forward to illustrate the foolishness and sin- 
fulness of loving the world: “The world passeth away and 
the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.” It is sinful for man as an immortal being, endowed 
with spiritual powers, to place his affection exclusively upon 
those objects that perish with the using; “the love of God is 
world-proof and death-proof and will rise and triumph when 
all mortal things are ended.” [Livermore.] We are com- 
manded by the Apostle Paul to “look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” While we are necessarily obliged to deal with 
earthly objects so long as we dwell on the earth, and provide 
for the temporal wants of our being and cannot neglect this 
duty without the risk of losing our Christian character, for “ if 
any provide not for his own and specially his own household, 
he hath denied the faith and is worse than an unbeliever,” 1 
Tim. v. 8, yet he must not live for merely sensual things. 
He would thus debase himself and fall below the dignity of 
his being. As a spiritual and immortal being, he must keep 
his eye fixed on “things not seen and eternal, 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
The love of God is enduring, and this only is worthy of a being 
destined to immortality. 

As with this passage, so with the others which we have 
quoted, “the world”. expresses something inconsistent with 
Christianity. We must not conform to it ; its wisdom is in con- 
trast with Christian wisdom; he that loves it forsakes the 
Christian life ; Christians are not of this world; it is a realm 
of sin and corruption ; it needs to be reconciled to Christ; the 
spirit of the world is hostile to the spirit of God; the two can 
not easily coalesce. “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
The passages sufficiently illustrate the Scriptural usage of the 
words, and definitely point out the relation which the Church 
of Christ and the world bear to one another. Jesus, John and 
Paul agree in antagonizing the things pertaining to “this 


11 Livermore’s Commentary, in loco. 
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world” with the Kingdom of God as established by Jesus on 
earth. This antagonism is seen in the fruits peculiar to each. 
Those of the one are “adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivi- 
ousness, idolatry, witcheraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
strife, wrath, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like,” Gal. v. 19-21. These are 
“the works of the flesh,” and belong not to “the kingdom of 
God,” while “the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,” 
[moderation in all things] vs. 22-23. The one partakes not 
of “the wisdom that descendeth from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish,” producing “envying and strife, confusion 
and every evil work.” The other is full of the wisdom that is 
from above which is “first pure, then peaceable, gentle and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy,” James iii. 15-17. 

This is the old division, as old as the history of man in the 
earth; truth and righteousness on the one hand; falsehood 
and iniquity on the other. This necessitates war. The con- 
test must go on, for Christianity is an aggressive force. It is 
in the world to put down the evil. Jesus must wage a continu- 
ous warfare for “he must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet,” 1 Cor. xv. 25, “ that God may be all in all,” 
v. 28. Then this antagonism between the two worlds will 
disappear. And the changes which are going on in the world, 
if under the guidance of the true Christian spirit, will inure to 
this result. As Christianity advances, the antagonism between 
the two spheres will grow less and less. 

While the world changes, Christianity remains the same. 
“Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
Truth does not need to change for it is always pure and _per- 
fect, while its enemy changes because it is wily, deceitful, 
crooked, putting on one form to-day and another to-morrow. 
So the evil world changes. “The world passes away and the 
lust thereof,” but conversely, “ he that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.” He ever walks in the straight path. While 
“the fashion of this world passeth away,” “the word of our 
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God endureth forever.” The form, the fashion, the outward 
appearance changes so that the world may put on new forms 
and fashions, and thus become to us a new world, or “ the old 
world” with “a new face.” As Robertson says: “ The spirit 
of the world is forever altering,—impalpable, forever eluding 
in fresh forms your attempt to seize it. In the days of Noah, 
the spirit ofthe world was violence; in Elijah’s day it was 
idolatry ; in the day of Christ it was power coucentrated and 
condensed in the government of Rome; in our day it is per- 
haps the love of money. It enters in different proportions into 
different*bosoms ; it is found in a different form in contiguous 
towns ; in the fashionable watering-place and in the commer- 
cial city.” It is this thing at Athens, where the love of the 
beautiful as it appears in art, poetry and the drama predomi- 
nated ; and another thing in Corinth, where the love of sensual 
pleasure absorbed the minds of the people. In our own land, 
we are absorbed in money-making. Yet we are not a nation of 
misers. We spend our incomes for useful purposes. We 
build magnificent houses, become versed in science and litera- 
ture, pile up vast resources of knowledge, engage in great 
political schemes and vast commercial enterprises, and bring 
the treasures of all other lands to our doors. We thus accumu- 
late not to hoard or treasure, but to make a grand display and 
get a great name for ourselves, and perhaps do much good in 
the world. The accumulation of wealth is an important mark 
of distinction between civilized and savage life. The Indian 
satisfies his appetite to-day and thinks not of to-morrow. The 
civilized man provides for the future. Wealth, if rightly used, 
is an essential factor in the progress of the race. It is the 
friend of knowledge, philanthropy and religion. It is not 
“money,” but the excessive “love of money” that is “ the 
root of all evil,’ 1 Tim. vi. 10. That miserly spirit which 
leads one to devise all sorts of mean and deceptive practices to 
gain wealth is unchristian. 

So ambition is not unchristian, if high-minded, noble, lead- 
ing its possessor to gain influence for the good of mankind. 
Christianity not only allows, but encourages the use of secular 
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blessings of life if they are applied to a good purpose. “ They 
that use this world as not abusing it,” 1 Cor. vii. 31, are com- 
mended of God. We are permitted and required to “make 
provision for the flesh,” but not that we. may “ fulfil the lusts 
thereof,” Rom. xiii. 14. Religion and business go harmoni- 
ously together. The spirit of the former should enter into all 
the departments of the latter. Then we can with Paul consis- 
tently say: “ Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord.” If we “trust not in uncertain riches,” but *‘in 
the living God who giveth us all things to enjoy,” and “ seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness,” all our 
earthly gains and ambitious schemes will be fitly used, not in 
opposition to the truth, but in harmony with the great purpose 
of Jesus in establishing his kingdom on earth. 

“The field is the world.” In this field Christianity is to do 
its work. Itis all missionary ground. It is not to be shunned 
and hated as an accursed thing. It is to be sought out and 
cultivated. Thus did Jesus do. He came into the world to 
purify it. “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
men.” He mingled with the people of the world, publicans 
and sinners, Jews and Gentiles, talked with them in a familiar 
manner, sympathized with them, taught them the blessed 
truths of the Gospel and thus gained their confidence. ‘ The 
common people heard him gladly.” He healed the sick, and 
they were grateful. The Pharisees reproved him for thus 
mingling so freely with all classes of people, but he vindicated 
himself by saying: “I came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance.” Wherever sinners were, there was his 
place and there was his work. He hesitated not to mingle with 
the world. Here is an example for all his professed disciples 
to follow. We must not isolate ourselves from the world. We 
must mingle with the poor, the lowly, the depraved, the cor- 
rupt masses of society in order to redeem and elevate them. 
We can not neglect them and walk in the footsteps of our 
divine Master. 

Christianity isa light. It is pervasive in its influence. Like 
the sun it sheds its light all around “on the evil and on the 
good.” There is no object which receives not some portion of 
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this light. It pierces every nook and corner of the world. In 
some places it shines very dimly, but we can not for this 
reason say that it shines not at all. The natural sun floods 
with its full light the south side of the building and the sum- 
mit of the mountain-peak, but we can not say that the opposite 
side or the deep ravine receives no light at all. So with the 
Sun of righteousness. You can not banish its light. It pene- 
trates into the darkened haunts of the desolate, the desponding, 
the vicious, the profane, the licentious, the lawless, the degraded 
and wretched as well as lights up the abodes of the pure and 
happy followers of the sinless One. It shines into the huts of 
poverty and crime as well as the halls of philanthropy and the 
churches of the living God. 

You can not quench its light. It will continue to shine 
until it purifies and redeems all that it touches. Jesus has 
prophesied this. He said of himself: ‘I am the light of the 
world.” He is “ the true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” John i. 9. His light is reflected in 


others. He told his disciples: “ Ye are the light of the world,” 
Matt. v.14. Every Christian is a light that reflects the true 
Light. When Jesus shall have drawn all men to himself and 
made all one with him as he is one with the Father, when he 
becomes actually the Saviour of the world by inducing all to 


repent and forsake their sins, and all shall be “ made alive in 
Christ,” then the light of the glorious Gospel shall shine in all 
hearts, and the antagonism of the Church and the world will 


no longer exist. Then shall the kingdoms of this world 


become sanctified by the spirit of truth and righteousness, and 
the prayer of Jesus, “ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as in heaven,” be fully answered, 


In view of this result, it is our duty as Christians to pray 
and labor that the world and the Church may be brought into 


closer relations with each other. The one will be made the 
better for the presence of the other, and through its influence 


“the kingdoms of this world” shall become “the kingdom of 


our Lord and his Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.” 
J. S. Lee. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


Thomas Carlyle. 


A CASUAL acquaintance with the stories of men who have 
risen from insignificance to leadership makes apparent the 
fact that none of them has won his spurs by accident. Indus- 
try, sincerity and fidelity are the means with which such men 
have been able to push aside or pass over the obstacles that 
sought to impede their progress and prevent their success. 
These tools skilfully used by such as were in earnest have 
served to win the victory which has exalted the men whom the 
world is glad to call its masters. That they have deserved all 
that they have so hardly obtained no one questions, and that 
their successes have inspired other souls to brave endeavor is 
beyond dispute. 

The world has had many masters in art, in oratory, in me- 
chanics, in philosophy and in science whom it has rejoiced to 
crown with honor. Still, in comparison with the great multi- 
tudes who have swarmed the earth, how few have reached the 


eminence whereon fame’s fullest light has shone.- Many have 
sought the dizzy height to climb and perished by the way. 


Many have caught the glimmer of golden light with which the 
highest peaks are bright, and dazzled by its excessive glow 


have thought they had reached the perfect day and stopped in 
mid career. It is the earnest and persistent only who can con- 


tinue climbing after the flattery of a partial success begins its 


soothing song. He who can go on does so because in him is 


the spirit which is not disheartened by difficulty nor enervated 
by ease. 


Of such a determined soul was he possessed of whom this 
paper is written, nor did he stop until having surmounted 


almost incredible difficulties he had won deservedly the highest 
place. Of that select few who “ were not born to die” not 


one was more obscurely descended nor more openly crowned 


than Thomas Carlyle. That he was born into a home of devo- 
tion and integrity was infinitely to his advantage. That he 
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was of such spirit as could understand, appreciate and use 
most profitably the circumstances of the day is due to the ster. 
ling manliness of his father, and the sincere and sweet woman- 
liness of his mother. To both of these strong-natured parents 
he owed more than his material life; for from them came not 
only the inspiration but also the example of right and real liv- 
ing. The home to which he came was neither cursed with 
riches nor blighted by poverty. In it he saw forces of charac- 
ter commingling whose product could not fail to quicken within 
him both sincere respect and admiring love. 

Of his father he says, “More remarkable man than my 
father I have never met in my journey through life ; sterling 
sincerity in thought, word, and deed, most quiet, but capable 
of blazing into whirlwinds when needful, and such a flash of 
just insight and brief natural eloquence and emphasis, true to 
every feature of it as I have never known in any other. 
Humour of a most grim Scandinavian type he occasionally 
had ; wit rarely or never—too serious for wit.” Again, “ We 
had all to complain that we dared not freely love our father. 
He had an air of deepest gravity and even sternness. He had 
the most entire and open contempt for idle tattle,—what he 
called ‘clatter.’ Any talk that had meaning in it he could 
listen to; what had no meaning in it, above all what seemed 
false, he absolutely could not and would not hear, but abruptly 
turned from it.” 

And again later in life, he writes, “None of us will ever for- 
get that bold, glowing style of his, flowing free from the untu- 
tored soul full of metaphor, though he knew not what metaphor 
was, with all manner of potent words which he appropriated 
and applied with surprising accuracy,—brief, energetic, con- 
veying the most perfect picture, definite, clear, not in ambi- 
tious colors but in full white sunlight. Emphatic I have 
heard him beyond all men. In anger he had no need of oaths; 
his words were like sharp arrows that smote the very heart.” 

Such a father my have been rather an object of terror than 
of affection, but from such a man descended we have the right 
to look for such a son. Of his mother he ever speaks in fond- 
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ness as well as with respect as of one deserving the warmest 
love. A truly wise and religious woman whose recognition 
and encouragement of her son’s abilities and aims seem to have 
been judicious and helpful. Of such parentage born, under 
such circumstances bred, the result was a life strong in right 
ambitions, sincere and earnest. 

He learned to read by his mother’s tuition, was taught 
arithmetic by his father, attended the village school betimes, 
and at the age of ten years being able to outcipher his uncle, 
and having begun the study of Latin, it was thought he was far 
enough advanced to go away from home to school. It was for- 
tunate for him that in the hearts of the humblest Scotchmen 
there was a deep-seated regard for learning, and every promis- 
ing lad was encouraged by his kin to seek the education which 
seemed to all to be the true if not the only key to progress and 
prosperity. The desire of his devout father and the hope of 
his pious mother were that this to them precocious child should 
study for the ministry. or this they were willing to sacrifice 
much, believing that thereby they would make a most acceptable 
offering to the Lord. That Carlyle himself was at this time 
willing to conform to their wishes there can be little doubt. 
At any rate, such was his eager love for learning that he would 
have consented to almost any plan of his parents to have been 
put in the way of it. He set out on foot to cover the hundred 
miles which lay between Ecclefechan and the great city. He 
claims that he received little advantage from the course of 
study he there pursued, but no doubt he obtained as much as 
any eager aspirant ever gets. He was not remarkable in his 
achievements as a student, yet was fittingly laying the founda- 
tions on which he could securely build. The regular college 
course of study completed, he entered himself as a student of 
divinity, and as this did not require residence in Edinburgh, 
he sought to increase his means, and relieve the kind souls at 
home of his support, by teaching. In this he was successful 
80 far as income was concerned, but not to his own satisfaction. 
He presented himself in due time for the required sermon of 
which he speaks lightly. With the wider range of reading 
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open to him came thoughts somewhat at variance with the 
theology of that day; doubts began to take possession of his 
mind, and at last after presenting himself for the second trial 
sermon, he threw off the yoke of the Divinity School and 
refused to pursue farther the path marked out for him. 

Teaching was hateful to him, but for the present it was the 
most feasible method of getting a living. He began to study 
law, but did not get far into its intricacies before he became 
disgusted with that also. He turned to literature, conscious 
that he had something to say which the world needed to hear. 
But the message was not yet clear in his mind, and he con- 
tented himself, if he can be said ever to be content, with work 
for Brewster’s Cyclopedia. It was not what his ambitious 
soul craved, but it gave him something to do and added 
materially to his somewhat meagre pecuniary resources. In- 
deed, from this time on, through all his long life, he was never 
in any real financial distress, winning enough from his various 
labors to pay his frugal way, to contribute now and again to 
the comfort and advancement of his well-beloved and adoring 
kindred, and to put by a little surplus for future use. 

With all his complainings, and many of these may justly be 
attributed to his dyspeptic stomach which had begun to tor- 
ture him early in life, and which held him in bondage through 
all his career, he was a generous man, gladly sharing his pros- 
perities with the family at home, and finding fault when his 
gifts to his mother came back to him in some other shape. It 
was a strong tie that held this restless, high-aiming heart so 
closely to his kin, and he lavished his love and money upon 
them all as in turn they gave to him all they had. His defec- 
tion from theological studies gave father and mother serious 
disappointment, but they did not lose their faith in him because 
of his apparent vacillations. They did not know what he 
might become in the eye of the world, but to them he was ever 
full of promise to become a man of whom they should be 
proud. 

Others, too, saw in him the reason for hope, but he was full 
of incertitude. So he writes to a friend, “* What a foolish, 
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flattering creature thou art! To talk of future eminence in 
connection with the literary history of the nineteenth century 
to such aoneas me! Alas, my good lad, when I and all my 
fancies and reveries and speculations shall have been swept 
over with the besom of oblivion, the literary history of no cen- 
tury will feel itself the worse. Yet think not, because I talk 
thus, I am careless of literary fame. Heaven knows that ever 
since I have been able to form a wish, the wish of being 
known has been the foremost. Oh Fortune! grant me that, 
with a heart of independence unyielding to thy favors and 
unbending to thy frowns, 1 may attain to literary fame; and 
though starvation be my lot, I will smile that I have not been 
born a king.” Starvation was not to be his lot, and he was to 
prove himself a king though not to the purple born. 

Tutoring and work for the cyclopedia furnished him with 
the means of living. He began also to do a little for the 
magazines and reviews, pursuing his studies with industrious 
persistence. The literature of Germany, then an almost sealed 
book to English scholars, intensely interested him, Schiller and 
Goethe presenting especial attraction to his mind. He made 
some essays in the province of poetry, but, though he was to 
become through his vivid imagination a poetic prose writer of 
the first rank, his poetry was imitative and prosaic. His was 
not the mind which could use metre as the vehicle of thought. 
His German studies opened up to hima practically unoccupied 
field of work, and his first book was a life of Schiller which 
was written in a spirit of sympathy such as few biographical 
subjects have been able to command. It is one of the most en- 
joyable biographies in our English tongue. There were many 
things in common between the famous German poet and the 
Scotch master of prose ; and Carlyle, if not at his best in this 
his first book, is so nearly so as to give many tokens of supreme 
power and skill. It was first published in parts in a magazine, 
and while it was noticeably the work of a master hand it gave 
him little pecuniary return for his labor. Afterward issued as 
a book it attracted attention, but was far from giving him 
fame. He was still a tutor, irritable, proud, ambitious, and 
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sensitive. Not an easy man to get along with. With high 
ideals which constantly jarred against the low realities of life, 
he had little patience with his work, and less for the people 
and their associates for whom he toiled. 

The gnawings of dyspepsia made him ascetic in diet and 
gloomy in disposition. He hated shams of every kind, and 
saw many that had no existence save in his distempered imagi- 
nation. Vehement in his speech, and easily angered, his road 
was rugged with self-laid obstacles, and his outlook clouded 
with evils that made life seem anything but a blessing. For 
all that he had a mind great enough to see beyond the daily 
vexations, an ambition which soared above them, and a will 
strong to conquer anything but his habitual fault-finding. 

Irresolute and changeable as on the surface he seemed, there 
was in his soul a deep and abiding sense of the need and value of 
persistence, if one would win from life its great reward. 

It was from this inward sense that he wrote to his brother 
John brave and strong words: “I send many a thought south- 
ward to you. Often in the mind’s eye you appear seated at 
your mahogany tippet, with the various accoutrements of a soli- 
tary student, laboring in secret at the task which, fear it not, 
my boy, will yet be rewarded openly. Few such quiet things 
in nature have so much of the sublime in them as the spectacle 
of a poor but honorable-minded youth, with discouragement all 
around him, but never-dying hope within his heart; forging, as 
it were, the armor with which he is destined to resist and over- 
come the hydras of this world, and conquer for himself in due 
time a habitation among the sunny fields of life. Like every 
other virtue, this effort may be called its own reward, even 
though success should never crown it. How poor—how beg- 
garly poor,—compared with this, is the vulgar rioting, punch- 
drinking, oyster-eating existence, often led by your borough 
procurator or embryo provost! Truly, you have chosen the 
better part, and as your brother, I rejoice to see you persevere 
in it.” Again, writing to this same brother, he says, “On 
looking over the world the cause of nine parts in ten of the 
lamentable failures which occur in men’s undertakings, and 
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degrade so much of their history, lies not in the want of talents, 
or the will to use them, but in the vacillating and desultory 
mode of using them, in flying from object to object, in starting 
away at each little disgust, and thus applying the force which 
might conquer any one difficulty to a series of difficulties so 
large that no human force can conquer them. Commend me, 
therefore, to the Dutch virtue of perseverance. Without it all 
the rest are little better than fairy gold, which glitters in your 
purse, but when taken to market proves to be slate or cinders.” 

No doubt, in thus preaching, he was, as most preachers are, 
aiming as much at himself as at any restlessness manifest in 
his brother. He knew of his own vacillations, and knew, too, 
of the worth of persistence as he showed when he had once 
settled down to literary pursuits. He was at first dominated 
by the wish of the home hearts, but when he had cast off the 
trammels with which their wishes would have fettered him it 
was not long ere he found his way clear to follow the only call- 
ing for which he was fitted; and his persistency in that, despite 
the want of encouragement, shows that there was no lack of 
courage, or of its chief supporter, perseverance. To this pur- 
suit of literature, he was willing to consecrate his power. The- 
ology, as he understood it, had not enough of the clear light of 
reason in it to hold his attention; law was distasteful, and 
teaching had too much of drudgery and too little of progress 
in it to satisfy his ambition. Literature opened before him an 
almost boundless opportunity, both for freedom and for truth. 
He was sure the light was in him could it but get a chance to 
shine. He was a wide, but also a discriminating reader, and 
saw what a lever literature furnished for forcing the doors of 
ignorance that the glorious light of truth might penetrate and 
dispel the mists of error. He was eager to begin the battle, 
and yet was so shy that he hesitated. Not that he was afraid 
of men, but lest his labor might be in vain. The conscious- 
ness of power was with him, but he knew with what difficulties 
the path of an unknown writer was impeded. 

In a letter to his mother, written in his twenty-sixth year, 
he says: “I have books to write, and things to say and do in 
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this world which few wot of. This has the air of vanity, but it 
is not altogether so. I consider that my Almighty Author has 
given me some glimmering of superior understanding and men- 
tal gifts; and I should reckon it the worst treason against 
Him to neglect improving and using to the very utmost of my 
power these His bountiful mercies. At some future day it 
shall go hard, but I will stand above these mean men whom I 
have never stood with.” How fully he effected his purpose, 
and how high above mean men he stood, is now well-known and 
cheerfully acknowledged. Through what tribulations he was 
to pass on his way he could not foresee. Nor in reality was he 
ever much disturbed by them notwithstanding the vehemence 
of his objurgations of them. Poor, obscure, unknown, strug- 
gling to bring forth and establish vital principles, it was his 
noble perseverance that at last conquered. Meanwhile he was 
impatient. He was compelled to teach that he might live, and 
forced to wait when he was eager to goon. His life so far 
had been spent in a corner. With an almost world-wide 
knowledge of literature he was without acquaintance with 
men. What wonder that he chafed under the restrictions of 
opposing circumstance! Feeling the force of his intellect, he 
was urgent to let its power be known, and that he wearied of 
the bonds which held him back from the world-arena where 
his thought could act is not strange. 

It would not be profitable to note each painful step of this 
weary pilgrimage. It must suffice to say that the progress 
was not made more pleasant by the impatient temper of the 
pilgrim. Abundant cause for fault-finding there always was 
either in himself or his surroundings. He was not always 
temperate in his complaints, nor, though he loved truth as he 
loved his life, were his lamentations free from gross exagger- 
ations. He was not so unpleasantly placed as he imag- 
ined. Asa tutor in the Buller family, he had ample leisure 
for the pursuit of those studies in which he was most inter- 
ested, and was in receipt of an income which ,was generous to 
one of such simple wants. His connection with the Cyclopedia, 
too, gave him oceasion for congenial reading, and practice in 
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the art of uttering his thought. He was, on the whole, in a 
very comfortable situation could he but bring himself to the 
acceptance of its limitations. He was, however, so sensitive 
to the disabilities that he could not be content. He felt the 
impulse to rise to higher levels and wield the scepter of au- 
thority. His visits to London and Paris, which brought him 
into contact with the literary and scientific men of thé period, 
did not tend to stifle but to inflame his ambition. He saw, or 
thought he saw, so much insincerity and truckling in the ways 
and works of the so-called leaders of thought that he longed to 
show them how true and defiant a real man might and ought 
to be. He was in earnest to engage in the conflict, being sure 
that within was force and wit enough, could it but get uttered, 
to show to life a grander issue and reward than the pitiful 
results with which men are satisfied. He would teach men to 
despise and cast off the shackles of the conventional and _per- 
functory in civil and religious life, and clothe themselves in 
that God-like reason which would give force to righteousness. 
With all these high ideals of social and spiritual progress 
urging him onward, it was hard that he should be harnessed to 
a common cart to earn by pitifully slow processes what would 
prolong existence. Yet commonplace as his occupation was, it 
could not keep him from uncommon aspirations. 

His brief visits to London opened some new methods of com- 
munication with the world, and his spare hours were given to 
writing for the magazines and reviews. Some brilliant work 
was thus done, and these essays are among the best in English 
literature. As soon as he was thus assured of support by his 
pen, he gave up teaching and prepared to marry. He thought 
if he could set up a home of his own he could better control 
his time and get his mind clear of the teeming thoughts which 
were eager for utterance. There was little enough of this 
world’s goods either in or coming to his hands. But he was 
used to the utmost economy, and was confident he could win 
his way. At all events, for good or ill, he had determined to 
marry, and he found in the heart of the gifted Miss Welch a 
regard which dared to give up the ease of comparative wealth to 
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share with him the discomfort and exhausting duties of poverty, 
How they began at Comely Bank, in Edinburg, and how they, 
strove, and almost starved, at Craigenputtock, how he hurled 
his loud and extravagant remonstrances against this, that, and 


the other hindrance to his message, how she almost broke down 
under the unaccustomed cares of housekeeping, made more try- 


ing by the whims of his dyspeptic stomach, have been so fre- 
qnently and so fully set forth in easily procurable books, that 


there is little need to enlarge upon the theme. Doubtless, 
neither of them had more to bear than many others have borne 


without complaint. Money, it is true, was not abundant, yet 
they never were in any real distress for want of money; work 


was not agreeable in all respects, but it was no more disagree- 
able than, with their clearheadedness, they should have fore- 
seen. That he was an unknown man, having in him the mak- 


ing of a remarkable leader, may have been plain enough to 


him, but why should he ery out so against the world’s negleet 
when he had time and again refused to put himself in the way 
of recognition. Work for or with either of the great parties 


who controlled literary as wellas political opinion and promo- 
tion, he would not—thought he could not. Determined to 


solve the problem of life in his own way, he spurned the oppor- 
tunities which Jeffrey, and other literary leaders, urged upon 


him. It had been wiser to have gfifled his extravagant com- 
plaints,to have kept them from his note-book and letters, where 


their reiteration is so obtrusive as to obscure the good quali- 
ties which he did really possess. Yet, when all has been said, 


his was a manly struggle for a place in the world of letters. 
Year after year fighting for a chance to speak the message 


which he felt was from above —a revelation of truth essential 
to the good of men. Gaining just enough following among 


the younger literarians to make him feel that he must not stop, 
and just enough pecuniary return as would keep the wolf away 


from his door. At last the solitudes of Craigenputtock were no 
longer endurable, and he determined to make his home in 


London. 
This had long been the desire of his literary friends, but the 
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outlook seemed so unpromising to him that he persisted in the 
frugalities and isolation of his moorland home. He had thus 


built up his physical health, and had enjoyed the free and. full 


communion with his Maker which was essential to the proclam- 
ation of His word. While he was at Craigenputtock, he had 
written that mystical and suggestive book, Sartor Resartus, a 
satirical dissertation on the habits of men, and a powerful pro- 


test against the false philosophies and degrading hypocrisies of 
the world. Rich in a grimly humorous vein the book is, and 
an attentive reading will fully repay the effort necessary to 
master its strange idiom. Many a truth appears in uncouth 


garb, and much wisdom is taught in rough, terse phraseology, 


which seems wholly unlike English, and yet is but its unadul- 
terated essence. For along time he could find no publisher 
for this weird work. He had, finally, to cut it up into sec- 


tions, and publish it as a serial in Fraser's Magazine where it 
met with the most “ unqualified disapproval,” as indeed any 


book meant as an exposure of the shams and hypocrisies of 
society might expect. Carlyle seems rather to have welcomed 


than deprecated such disapproval. He writes to his brother 
John: “It is all extremely proper. On the whole, it is a con- 


tending world, and he that is born into it must fight for his 
place or lose it. If we are under the right flag, let the world 


do its worst and heartily welcome.” Neither lack of approba- 
tion nor poverty could turn him from the course his conscience 


had laid out for him. There is something grard in the sturdy 
persistence of the man. His word must be spoken, and in his 


own way. Not at the beck of any party, but in the interest of 
truth, 


A few recognized the merit manifest, and gave him cheery 
welcome to London. The long exile was over; the past defi- 


nitely put behind him, and with a brain all alive with the story 


whose telling was to make him famous, he took up his dwelling. 
place in the great city, in the summer of 1834. He was thirty- 
nine years old, and had won as yet from his chosen pursuit 


only what was sufficient by the closest economy to answer his 
wants. It is true that had he been less generous towards his 
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relatives he might have had more luxuries himself, but with 
loyal love he was ready always to share with the family all he 
had. 

It would seem that such long apprenticeship to unrecogni- 
tion might have turned him from his purpose, but despite his 
loud denunciations he stuck steadfastly to the idea that some- 
how or other the word that was in him must have utterance 
and a hearing. Before coming to London he had become in- 
tensely interested in the “ French Revolution,” and the first 
work in his new home was the preparation of his version of 
that marvellous event. “ History struck by lightning.” it is 
called, and so vivid become the incidents of that strangely 
stirring time, as the story grows under his pen, we can almost 
see and hear the raging multitudes, the infuriate men and 
women, who, after such long repression, burst their bonds in 
the name of liberty and equality. One needs to be well-ac- 
quainted with the times of which he treats to be able to follow 
his rapid pen, as it leaps from point to point, wasting no words 
on trivial detail, yet losing no essential light or shade from the 
perfecting of the life-like picture. 

It was no child’s play that made this work a possibility. 
Wide research and tireless effort for months and years were 
the necessary preparations. Meanwhile magazine work fur- 
nished the means to keep the body alive, and friends appreci- 
ciative and generous were gathering around him to cheer his 
soul. To the vast multitude, Carlyle was but an impracticable 
voice, but to the select few he was the prophet speaking truth 
which it was life to hear. At last, after trials such as few 
could bear as patiently as he, one of them being the burning 
of his manuscript in his friend Mills’ house, necessitating the 
writing of what had already cost him infinite pains, The His. 
tory of the French Revolution was given to the world. At 
first its merit was.not recognized. Men were too busy with 
practical duties to care for a philosophical analysis of an event 
already belonging to the past. But they who did give heed to 
the master’s teaching found that here was indeed a book, —not 
a hasty compilation of correlated events, but a carefully di- 
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gested and thorough analysis of the causes of so terrible an 
upheaval as well as of the meaning of it. A new light had 
cast its radiance upon the mysterious phenomena of rebellion 
against caste and privilege, and longing for liberty and life, 
and it revealed to startled eyes the fact that civilization means 
not so much prosperity as progress along the lines which an all- 
wise God had established. It is now fifty years since Carlyle 
preached this word to men, and more memorable years the 
world has not seen; and that which makes them so is the recog- 
nition in actual life of the great principles of democratic broth- 
erhood which all the ages have been urging upon the notice of 
men. Among the wisest leaders in this process of world-edu- 
cation Carlyle stands at the head. It took a long time to win 
his spurs, but having them h» easily maintained . his place in 
the fore-front of the battle. From this period of his life this 
born leader, however sharp and extravagant his language at 
times became, had little difficulty.. Book followed book as 
rapidly as such a conscientious painstaker could get them 
ready. Publishers sought instead of shunning him. The 
reading public of the United States hailed him as master, and 
the pecuniary return which from these shores reached him 
seemed to give him peculiar pleasure. Henceforth poverty was 
banished and the hard-working student obtained the rewards 
fur which he had long waited, and yet for which he would not 
yield one particle of his manhood nor abate one jot of his de- 
termination to speak in his own way the truth which his con- 
science made sacred to his thought. 

His life was from this time a triumph. Friends gathered 
about him, fortune smiled upon him, and though he was 
throughout the same vehement, untamed nature, making pro- 
tests against this and that, in language often ludicrously vio- 
lent, yet was he also a clear and cogent thinker and author 
whom the world honors itself by honoring. That he was happy 
in these successes may be questionable. Perhaps the clearer 
vision which had been vouchsafed him made happiness a con- 
stantly receding quality. But he was a dutiful man, and that 
was better, both for him and for us. With wide-eyed con-: 
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sciousness of the truth and the dignity of manhood, it may well 
be that he now and again ran counter to the prejudices and 
passions of his time. But it was no vain love of opposition 
that prompted him. It was loyal obedience to what he be- 
lieved was the voice of God calling him to chide the sins and 
shortcomings of his kind. 

His was a devoutly religious soul. Not after the fashion of 
his time, nor in the speech of the churches, but after a method 
of his own, and with a language which to him was full of the 
meaning which human creeds could not contain. He had Cal- 
vinistic views of the divine government, but did not believe in 
the need or worth of the biblical revelation. He venerated 
Jesus for his many excellencies of character, but evidently 
placed no stress upon the miraculous element in his life, In 
his own soul he saw the divine image, and thought the spirit 
itself sufficient witness that we are sons and heirs of God 
needing no other interpreter. Thus, though he was not a 
Christian in the technical sense, in a practical and real way he 
was not far from the kingdom. In his letters his religious 
feeling finds frequent utterance. Thus, in a letter to his 
mother, he says, “Shall not the Great Father wipe away the 
tears from all eyes? Again and again I say let us trust Him 
only. Let.us ever live in hope, in faith.” Again, writing to 
his brother Aleck, he says: “‘ Without religion constantly pres- 
ent in the heart, I see not how a man can live otherwise than 
unreasonably, desperately.” 

I meet with no definition of religion in his books, but with 
frequent objurgations of what then passed for religion. I have 
no doubt, however, judging from his pure, strong, generous, 
true and persistent nature, that he lived near God and needs 
no line of mine to justify him for his beliefs and unbeliefs. 
He had no patience with hypocrisy and cant, and often spoke 
bitterly of the influence for evil these exerted upon men ; some- 
times in such tones and terms of exaggeration as to make his 
own language sound like cant. Yet he was humble, rather 
than self-righteous, and sincerely meaning to get at the best he 
would have none content himself with husks when all the time 
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God was offering the bread of life. In the spirit of such de- 
sire, he would have each man his own high priest to enter in 
the Holy of Holies in his own behalf, whenever need was. To 
him God was everywhere, and articulate prayer as fitting in 
the aisles of the forest as in those of the cathedral. His sense 
of such nearness made his life heroic so far as there was any 
heroism in it. He felt that he was God’s instrument for the 
teaching of men, and sacred as the message was it should be 
freely and truly given in God’s own time. He could wait till 
the wise Providence should open the door, but deliver it other- 
wish than as it had been given him he would not whatever be- 
fall. Such fidelity to what men esteem conscience is far less 
frequent than many of us imagine, but when it is manifest 
how it glorifies life! 

I am far from believing that Carlyle was a perfect man, but 
a careful study of his life reveals far less of imperfection than 
many would have us think was in him. That he refused to be 
conventionally religious is of but little consequence, so long as 
‘he was essentially sincere and trustful. That he loved God is 
declared by his love for man; that he trusted Him, his brave 
refusal to tamper with his conscience proves. That he sought 
righteousness and truth, all his works proclaim. So we may 
assume that weak as some think his faith was, it were well with 
the world if more should seek strength through the same weak- 
ness. That he was strong, pure, sincere, generous, and manly, 
is clearly proved by the record. No man was ever subject to a 
more critical analysis of his purposes and conduct, and despite 
all his self-confessed faults we are compelled to admire the 
manly nobility of this brave Scotchman, and to say of him 


‘** Take him for all in all 
We shall not look upon his like again,” 


For forty years he was a leading influence in the progressive 
thought of the world. His house was the shrine towards which 
every aspirant to literary honors turned almost adoringly. To 
sit at his feet and listen to the glad outpourings of his mind 
seemed to many the charm of life. How copiously his talk 
flowed forth, and how rich the store from which he drew the 
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apt comparison, the fitting illustration of his thought. We 
can but touch the hem of his garment, but though that be all 
virtue thrills through our life to call us to the noblest self-de- 
nial for the sake of truth. Read his message, and you can but 
confess this is the highest word however morbidly it finds ut- 
terance. Study his thought, and with gem-like brilliancy it 
adorns the mind which gives it room. 

If one should ask which of his books is most to be com- 
mended, it would be difficult to choose, each is so clearly first 
of its kind. Perhaps to a beginner his lectures on “ Heroes 
and Hero Worship” present the least difficulty as to peculi- 
arity of speech. But wherever one begins it will be strange 
if he shall end before having gone with care through all the 
ways his wisdom and wit have opened to human use. There 
is a wideness of reach, a depth of apprehension, a clear sin- 
cerity, and a noble inspiration manifest everywhere. The 
forebodings of his mind, as he studied the disturbed aspect of 
the times, hopeless as they seem, yet have in them the proph- 
ecy of better things. Ruin was possible, nay, was probable, 
but ruin could not defeat God, but give Him better play for 
the forces of a more glorious rehabilitation. 

I am aware that it has been the fashion for many years for 
men ¢laiming to be religious to cry out against Carlyle as the 
destroyer of faith. It is often a superficial and imperfect 
reading of his message that leads to such a conclusion, —a con- 
clusion which others adopt without having read at all the word 
which they condemn. 

Peter Bayne, whose critical acumen none will eneiiai, and 
whose Christian faith is beyond dispute, has this to say of 
Sartor Resartus : “It is the grandest counterblast ever blown 
to the materialism of the age. Its doctrine of spirit is not 
only essentially and imperishably true, but the fundamental 
truth of all right religion and all sound philosophy.” With 
such an endorsement from such a source there is little need to 
attempt to defend Carlyle from the imputation of atheism or 
pantheism made by those whose narrowness and ignorance un- 
fit them to appreciate the wisdom of his thought. 
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That the life of this man was not on the whole what we would 
call happy, may be true, but after his definition it was blessed. 
“There is,” he writes, “in man a higher than love «f happi- 
ness; he can do without happiness and instead thereof find 
blessedness! Was it not to preach forth this same higher 
that sages and martyrs, the poet and the priest, in all times. 
have spoken and suffered; bearing testimony, through life and 
through death, of the god-like that is in man, and how in the 
godlike only has he strength and freedom? Which God-in- 
spired doctrine art thou honored to be taught ; O heavens! and 
broken with manifold merciful afflictions, even till thou become 
contrite and learn it! O, thank thy destiny for these; thank- 
fully bear what yet remain; thou hadst need of them; the self 
in thee needed to be annihilated. By benignant fever-parox- 
ysms is life rooting out the deep-seated chronic disease, and 
triumphs over death. On the roaring billows of time thou art 
not ingulfed, but borne aloft into the azure of eternity. Love 
not pleasure; love God. This is the Everiastine YEA, 
wherein all con radiction is solved; wherein whoso walks and 
works it is well with him.” 

“Love not pleasure ; love God ” was to his soul fundamental, 
and if an upright, pure, sincere and faithful life means any- 
thing it means that Thomas Carlyle, with all his faults, had 
found and built upon the truth. Such a temple as the 
Holy Spirit did not overlook, but made His abode therein so 
that the shine of His presence gives a glow to the thought 
consecrated to the service of righteousness. Differ with him we 
may as to the methods best adapted to secure the desired end, 
but agree with him we must that the great realities of life are 
all centred in the need there is that men should heed the Ever- 
lasting Yea and love God. What need is there to say more. 
Space would fail me to give here any adequate summary of 
this great man’s work. He lived to reach the summit of his. 
ambition, to know that his message so long inarticulate had 
not only had utterance, but recognition ; to hear himself hailed 
as leader, and to be called on as a prophet to give a right in- 
‘erpretation of the signs of the times. Without faltering in 
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his high loyalty to truth, he accepted the vast responsibilities 
her service imposed, and to the last of his long life had more 
eare that she should be honored than that he should be praised. 
Small minds intent on spots will magnify his faults, which he 
in no wise sought to conceal, but to the magnanimous the far- 
reaching rays of his intelligent and truth-loving soul will so 
illume and glorify the paths of men that in its light all else 
shall be forgotten save his ability to teach men how to live. 

On the 5th of February, 1881, in London, lamented by 
thousands who had obtained strength and hope from his mes- 
sage, there passed on to life’s higher ways the soul, who in 
Eeclefechan on the 4th of December, 1795, came to gladden 
an obscure household. 

From what hiding places God sends forth his messages to 
men, using “the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty,” and calling men everywhere to the knowledge and 
freedom of the truth. Vain and foolish men may refuse the 
word which comes through other than the established and ac- 
credited channels. He is wise who dares to listen to the still, 
small voice within, and he is true hero and leader who having 
with attentive ear heard the heavenly message will not be 
silent though all things conspire against him, but sends the 
truth ringing through the ages to find wherever it can the 
workers of its will. William EF. Gibbs. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Abstract Religion and the Personal Christ. 


| THe highest revelation of God to mankind must, in the 
nature of the case, be through a human personality. It is 
indeed true, as the Psalmist declares, that the heavens declare 
His glory, thus giving us a revelation of the Supreme Being 
through His works, which we know as natural theology. It is 
equally true that Providence, or the ways of God, give evi- 
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dence of His guiding hand. “ Its law and progress and unity 
lie in the one purpose of a self-revealing God.” ! But inasmuch 
as humanity is the noblest of all earthly creations, it may be 
made the most effective medium for a manifestation of tue 
Supreme Being. The spirit of God will most naturally find 
the spirit of man, made in His image. They will answer to 
each other, as face answereth to face in a glass. ‘“ The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God.” 2 We are therefore justified in believing that a 
human personality may be made a clearer medium of divine 
communication than is to be found in nature or Providence, 
When properly understood the three dre not contradictory in 
their testimony, but the utterance of divine truth becomes 
clearer and stronger as we ascend from nature, through his- 
tory, into the undoubted realms of the Spirit. The highest 
notes of truth, love, faith, have always been struck upon the 
key-board of personality. ‘Ideas that sway the world,” we 
have been told, “are born of heroic souls and uttered by indi- 
vidual lips. Great thoughts that have been the axles of society, 
on which nations have poised and swung around, first sprang 
from single hearts. No army delivered the old Hebrews from 
bondage, but one man, Moses, did. No senate raised Israel to 
its height of unmatched national grandeur, but one kingly 
man, David, did. No school of divines first gave us the Eng- 
lish Bible, but John Wickliffe did. No royal court discovered 
America, but Christopher Columbus did. No circle of social 
science interpreted the laws of the universe, but Galileo did. 
No Parliament saved English liberties, but Oliver Cromwell 
did.” % It may be called a law of the divine procedure that 
grand commanding personalties shall be—as indeed in the 
nature of the case they must be—the channels through which 
truth and righteousness are sent forth throughout the moral 
and spiritual spheres. It is this established order of communi- 
cation that the Supreme Being has brought into requisition in 

1*Qld Faiths in New Lights ” page 58. 2 Romans 8: 16. 

8 We are unable to fix the author of the above quotation, but the same idea is 


bm brought out in a sermon by Rev. J. Coleman Adams in the Unitarian, June, 
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making known his will to the children of men. He has made 
the medium of his manifestation to be patriarchs, prophets, 


and apostles, crowning the series of exhibitions or evolutions 
with the revelation, in due time, of his well-beloved and only 


begotten Son, upon whom he poured out his spirit without 
measure. Thus by pre-eminence he is the mediator between 


God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ran- 


som for all to be testified in due time. 


A revelation thus given through a central personality must 
also be more forcible, commanding and authoritative than any 
abstract statement of truth, however important. Certainly no 


mere form of words can so set forth the glory of the divine 


nature, and manifest the presence and power of God, as we 
find them declared in his word actually made flesh, and 
dwelling among men, in which we see his glory as of the only 


begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.* We need, 


therefore, for the highest purposes of religion, the law and 
love of God as displayed in the personal Christ. 

The Proverbs of Solomon are of highest use, and ought to 
be studied for their wisdom, their broad interpretation of life, 
and their ethical value. They are specially strong in the 
warnings they sound against indulgence of the passions, lust, 
greed, anger, pride, envy, drunkenness. They protest against 
every form of social unrighteousness. They touch tenderly 
on the family, and press its duties. They smite folly of all 
sorts, and many of them are rods for a fool’s back. They 
insist on truth and simplicity and justice and moderation, on 
humility and patience and charity. Everywhere they identify 
wisdom with goodness, and folly with evil, and their universal 
characteristic is common sense. They are reverential, and 
many of them reach a long way toward the Sermon on the 
Mount, and some touch the deepest springs of the human 
heart. In practical wisdom and as daily guides of conduct, 
they surpass any other utterances of truth that can be com- 
pared with them. If heeded and obeyed they would bring the 
individual, the family, the community, the nation, into a state. 

4 John 1:14. 
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of ideal perfection. Why, then, have they so little power? 
These Proverbs were spoken to a nation that swept past them 
to destruction, and to-day they are admired as epigrams rather 


than heeded as laws of conduct, The main reason is that they 
are impersonal, and have no living energy to drive them home ; 


they simply state truth and prescribe conduct. But you will 
never have a great truth in the world until a great person 


utters it, and vindicates it in his life. Solomon was not a fit 


vindicator of his teachings. He was great, but it needed a 
greater to give vitality, force, and constancy to moral princi- 
ples. ° 

I am aware that there are some persons who claim to have 
in their systems a religion with all the principles of Christianity, 


but to hold them independently of the personal Christ of the 
New Testament. They profess to gather these same principles 


which are in the Gospel from nature, reason, human intuitions, 


and to hold them as an independent system of religious truths, 
after the manner of the various systems of philosophy held by 
ancient sages. I recall the fact that one of this school of natu- 
ralists, the Rev. David A. Wasson, who succeeded to the pulpit 
of Rev. Theodore Parker, in Boston, preached on the occasion 
of his instajlation a discourse entitled ** The Radical Creed,” in 
which he gave all the prominent points of religious belief con- 
cerning God, man, immortality, forgiveness, salvation, even 
the atonement,—nine or ten articles of faith, three times as 
many a3 the Confession of Faith of the Universalist Church, 
and yet claimed to hold all these points of doctrine independ- 
ently of any historic centre or organic cornection with the past. 
He had evolved them, as abstract principles, out of his inner 
consciousness. 

Now supposing it were possible to hold the cardinal princi- 
ples of Christianity in this way, supported only by nature, 
reason, intuition, would that be, in its tone, comprebensiveness, 
and effect, the religion of Jesus Christ ?, Undoubtedly Mr. Was- 
son received his religious truths very largely, although perhaps 


5 Munger’s ‘ Appeal to Life,” p. 53. See the whole discourse, ‘ Truth through 
and by Life.”’ 
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unconsciously, through his Christian education, by tradition, 

from a certain moral and spiritual atmosphere into which he 

had been born, and his supposed independent religious ideas 

were but a “ survival ” of a former dispensation. They may have 

been a transmission and not anachievement. But granting the 

claim made by him that he had received them from the three 

sources already named, were these Christian principles, as we ac- 

knowledge they were Christian principles, identical with the 

same principles consciously held in connection with faith in the 

historic Christ, as a vital personal embodiment of those truths? 

Would they answer the very highest purposes of a religion for the 

human soul, of restraint, authority, comfort, hope, and would they 

minister to the deepest needs of humanity? Or, to state it dif- 

erently, is not the personal Christ essential to the power and 

vitality of his religion? Are his principles in the highest degree 

effective and permanent, divorced from his own personality ? 

Is it not the truth of Christianity, associated with the life, 

character, spirit, personal force of Christ himself that gives the 

unction, directness, and living power to the Christian religion? 

It ought to be borne in mind that not even a system of truth is 

in itself sufficient to do the work of religion upon the soul. 

James Freeman Clarke tells us in his “ Ten Great Religions” 

how much and how great truth is to be found in these reli- 

gions, but they contain truth out of proportion, unbalanced by 

other truths, and run to extravagant and injurious lengths. 

Truth, to properly constitute a religion, must relate to the 

right departments, be wisely combined, and above all be prop- 

erly tempered, toned and directed. Jesus said, “ Z am the 

way, the truth, and the life.” We therefore say that Christ 

himself is as essential to his religion as are the principles he 
promulgated. ‘The essence of Christianity,” says a writer, 

“is not in its intellectual system.” That system stated 

abstractly is one thing; the very same system, warm, fervent, 

illustrated in a life, associated with the force of the Divine 
Spirit, moving in the world as the manifestation of a divine 
personality, associated with the energies of an eternal Spirit out 
of which it came and for which it speaks, I submit, may be 
very different thing. 
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And the former is found to be a very different thing in 
practical operation. It fails to stir, combine, direct human 
souls as Christianity has everywhere done when associated 
with the spirit and life of its great founder. The instances 
are not few that will bear out this statement. We need not 
designate those near to us. Let us hear a voice from over the 
sea. Says an experienced observer in London, professedly 
indifferent to Christian historic associations, concerning one 
of these efforts: ‘ Mr. Beaumont, fifty years ago, founded in 
East London . . . a theistic church of the so-called most 
‘advanced ’ type that ‘had done with all the figments and sup- 
ports of legend and mythology.’ . . ‘Ihave talked with men 
in East London who were the adherents of that church. It 
was purely and simply theistic. ‘The one hundred and twenty 
hymns name Christ only once. The lessons are a kind of 
anthology with little of the Bible in them. . . Did this 
attach the working men of East London, whom it was estab- 
lished to reach, to its service and become a ‘living rational 
power?’ Anything but this. Ina short time it closed its doors, 
put up its shutters, and disappeared.” ® 

It is undoubtedly true that similar failures can be named, 
which have started on the basis of historic Christianity, but 
they are exceptions to a general rule of success and usefulness, 
while the short life of purely secular movements in religion 
form the rule, and the survivals are the exceptions, and are 
themselves probably made exceptions by some Christian modi- 
fications leading us to suspect, from the little religious enthu- 
siasm they manifest, that the fatal defect is in the very matter 
and method of the attempted administration of religion. Does 
not the lack grow out of of a severance of the branch from a 
great historic root of religious life ? 

The rationalistic method is somewhat the same as if we 
were to take the separate qualities of love, and try to find the 

6 Letter by Robert Spears published in Boston Journal, Dec. 22, 1888, entitled 
“A Unitarian correction of Robert Elsmere” in which he shows that the fictitious 
description of success of a purely fraternal movement in London finds no support 


in actual experiment; but that a distinctively Christian movement of which the 
writer himself was the leader, was successful and bore good fruit. 
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power of love in these abstract ideas of its qualities instead of 
as we know it in its actual concrete manifestation in the heart 
of a mother, in which case it is transformed from love into a 
person who loves. Or like an attempt to make the qualities 
of a flower, the color and th> fragrance, answer the purpose of 
the actual flower, blooming freshly in an objective organized 
existence before us. Or it may be likened to an effort to 
obtain the comfort and help of the home, without having its 
affections enshrined or incarnated in human hearts, with a 
local habitation and personal memories which are indeed the 
essential features that make the holding and inspiring power 
of the family life. Everywhere principles, to be effective, 
must be linked with personality. 

Just so the truth of religion is one thing, the truth of reli- 
gion with the actual life and character of Christ fixed in human 
society, organized into a church, consolidated into institutions, 
representing the very body of its founder, erecting its stand- 
ard, and inviting loyalty and service to a person, offering from 
its very heart the cordial hand of fellowship to every child of 
humanity, may be presumed to be something altogether deeper 
and more vital. ‘The Christian Faith,” as Archdeacon Far- 
rar remarks, “ does not centre in a dogma or in a book, but in 
a person, and this is the cause and pledge of its essential unity.” 
Dr. Rufus Ellis testifies to the same conviction, “ The truth 
which works is no vague truth, no abstraction, no generality. 
It must be embodied in persons and facts ; it must come to us 
out of the heavens ; it must lay hold upon and hold us, so that 
we are no longer our own; it must be the very oracle of God 
speaking to us.” 

We cannot fail to see that this comes much nearer to our 
lives than to think of the Great First Cause of all things, 
under such cold abstractions as “force” or the “absolute” or 
the “ unconditional,” or even as something nearer and dearer, 
but held in some self-evoked theory of philosophy or religion. 
We want force tempered by forgiveness, the eternal cause, 
uttering a voice for our consolation, the law of the universe, an 
expression of. the love of its Maker; and every relation and 
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event of creation warmed and radiated by a sympathetic pres- 
ence that can touch and inspire our individual souls. And 
this religion will do, as put upon the world through a personal 
Christ. The cold abstractions of “cause,” “ atoms,” “ proto- 
plasms,” and the like, cannot appease the wants of a human 
soul whose deepest needs cry out for a fatherly spirit, or take 
the place of a divine person, who has become the central figure 
of history, and who has turned law into grace, and revealed a 
heart of pity behind every Providence of the Father. “In 
the doctrine of Christ there is a new spirit, and on it an 
original seal.” ‘There was a cordiality about the religion 
of Jesus that first got its principles fervently and freshly be- 
lieved.” # 

“What is Jesus Christ’s significance? Altogether moral. 
What is Jeremy Bentham’s significance? Altogether intel- 
lectual. 

“The difference between Socrates and Jesus Christ! The 
great Conscious; the immeasurably great Unconscious. The 
one cunningly manufactured; the other created, living, and 
life-giving.” § 

Now, undertake to administer the truths of Jesus Christ, 
without his life and his magnetic and all-pervasive person- 
ality, which has become the fulness that filleth all in all, and 
it becomes a body without a soul. “Christianity broken off 
from its historical growth, and uptorn from its firm basis in 
the historical facts of the Gospels, would be in our hands little 
better than a cut flower—it would soon fade and be thrown 
away for another. All that is ideal, beautiful, and refreshing 
in Christianity rests upon historical grounds, and is secured in 
the ineradicable truth of a divinely human history. Its prep- 
aratory law and morality were worked out through the history 
of achosen people. Its Gospel came through a divine life 
with man. Its Christ was not first a dogma, but a fact. Its 
supreme faith is trust; not first in a truth, but in a person—a 
real, yet ideal person. Its transforming hupe was gained, not 


7 James Martineau. 
8 Emerson’s ‘* History of the first Forty Years of Carlyle’s Life.”’ 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVI. 12 
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by reasoning, but by the sight of an open tomb, and the 
appearance of the risen Friend.” ® 

This necessary law of effective manifestation of religious 
truth through the personal element is evinced by the natural 
tendency of the mind to pass into incarnations, as seen in 
classic and oriental systems of thought. Thus the pagan con- 
ceptions of abstract qualities run into ideal personalities, 
showing the ineradicable instincts of human nature. Power 
becomes Jupiter, beauty Venus, wisdom Mercury, while in the 
religions of “the farther East,” the truth, as a rule, is mani- 
fested through the life of some central soul. A similar law 
runs through the subordinate departments of the Christian 
religion. And so universal is this tendency that James Free- 
man Clarke notes it as applying to all the great religious move- 
ments. “It really seems,” says he, “as if the soul of a 
prophet (as that of Zoroaster, Buddha, Mohammed, Luther, 
Wesley, Swedenborg, Fox, Channing) is like a seed, which 
brings forth plants and fruit after its kind. It has wrapped 
in it, involved and latent, a whole system of belief and con- 
duct, which is gradually evolved in the history of the religion. 
All that was essential in Mohammedanism was in the soul of 
Mohammed; all that is essential in Buddhism was in Sakya- 
Muni; all that is essential to Judaism was in Moses; all that 
is essential to Christianity was in Jesus.” 

From this it would seem that the method of Christianity is 
not only discovered in Christianity itself, but finds less com- 
plete illustration in a general and natural tendency of the 
human race. The highest power is every where associated with 
personality. 

Even attempts to inaugurate religions, independently of 
outward embodiment, and only in abstract ideas and rules of 
conduct, will unavoidably seek in some way to make ideal 
expressions in personal form and face. One would have sup- 
posed that French infidelity in the last century would have 
been able to go alone, unsupported by any outward embodi- 

9 ‘Old Faiths in New Light” pp. 350-1. 
10 ** Ten Great Religions ’’— p. 369. 
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ment after its vigorous protest against saints and symbols in 
the Catholic Church. But we find it yielding at once to the 
old necessity of grouping its abstract principles about visible 
shrines, and manifesting them in symbolic forms. The icono- 
clasts of unbelief had no sooner laid waste the venerable man- 
ifestations of Catholic faith and worship than they turned to 
the work of substituting something for them, about which their 
own religion or no-religion might gather. They proceeded to 
deify a young woman, of questionable reputation, under the 
name and style of the “ Goddess of Reason,” to whom they pre- 
sented such offerings as their poor starved hearts could com- 
mand. Thus infidelity in France had its incarnation, but in- 
stead of the personal Christ it symbolized its abstract ideas in 
a courtesan of the streets. 

The same necessity of expression through personality is very 
marked in what is known as “the positive philosophy,” 
whose founder, Auguste Comte, instituted an elaborate system 
of symbolism and ritualism, designed to bring his philosophi- 
eal ideas to the senses. Recognizing no Supreme Power in 
the universe to whom worship was due, he devised a substitute 
in what he called the totality of human beings, past, present 
and future, and to express this he adopted different orders of 
saints, representing art, poetry, music, science, ete., and 
observed a yearly feast known as the “ Festival of Humanity.” 
This collected life of humanity, or aggregate of human quali- 
ties, or as he sometimes calls it, “the synthetic idealization of 
our existence,” he styled the Supreme Being, and gave objec- 
tivity to his ideal creation by adopting as its expression a 
statue of a woman of thirty with a child in her arms, a sort of 
weak plagiarism of the Christian Madonna and child, the 
whole having been well characterized as “a grotesque mixture 
of atheism, fetishism, and ritualism.” 44 

Of this attempt to appease the religious instinct of our 
nature by a constructive personality, without any foundation 
in true religious thought, Frances Power Cobbe well says: 
“Let us not deceive ourselves. The substitutes which the 


 Diman’s *‘ The Theistic Argument.”—p. 339, 
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best of them, (German materialists and French positivists), 
such as Comte offer us as religion, are not what we cull reli- 
gion at all, nor therefore by the laws of language properly to 
be called by the name. It is a mere verbal trick, a shuffle of 
words, to call it ‘religion,’ to worship, not (as all the reli- 
gions of the past have done) an invisible Person, but instead 
thereof the abstraction of our race, or a visible woman con- 
ventionally devoted to the representation of such an Abstrac- 
tion of Humanity.” ” 

David Frederick Straus attempts to satisfy this demand of 
the human affections and sympathy for something in the 
Divine Nature that is near, responsive and personal, by claim- 
ing that what he calls the “ Principle of Christology ” is found 
in universal humanity. “The moment,” he says, “that hu- 
manity is matured enough to take for religion this truth that 
God is man, and that man is by nature divine, there must 
arise an individual who must be known as the present God. 
This works miracles, for spirit more and more brings matter 
under subjection. This is sinless, for the march of its devel- 
opment is beyond reproach. This dies, revives, ascends to 
Heaven, for in rejecting the Finite it blends with the Infinite 
Spirit.” * 

From this it will be seen that the personal Christ satisfies 
what the rationalist or naturalist feels obliged to put into his 
religion, and which he cannot even describe without using the 
terms and historic facts of the religion of Jesus Christ. Is it 
any wonder that Emerson speaks of Christianity as not so 
much preached as “ ploughed” into human nature? And it is 
seen to meet precisely what those who profess to rely on reason 
and nature confess to be essential to a universal and absolute 
religion. And yet after this feeble imitation in the Christology 
of naturalism of the genuine personal Christ of the Gospels, 
we realize how empty and superficial it all is. Dr. Schenkel, 
although belonging to that general side of thought, sees and 
confesses what an eviscerated substitution it becomes. “The 


12 ** Darwinism in Morals,’”’—pp. 156-7. 


18 This theory of Straus is further explained in Fisher’s ‘‘ Essays on the Super 
natural Origin of Christianity,’’—pp. 417-420. 
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rationalistic representation of Christ,” he says, “ not only leaves 
our sensibilities untouched, the imagination empty, and the heart 
indifferent ; it fails also to make it clear to the understanding 
how this wise rabbi of Nazareth, this enlightened Jew, who, 
for his devotion to the enlightenment of the world, was by 
priestly hatred and official jealousy put to death on the cross, 
succeeded in establishing a religion for the world, and in turn- 
ing for centuries the collected streams of human culture into a 
determinate channel. According to the principles of the 
rationalistic theology, one would have looked for the founding 
of an order of ‘illuminati,’ rather than a church of Christ for 
the world. It is quite impossible to believe in the Christ of 
the rationalists.”’ 

To all such contrivers, who are attempting the impossible 
task of incorporating systems of abstract religion into the 
“lively stones” of the Christian temple, of which the personal 
Christ is the chief corner-stone, we would commend the genu- 
ine, historic faith and method that meet all the elements in the 
problem, and legitimately and consistently satisfy all the 
demands of our human nature. They are really living, as 
Renan reminds them, “on the perfume of an empty vase. 
Their children will have to live in the shadow of a shadow ; 
and their children, I fear, will have to subsist on something 
even less.” All of which means, as generation after genera- 
tion makes remove after remove from the old associations with 
historic Christianity, its savor will gradually cease, and leave 
their theories hard, dry and lifeless. They will come to justify 
the remark of Dr. Eliot of the Unitarian Church: “The 
religion which shakes itself free from Jesus Christ is destined 
to an early decay and death.” 

The champion of abstract religion not only fails in the 
abortive experiment of running his intelleetual system into 
Christian moulds, but, like vaulting ambition, he o’erleaps 
himself. and falls on the other side of religious feeling, thus 
becoming an easy victim of credulity and superstition. 
Having rejected a fully-equipped religious leader in the person 


* “Character of Jesus,” by Dr. Daniel Schenkel,—vol. 1. pp. 11-12. 
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of Jesus Christ, he stands ready to adopt any pseudo-attrac- 
tion that may flash its deceitful colors before his mind. His 
substitute for a high Christian authority is often a heavy tax 


on the organ of faith. He can believe any absurdity, accept 
any compound of spiritualistic or rationalistic quackery that 


any peripatetic vender may be pleased to administer. The 


most credulous people in the world are those who boast of 
being the most skeptical. They can believe about anything 
you will propose, only you must not give it a Christian endorse- 


ment. “Avowed atheists,” as Archdeacon Farrar has re- 


marked, “ have yet believed in augury, and men who do not 
believe in God will believe in ghosts.” Abner Kneeland, 


who rejected what he called the superstitions of religion, spent 
no little time thereafter in running up and down the Hudson 
River by direction of a New York necromancer, a little girl, 
who, looking into a glass could see just where the Hussar sunk 
with her British gold. She doubtless knew where Kneeland had 
concealed any that he may have had. Any mind that rejects 
the legitimate authority of capable religious leadership is lia- 
ble, as Farrar intimates in the words already cited, to come 
under the dominion of superstition and credulity. Well may 
Yarlyle exclaim, “Oman! O woman! great is your infidel 
faith!” The time is coming when psychology will reckon a 
deficiency or perversion of the faith-faculty in man, as evi- 
dence of imperfect or disordered mental or physical naiure. 
It will indicate, as Ruskin affirms, “a natural incapacity for 
receiving certain emotions.” A legitimate acceptance of 
spiritual leadership indicates that the intellect.and affections 
are sane, and are moving on straight lines. The conditions of 
such a movement are to be found in the personal and historic 
method of Christianity. It falls in with the natural and 
necessary action of our mental powers. It supplies what other 
methods lack, and so,fully and naturally occupies the thought 
as to exclude doubt on the one hand and superstition on the 
other. 
John Fiske sees the play of the same principle when he 
says: “A more or less idealized humanjty is the form which 
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every conception of a personal God must take on. 
We cannot take a step toward ‘constructing an idea of Goa 


without the ascription of human attributes.” ™ It is that 
philosopher’s way of saying that divinity to be present and 


powerful with mankind must find expression under the laws 
and limitations of human nature. It must lose the form of 


an abstraction, and be warm with the life-blood of humanity. 
“Tell the simple,” says Renan, “to live a life of aspiration 
after truth, beauty, moral goodness, and the words will convey 
no meaning to them. But tell them to love God, not to offend 
their Father in Heaven, to love and follow Jesus, and they will 


understand you wonderfully. God, Providence, Immortality are 
grand old words, a little clumsy it may be, which philoso- 
phy, perhaps, will interpret in finer senses, but which it will 
never fill the place of, to any advantage.” Fill the mind after 
this manner with both the truth and method of the Gospel, 
and you keep out credulities, crudities, and superstitions, 
which are liable to invade it from many directions. The 
demons of doubt and speculation and fancy will come, bring- 
ing with them seven devils more powerful than themselves, 
and the last state of all such will be worse, if possible, than 
the first. 

The abstract religion makes equally poor work, when it 
attempts to enrich its administration by borrowing the devout 
formulas of the Church that owes all its soundness and sweet- 
ness to the personal Christ. Its efforts to gather about itself 
modes of worship, and adopt the form of sound words that 
have been consecrated by ages of personal loyalty to a per- 
sonal Redeemer, have only resulted in showing how weak and 
watery all such adaptations must be. Some years ago Prof. 
Jowett visited the so-called “Church of Humanity” in Lon- 
don, where he saw so few gathered together that he wittily 
remarked that he found “ three persons and no God”; but he 
discovered them using a prayer addressed to the Great Power 
whom they acknowledged as “ the Highest Humanity,” and clos- 
ing the service with a base imitation of the Apostolic benedic- 

15 ** The Idea of God.” 
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tion, which they had changed to suit their own impersonal and 
atheistic theories, and which was rendered as follows: “The Faith 
of Humanity, the Hope of Humanity, the Love of Humanity, 
bring you comfort and teach you sympathy ; give you peace in 
yourselves and peace with others, now and forever. Amen.” 
Why not plainly call themselves, like Max Stirner, “Self- 
adorers,” and adopt for their motto his frank declaration, 
“Every man his own God!” In that case they could consist- 
ently unite in singing the verses which “The British Secular 
Union” puts into the mouths of its members in place of the 
Christian Doxology, whose words it will not be false enough 
to attempt to mutilate. It closes its service with the following 
lines of doggerel : — 


‘* Farewell, dear friends, adieu, adieu, 
In social ways delight ; 

Then happiness will dwell with you. 

Farewell, dear friends, good-night. 


‘* Farewell, dear friends, adieu, adieu ; 
Till we again unite 
The social system keep in view. 
Farewell, dear friends, good-night.”’ 


Such paltry pilferings, pinchbeck platitudes, and shallow 
substitutes, in place of the rich ritualism and grand perform- 
ances of the Christian Church, inspired through the ages by 
Him who is the Head over all, reveal how difficult it is to 
extemporize a religion, and for “ reformers” to masquerade in 
garments that are “a world too wide for their shrunk shanks.” 
They do not possess the conditions of usefulness and pros- 
perity. Abstract religion without the loving, directing, minis- 
tering, hallowing influence of the personal Christ, who is the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of His 
person, will be without life and without power. We may form 
our conclusions about it very much as Dr. Eliot did, who 
furnishes us with this testimony : “My observation and experi- 
ence through fifty years of effort and conflict teach me that 
childlike and manly allegiance to Him who is the Captain of 
our salvation is the general condition and measure of spiritual, 
moral and philanthropic success”; and he believes that all 
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apparent exceptions to this rule are the fruit of earlier Chris- 
tian education —“ an inheritance, not an attainment.” 


Charles W. Biddle. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
The New Testument E'schutology. 


THE doctrine of last things is not one whereon Christians. 
are perfectly agreed. For all positive information on the sub- 
ject we must, indeed, consult the New Testament. Unaided 
reason cannot predict the final results of the divine govern- 
ment. Accustomed, then, as reverent Christians are, to thank 
God for revelation, we must rely on its testimony to settle 
controverted points. A candid examination of the sacred 
oracles is always in order therefore, and since there still 
remains a diversity of opinion among Christians, line on line 
may be written in exposition of the teachings of our Master 
and his apostles. No discussion is trite which helps to settle 
a controverted point, provided that point is important. With 
this conviction we proceed to the consideration of the theme 
we have announced. 

What is the New Testament doctrine about last things? 
We reply that it has two series of doctrines. In fact, there is 
in the New Testament a two-fold eschatology.] |Perhaps we 
ean better say there are two eschatologies referred to. One of 
these is the Jewish eschatology, the other the Christian escha- 
tology. Our Saviour, since his personal ministry was mainly 
among the Jews, spoke chiefly of the former eschatology. As 
the apostles were Jews they speak most frequently of it in the 
earlier part of their writings; but when they look beyond 
impending events, and discourse of the ultimate results of the 
Saviour’s labors, and the completion of the divine purposes, 
they treat of what for distinction we have styled the Christian 
eschatology. 

16 Quoted from the Christian Leader. 
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But let us consider these subjects in order. We have men- 
tioned the Jewish eschatology. Hebrew expressions were 
shaped, of course, by Hebrew conceptions. What, then, was 
the Jewish notion as to providential eras? They frequently 
divided time into two great eras. The beginning of one was 
marked by the giving of the law on Sinai. In Horeb the Jews 
became a separate nation. A peculiar dispensation was com- 
mitted tothem. But that dispensation was not intended to be 
permanent. Adapted to a certain stage of mental develop- 
ment, it was to give place to a grander system when man was 
capable of receiving it. Moses prophesied of a teacher whom 
God was to raise up from among the Jews, who was to wield a 
miraculous power equal to His own, and to whom the people 
were to give heed. In the fulness of time this nobler teacher 
was to arise, to whose authority God was to bear witness. 

Later seers uttered prophecies as to this authoritative 
teacher, and the Jews, schooled by exile, trial and oppression, 
indulged in anticipations of his coming. At his coming the 
old dispensation would close ; a new era would be ushered in, 
which they looked on as the good time coming. Not Jews 
alone, indeed, but people of other nations longed for the new 
teacher. Hence that Samaritan woman says to our Master, 
“We know that Messiah is coming who is called Christ; 
when he has come he will tell us all things.’ Hence her 
words to her countrymen, “Come, see a man who told me all 
things that ever I did. Is not this the Christ?” His appear- 
ance marked the separation of epochs. The earlier age termi- 
nated, the new era began. It is important that this fact be 
borne in mind. It furnishes a key to the meaning of many a 
text. If one ask, therefore, What is the Scriptural doctrine 
about last things? we can answer, Which last things? Of 
the Jewish dispensation, or the mediatorial reign of Christ? 

What events, then, marked the close of the old era? What 
says our Master on the subject’? How accordant were the 
instructions of the apostles with his? To answer the two 
former inquiries we call attention to our Saviour’s language as 
recorded in the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew. The close 
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of the preceding chapter tells of startling words that he uttered 
to some of his guilty countrymen. They forewarned them of 
grave calamities that were to descend on Jerusalem, nay, on 
the Hebrew nation ere that generation should pass away. The 
disciples heard those warnings with awe and amazement. They 
foretold such terrors as rudely shocked their fond preposses- 
sions. Doubtless they ask themselves, Have we heard our 
Master aright? Is-this temple wherein our nation glories to 
be overthrown? They, therefore, as he departs from it, come 
to him to call attention to the magnificence of the fane and its 
accompanying edifices. But he reverses not his predictions. 
“See ye not all these things?” he asks. “ Amen I say to you, 
there shall not he left here a stone upon a stone, which shall 
not be thrown down.” 

He crosses the vale of Kedron, and climbs the Mount of 
Olives, and, as he sits there, gazing prophetically on the awful 
scenes which will accompany the burning of that splendid tem- 
ple opposite, some of his apostles come to him privately, and 
say, “ Tell us, when shall these things be? And what shall be 
the sign of thy coming and of the end of the age?” Of course 
our readers know that our ordinary version records the last 
clause, as the end of the world. The revisers substitute in the 
margin of their version the awkward phrase, “ The consumma- 
tion of the age.” But this change in the phraseology adver- 
tises the reader that the final word should be rendered age. 
An end of it is predicated, and the question of the apostles is, 
What portent shall precede its close? Note one significant 
fa:t, however. They connect the coming of Christ anew with 
the termination of the age. But what had Christ said as to his 
second coming? He had spoken of it at one previous period, 
and uttered startling words: “For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father with his angels ; and then shall he 
reward every man according to his works. Verily I say unto 
you, there are some standing here who shall not taste of death 
till they see the Son of man coming in his Kingdom.” (Matt. 
16 : 27, 28.) 

The apostles apprehend the fact that Christ was to come 
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anew within the lifetime of some of their number. Their 
inquiry of their Master on the Mount of Olives shows that they 
regard the end of the age as consentaneous with his coming in 
glory. If the Jewish age and Christian era overlapped each 
other for a little time, the former era would yet terminate when 
the Saviour came, accompanied by angels, to administer corree- 
tion and rewards, ere that generation passed away. And this 
fact is abundantly confirmed by our Master’s language in 
reply to their inquiry. After foretelling calamities, whose 
shadow would, ere many years, darken the whole civilized 
world, after asserting that there shall be great tribulation such 
as has not been since the beginning of the world to the present 
hour, no, nor ever shall be,” he borrows the hyperboles of 
Hebrew poetry to describe the awful sublimity that would mark 
his re-appearrnce. ‘“ Immediately after the tribulation of those 
days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers 
of the heavens shall be shaken. And then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of man in heaven. . . . Verily I say unto 
you, this generation shall not pass till all these things be ful- 
filled.” (Matt. 24 : 34.) 

This designation of time is sufficiently precise. The close of 
the Mosaic age was to take place ere the last of his apostles 
closed his eyes in death. And tragical events, we repeat, were 
to mark the end of that age. Sublime incidents had marked 
its beginning. Amid the solemn fastnesses of Horeb, the Jews, 
just escaped from slavery, gathered to receive the law. Up to 
the summit of Sinai Moses ascended to receive the mandates of 
Jehovah, which were to be a covenant between Him and the 
sons of Abraham. The mount blazed with fire; above its 
peak black clouds hung; lightning darted from their folds, and 
thunders pealed, which echoed from crag to crag. A trumpet 
sounded, whose tones waxed louder und louder, and startled 
the millions who had come from the plains of Egypt to gaze 
on more than Alpine grandeur and the savage hills. The peo- 
ple drew back in affright, and even Moses exclaimed, “I did 
exceedingly fear and quake.” But that dispensation was to 
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close amid more awful scenes. War was to rage in the whole 
Roman empire, but to reserve its deadliest horrors for the land 
of Canaan. Earthquakes were to shake the ground; famine 
to weaken men’s vigor, and pestilence to poison their bodies ; 
civil strife was to rage in the devoted city, and finally, that 
glorious temple, reverenced as God’s earthly house, was to be 
given to the flames amid the shock of contending armies and 
factions, and the shrieks of despairing women and children. 
Such is the import of our Saviour’s words. Did the apos- 
tles bear like testimony, however? Did they teach that they 
were living in the last days of the earlier dispensation? We 
answer, yes. Consult Paul’s language. In the first letter to 
the Corinthians, he writes in this strain. After referring to 
many sad incidents in Jewish history, he says: “ Now all these 
things happened to them for examples; and they are written 
for our admonition upon whom the ends of the age are come.” 
(1 Cor. 10:11.) In the original, indeed, the word rendered 
age, stands in the plural. The verb is in the aorist tense ; lit- 
erally, therefore, the final clause would be, ‘“‘ on whom the ends 
of the ages came.” It implies, indeed, that the old era had 
already closed. And this fact is again mentioned in the letter 
to the Hebrews. In speaking of the Saviour, he says: “ But 
now once in the end of the world hath he appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself.” The word rendered world is 
employed in the plural number, and the verb, as our version 
reminds us, is in the perfect tense ; hence in the Revised Ver- 
sion the passage stands, ‘“* But now once in the end of the ages 
hath he been manifested to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.” If Christ then had come in the end of the ages, 
the former age had already closed. Peter speaks in a like 
strain: ‘But the end of all things has drawn nigh; be ye 
therefore of a sound mind, and watch unto prayer.” (1 Peter 
4:7.) And does not John call attention to the same point 
in the Apocalypse? “And the angel whom I saw stand- 
ing upon the sea and upon the land, lifted his right hand to 
heaven, and swore by him that liveth for the ages of ages, who 
created heaven and the things in it, and the earth and the 
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things in it, that time shall be no longer ; but in the days of 
the voice of the seventh angel when he shall begin to sound, 
the mystery of God shall be finished.” (Rev. 10: 5-7.) 

Winer remarks, indeed, concerning the tense used in the 
final clause quoted, that the aorist is only thus used in connee- 
tion with an antecedent clause which throws thought into the 
future. He renders the phrase, “then is finished the mys- 
tery.” In our judgment, however, the angel undertakes not 
to say that time as an entity is finished, but that the time 
allotted to the Mosaic age has expired. So much for the Jew- 
ish eschatology. The Mosaic era or dispensation terminated 
with the tragedies which convulsed the Roman empire just 
after Nero perished, and with the convulsions that scourged 
Palestine and the chosen people about the year 70 of the Chris- 
tian era. 

On the close of the old dispensation the new began. Chris- 
tianity claimed precedence when Judaism was overthrown. 
Is there an eschatology connected with that? Does the New 
Testament give any prophecy as to the results which the new 
system shall secure? Does it shed light, in other words, on 
the success which our Lord shall attain, and foreshow the end 
of his mediatorial power? We answer, yes. In that gem of 
all literature, the fifteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians, Paul 
speaks in emphatic words: “ For as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive. But every one in his own 
order: Christ the first fruits. then they that are Christ’s at his 
coming ; then the end, when he shall deliver up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father; when he shall have put down all 


rule and all authority and power. For he must reign, till he 
hath put all enemies under hisfeet. . . . For he subjected 
all things under his feet. But when he saith, All things are 
put in subjection, it is evident that he is excepted, who did 
subject all things to him. And when all things have been 
subjected to him, then shall the Son also himself be subjected 
to him that did subject all things to him, that God may be all 
in all.” (1 Cor. 15: 22-28.) 

Paul thus teaches that the mediatorial reign has an end. 
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Christ came to reconcile man to God. He came to seek and 
save the lost. When man becomes reconciled to God, and in 
the spirit of adoption cries, Abba, Father ; when the lost are 
found, the wayward subdued, Christ’s mission is accomplished. 
Fitly can he then surrender the kingdom to God. The 
authority wherewith he has been entrusted he no longer needs. 
He predicted on the eve of martyrdom, “ And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men to me.” That prediction 
is fulfilled when, in the name of Christ, every knee bows of 
beings in heaven, on earth, and in the intermediate realm, and 
every tongue confesses that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory 
of God the Father. (Phil. 2:10, 11.) That homage, that 
confession, is reward enough for the Saviour, and with 
unspeakable gladness, he presents to the Father an adoring 
universe. Every soul is saved from sin, and God is all in all. 
This view was held by some of the most learned fathers of 
the Christian church. Under the head of “ Doctrine of the 


Last Things” Neander makes these remarks : 


“ But from two theological schools there went forth an oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of everlasting punishment, which had its 
ground in a deeper Christian interest ; inasmuch as the doc- 
trine of a universal restoration was closely connected with the 
entire dogmatic system of both these schools, namely, that of 
Origen, and the school of Antioch. As it concerns the former, 
we may remark here still another after-influence of the great 
Origen upon individual church-teachers whose theological edu- 
cation had been shaped by the study of his writings, as, for 
example, a Didymus, and a Gregory Nazianzen. But this 
particular doctrine was expounded and entertained with the 
greatest logical ability and acuteness, in works written expressly 
for that purpose by Gregory of Nyssa. God, he maintained, 
had created rational beings, in order that they might be self- 
conscious and free vessels and recipients for the communication 
of the original fountain of all good. Now, if the soul exist in 
a condition of harmonious correspondence with this destination, 
and of harmonious activity for the reception of the godlike life, 
it is blessed. If this harmonious relation is disturbed by that 
which is alien from it, it is wretched. The expressions, reward 
and punishment, are but inadequate terms to denote the: pres- 
ent existence or disturbance of this harmony of relations. 
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All punishments are means of purification, ordained by divine 
love, with a view to purge rational beings from moral evil. 

. God would not have permitted the existence of evil unless 
he had foreseen that, by the redemption, all rational things 
would in the end, according to their destination, attain to the 


same blessed fellowship with Himself. 
“In like manner the doctrine of universal restoration was 


closely connected with the fundamental views of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia concerning the two great periods in the develop. 
ment of the rational creation, and concerning the final end of 
the redemption whereby the immutability of a divine life 
should take the place of that mutability and exposure to temp- 
tation, which had before prevailed in the entire rational crea- 


tian. Moral evil appeared here in fact, as a universally neces- 
sary point of transition for the development of freedom. Dio- 
dorus of Tarsus had already unfolded this doctrine in his work 
which has not come down to us, on the incarnation of the 
Deity, and Theodore exhibited it in his commentary on the 
Gospel. In these writings they adduced many other special 
reasons against the eternity of punishment. ‘If the rewards of 
eternity so far exceed good works and the brief period of life, 
ought not the punishments much more to be overcome by the 
divine mercy? God would not revive the wicked at the resur- 
rection if they must needs suffer punishment only without refor- 
mation. . . . From the fundamental principles of Theo- 
dore it also necessarily follows, though we have no distinet 
declaration of his own on that. point, that as the antithesis of 
those two periods was assumed by him to embrace generally 
the entire rational creation, he must therefore have extended 
the restoration to fallen spirits as well as to mankind.” Nean- 
der vol. 2, pp. 676, 678. 


We lay special stress on the sentiments of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, because he was an interpreter of singular sobriety of 
judgment. The other fathers named, though men of large 
learning and piety, and marked by acumen and zeal, were 
addicted to the allegorical mode of interpretation. But by 
him, and by only one or two others in either the Greek or the 
western church in that century, it was entirely rejected. Much 
as the modern interpreter prizes Theodore’s expositions, how- 
ever, one must go to the Scriptures for all decisive informa 
tion on any point of Christian doctrine. They are the foun- 
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tain-head of sound knowledge. Important, then, as the subject 
is, although we might be content to rest with Paul’s emphatic 
words as already quoted, we fortify our conclusions by other 
declarations of holy writ. And to what testimony can we 
more fitly turn than to our Saviour’s own words just on the 
eve of martyrdom? He was looking to events beyond the 
present life. An incident which drew forth his prophecy was 
singularly interesting. 

Jerusalem was always thronged by multitudes .t the great 
national festivals. The sons of Abraham had been widely scat- 
tered by captivity and by the political changes to which the 
nation had been subjected for half a dozen centuries before our 
Saviour’s birth. In his day, however, it was customary for 
Jews to come from the lands in which they had been dispersed 
to attend the feasts. They came by tens, aye, hundreds of 
thousands; and the fame of snch gatherings drew thousands of 
men of other nations to the holy city. Among those who thus 
came up to the last passover preceding our Lord’s execution 
were certain Greeks. Perhaps they were of a class whereof 
Cornelius was a representative. They were dissatisfied with 
paganism, tired of skepticism, and longing for light. Ages 
before the psalmist spoke of suchsouls. “There are many that 
say, Who will show us any good? Lift thou upon us, O 
Jehovah, the light of thy countenance.” They hear of the fame 
of the prophet of Nazareth, and come to one of his apostles 
with the salutation, ‘“ Sir, we would fain see Jesus.” 

Our Saviour is told of this desire, and it wakes in his soul 
an exultant thought of what his death is to occasion. “ Verily, 
verily I say to you,” he exclaims, “ unless the grain of wheat 
falling into the ground die, it remaineth alone ; but if it die, it 
yieldeth much fruit.” . . . ‘Now is my soul troubled ; 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour. But 
for this}eause came I to this hour. Father, glorify thy name 
There came therefore a voice from heaven, I both glorified it, 
and will glorify it again.” Different explanations of this 
supernatural sound are proffered by listeners, but our Master’s 
explanation is satisfactory. “This voice came not for my 
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sake, but for yours. Now is a crisis of this world. Now shall 
the prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men to me.” The apostle explains 
the import of the conditional phrase. The words signify, “ And 
I, if I be crucified, will draw all men to me.” The language 
immediately preceding virtually affirms that a life and death 
contest was taking place between our Lord and the prince of 
darkness. Though for the hour Jesus seemed to be conquered, 
it was but for an hour. His crucifixion was but the forerun- 
ner of his resurrection. He triumphed over “death, and him 
that had the power of. death, that is the devil.” 

Even in the sad hour that oppressed him, however, he 
indulged in lofty exultation. The approach of those Greeks 
was prophetic of the reverent approach of a countless multi- 
tude. They were but the vanguard of an army that no man 
could number. Not the sons of Abraham alone, but the 
heathen were to defer to his authority. Isaiah’s prophetic 
words are descriptive of Christ: ‘“ Thus saith Jehovah, It is 
too light a thing that thou shouldst be my servant to raise up 
the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel. I 
will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest 
be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” (Isaiah 49:6). 
Christ is to exert an attractive power. He once spoke of an 
attractive power which God wields. “No man can come to 
me except the Father draw him.’”’ And Christ is to wield a 
like power. But for what is our Master to draw all men to 
himself? Simply to repulse a part of them? Is the sole 
greeting which myriads are to receive from him to be, Depart 
from me, ye cursed? The thought is absurd. The fact which 
kindles half ecstatic emotion in his heart in that otherwise dark 
hour is that pagans have come to ask an audience of him. 
And he seizes the incident as prophetic. He lays stress on it 
as a pledge that all souls will finally turn to him ; and if drawn 
to him they will be held in their allegiance till he can present 
them devout and stainless before God, so that’ “God can be all 
in all.” Martyrdom is shorn of its bitterness when it conduces 
to the complete subjection of every soul. As prophetic of the 
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fact that Jesus will be God’s medium for flooding every soul 
with His own spirit, our Saviour welcomes it. 
_ This triumph of our Lord, clearly foreseen by him and ulti- 
mately by his apostles, is joyously spoken of in other passages 
of the New Testament. A short time before our Master’s 
death, he asks certain Pharisees about their notions of the 
Messiah. ‘ What think ye about the Christ? Whose Son is 
he?” They say to him, “ David’s.” He says to them, “ How 
then does David in spirit call him Lord? saying, Jehovah 
saith to my Lord, Sit at my right hand, till I make thy foes 
the footstool of thy feet?” We follow the Hebrew in using the 
word Jehovah to avoid ambiguity. Now Peter gives emphasis 
to this prediction in an address to some of his countrymen on 
the day of Pentecost: “ For David did not ascend into the 
heavens, but he himself says, Jehovah saith to my Lord, Sit at 
my right hand till I make thy foes the footstool of thy feet.” 
(Acts 2: 34, 35.) The author of the Letter to the Hebrews 
also calls attention to this ancient prediction: “ But to which 
of the angels hath God ever said, Sit at my right hand till I 
make thy foes a footstool of thy feet.” (Heb. 1:13). Luke 
testifies that Stephen in the hour of his martyrdom, indeed 
saw the Saviour at the right hand of God, and the author of 
the epistle just quoted uses this language about the matter 
“ But this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for ever, sat 
down on the right hand of God ; henceforth expecting till his 
enemies be made the footstool of his feet.” (Heb. 10: 12, 13.) 
It were almost an insult to any one’s intelligence, in view of 
these numerous quotations, to argue the point that Christ is at 
last to see all his foes submissive to him. God’s power is 
pledged to secure this result. Are we asked, then, what we 
suppose will be the consequence? We answer, the reverent 
homage of every soul. The figure under review is drawn from 
an ancient oriental practice. The victor oft placed his foot 
upon the necks of vanquished foes. Can anybody suppose, 
however, that our Saviour will use his triumph simply to crush 
hisenemies? Is his victory barbaric? Does he care anything 
about mere material supremacy ? The triumph he glories in is 
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moral. His dealings with Saul are an illustration of the power 
wherein he delights. That zealot was once the chief of sin. 
ners, but he becomes prince of saints. The Saviour could have 
smitten him with hopeless blindness by the glare of that Syrian 
sun; but when the inquisitor asks, “ Who art thou, Lord?” 
“ What wilt thou have me do?” the Saviour’s aim is accom. 
plished. No vengeful desires make him heap curses on the 
persecutor; it is enough that that foe becomes a friend. 
Henceforth Saul’s ambition is to forward the cause against 
which he had so bitterly warred. 

Signal, then, as was our Lord’s triumph here, it is to be 
equally marked in every other case. The text we have quoted 
so many times gives not a hint that the submission in Nero’s 
case is to be different from that of Paul. Of Mary, sitting at 
her Master’s feet in teachable attitude, the Saviour said, “She 
has chosen that good part which shall not be taken from her.” 
The prostrate apostle is a type of all other souls that shall 
finally become footstools of Christ’s feet. He who wept over 
guilty Jerusalem in view of the temporal calamities that were 
to overtake her, is ever pitiful. He is “the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever.” To crush eternally those whom Jehovah 
makes subject to him, he would loathe. Christian eschatology, 
therefore, contemplates the reverent submission of every spirit 
to the Saviour, the reconciliation of every soul to God. 

Massena Goodrich. 


ARTICLE XV. 
The Study of the Scriptures in our Colleges. 


In this article I desire to address my words chiefly to the 
gentlemen of the faculties of our colleges and to their pupils. 
I wish, also, to reach the thoughtful clergy and laity of the 
Universalist denomination, but I keep in mind chiefly, as I 
write, the professors of our colleges. I wish to win their 
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hearty approbation. Instead of writing letters, therefore, or 
soliciting opportunities for personal conference, I decide to use 
the pages of the Quarterly as a vehicle of attempted persua- 
sion. 

Especially do I address the gentlemen of Tufts College. 
Graduating from that institution in the class of 1859, long 
connected with it as one of its Board of Visitors, acquainted 
with and proud of many of its graduates, it is only natural that 
I should have special interest in its usefulness. The years of 
my active and studious life make me believe very strongly in 
the great desirability of having the study of the Scriptures 
introduced into the college curriculum. My argument is this : 
A college education is intended to develop the whole man— 
physical, mental, moral, religious. In these days the college 
gymnasium does much for the physical man. In my day, 
there was no such excellent institution. to help develop our 
muscles. In these days, the course of studies includes much 
more than was given to the class of 59. It ought to develop 
the mental faculties of the students. I believe it does. Still, 
I have long wished to see a chair of history established to aid 
in intellectual progress. Much is done, and well done, in the 
departments of the professors of Latin and Greek and the 
modern languages, in giving knowledge of history. Much 
more remains to be done. The moral nature is reached and 
the religious sentiments developed, I doubt not, in the study 
of psychology, ethics, literature, political economy. Neverthe- 
less, still more may be accomplished. It is in this realm of the 
unaccomplished that the study of the Scriptures can do its 
work. It can help the intellectual, moral and religious facul 
ties of the students. It can be made a part of the study of 
history. 

Let us consider some evident facts. There has grown up in 
the last twenty-five years a body of literature concerning the 
Scriptures more valuable than any which the world has seen 
before. Some of the most intellectual men of the world are 
contributors to this mass of knowledge. Ewald, Kuenen, Well- 
hausen are among the leaders. Robertson Smith in Scotland, 
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Jowett, Stanley, Matthew Arnold, Ladd, are among the fol- 
lowers. Ladd’s “ What is the Bible” and his “ Doctrine of 
Sacred Scriptures” indicate the learning, the freedom, the 
courage, the great change of opinions among the foremost 
theological teachers of the day. We have now the Scriptures 
presented to us as literature. The study of their origin, their 
meaning, their truths, their influence, gives vigor to the intel- 
lectual faculties. While “Orthodoxy” may hesitate, and 
“ Liberals ” claim too much, there is a consensus of opinion so 
large that all that is already agreed upon may well occupy all 
the time which can be given to the study of the Scriptures ina 
college course. Jn this consensus, we can see that a rational 
doctrine of inspiration, the multiplicity of documents from 
which many books are drawn, the gradual growth of “sacred 
writings,” the need of wide study of so-called secular history, 
all appeal to reason, stimulate research, quicken the intellec- 
tual faculties of attention, memory, imagination, judgment. I 
profoundly believe that a study of Genesis, Joshua, Job, the 
Psalms, the Prophets, will vastly develop the intellectual power 
of young men. At present, it is Homer, Cicero, Plato, Shakes- 
peare, Goéthe, Racine and others who are studied critically. 
These are great. These make vigorous the intellectual powers. 
But to study the origin of legends, to see the greatness of 
leaders despite the exaggerations of pious writers, to feel the 
consciousness of God as shown in psalms or words of the 
prophets, to behold how “ the power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness” is revealed, to understand Paul, to see the 
mimeasurable greatness of Christ, gives still more power to the 
intellect of students. Though I write these words with the 
glow of enthusiasm, I can repeat them with the coolness of 
calmness. I can say deliberately, after thirty years of pastoral 
life in which I have studied much, that a thorough knowledge 
of the Scriptures would be, in itself, a liberal education. 

In such an article as this, I cannot fully enter into details. 
But let me dwell upon three important intellectual powers— 
magination, style, judgment. I hold that imagination is the 
highest intellectual faculty which man possesses. It is the 
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power “to see the invisible.” It is the faculty which enables 
the seeker to pass from the known to the unknown. The sciences 
demand it. The study of history demands it. Common life 
demands it. Consider what the scenes of the Scriptures will 
do to develop this. Think of the magnificent poem with which 
Genesis begins. Think of the scenes of Moses and the people 
of Israel between Ebal and Gerizim as the words of the Law 
were read and the words of blessing and cursing pronounced, 
of Moses on Mt. Nebo, of Joshua renewing the Covenant, of 
Saul and David, of Samuel and the School of the Prophets, of 
the Captivity, of the Return, of Ezra reading to the people, of 
Isaiah, of Judas Maccabzeus, of John the Baptist, of Paul’s 
conversion, his retreat at Arabia, his sermon on Mars Hill! 
Think of the other multitudinous scenes so dramatic, so im- 
pressive, so finely protrayed upon the Scripture pages. To 
read of these, to study these, to see these with the mind’s eye, 
develops the regal power of imagination. 

Consider the masterly style of these wonderful documents ! 
Pres. Eliot of Harvard University once said that the object of 
a liberal education was to enable a man to write and speak the 
English language. He who will write well and speak well the 
noble language which is our own, must be steeped in the style 
of the English version of the Scriptures. Years ago, hearing 
of M. D. Conway’s “Sacred Anthology,” I decided to try it 
and use it in the vesper services of my Worcester pastorate. I 
obtained the book,—had great expectations, as first I turned 
the leaves, that I should greatly enrich the “ readings” of my 
vespers. I wanted the best. I would have read from Confu- 
cius, or Buddha, or Zoroaster, or Plato, if I could have found 
anything weightier in thought or finer in diction than what the 
Old and New Testaments contain. I never found any. I 
never used in the services the anthology of all sacred books. 
The words of Job or Isaiah, of Psalmist or Apostle or the 
Christ were always so superior, in thought and style, that I 
read on in the old and precious books. In reading Burke, 
Macaulay, Ruskin, I have found how they felt themselves 
indebted to the Scriptures for power of expression. I believe 
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under-graduates should learn “ style” from what helped these 
masters of expression. 

As for development of judgment, the Scriptures are ad- 
mirable helps. The problems presented by the scholars of 
the day as to original documents, as to compositeness of 
many of the Old Testament writings, as to “ Revelation ” and 
“Inspiration,” the questions suggested by the legends of 
Genesis, the story of the Exodus and the Wandering and 
the Conquest, the institution of the school of the prophets, 
the rise of royalty, the power of David. the disruption of the 
tribes, the fanaticism which led to destruction of the nation, 
the power of the great Messianic hope, and many another 
theme will develop the reasoning powers of students,—under 
wise guidance, will make them men of judgment. For use, 
then, in developing the intellectnal powers of students in col- 
leges, I profoundly believe that the Scriptures are of the great- 
est importance. I ask for renewed consideration of the sub- 
ject on the part of professors. 

In the development of the moral nature there is something 
of inevitable failure, so far as the studies of our present courses 
in colleges are concerned. It is the teacher, and not the cur- 
riculum, who helps the moral life of students. It was Ballou 
and Tweed and Marshall who helped the students of Tufts dur- 
ing my collegiate life. It is the company of thoughtful, ear- 
nest men who help to-day. The “grind” in Latin and Greek 
and Mathematics is necessary. It gives intellectual discipline. 
It develops attention, memory, judgment. Other studies widen 
the horizon of students’ minds. But there is need, as it seems 


to me, of special studies for invigoration of the moral life. The 
special text book helps. The Scriptures will give greater help. 


Whoever is familiar with Matthew Arnold’s * Literature and 
Dogma ” and “God and the Bible” will understand what I 
mean. He was the most accomplished critic of England. His 
wide “ culture ” enabled him to estimate rightly all literature. 
He asserts, over and over again, that to the Bible all menjmust 
return to gain power for righteous living. 


For many years, I was indifferent to the Old Testament. 
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The immeasurable greatness of Christ, as shown in the Gos- 
pels, and the nobility of Paul so fascinated me, that I studied 
very little in the great literature of the Old Testament. Now 
I see its grandeur. Demanding earnestly that its books shall 
be studied as what they are—human compositions—but seeing, 
also, that they contain the words of inspired prophets, I find in 
its legends, its history, its poetry, its “ prophetic ” writings, a 
power to rouse the moral nature which is of supreme impor- 
tance. For several years, I have given lectures or sermons on 
these ancient writings. I am accustomed to say to the ques- 
tion * Why should we study these instead of Shakespeare or 
Milton or Browning?” that, since time is limited, men ought 
to know more of these Scriptures than now they do, because, 
first of all, they, more than any other writings, are full of the 
consciousness of God; secondly, they are the writings which 
Christ studied and which prepared the way for the New Tes- 
tament, and, thirdly, that in all the stories they contain, what- 
ever may be the discoverable exaggeration, there are lessons 
for the guidance of conduct to-day. 

To study the Scriptures requires knowledge of other books. 
Unspeakably valuable are many of these at the command of 
the students to-day. I sometimes wish.that I were beginning 
my ministry in 1889 instead of 1859, so multitudinous, so 
weighty with information, so quickening, are the books which 


help us to understand the Scriptures. We men who have 


reached the fifties did not have Stanley’s Jewish Church, nor 
Farrar’s, nor Geikie’s, nor Edersheim’s Life of Christ, nor 
Farrar’s St. Paul, nor a great company of other books when 


we began our ministry. To-day, the student is greatly blessed 


as he is helped by these wise and courageous teachers. All of 
them show that the greatest value of the Scriptures is in their 
appeal to conscience in behalf of righteousness. Among all of 


them, I know of none more valuable, in this regard, than Mat- 


thew Arnold’s two books already named. I cannot always 
agree with this apostle of culture and righteousness. It is not 
necessary to do this. But I see that whoever will read him 


will believe that “ Conduct is three-fourths of life,”—that there 
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“is a power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,’ — 
that, however much men may turn away from the Scriptures, 
in their love of Greek, or Latin, or German literature,—that 
however much they may praise Socrates or Plato, or Bacon, or 
Emerson, or Mill, or Spencer, they must return, at last, to these 
writings to receive from them greatest power to conduct their 
lives in righteousness. 

“To be religious is to feel that God is the Ever-Near,” said 
F. W. Robertson, one of the most spiritual teachers the world 
has yet received And Daniel Webster said, “ Religion is a 
necessary element in every great human character.” I have 
no reverence for culture which does not culminate in religion. 
I cannot value highly a college course which does not send 
forth men into the world who are religious. “Haunted for- 
ever by the Eternal Mind,” said Wordsworth. That is the 
condition of mind which I would have every graduate possess. 
To obtain ‘this, I see great power in the modern study of 
science. I am profoundly impressed by the great possibilities 
of development of the consciousness of God, the Ever-Near, 
the Infinite Life, the Infinite Mind, which are in the power of 
science to-day. I would not make the study of science less. 
I would not ask men to turn away from Astronomy, Geology, 
Chemistry, Biology. These can make us wonder and adore. 
These can show us that science is the handmaid of Religion. 
But I am profoundly convinced that it is the power of a great 
soul which does most toward making men religious. Of the 
greatest known in History, Jesus Christ, we learn in the 
New Testament. Of the next greatest, the apostle Paul, we 
learn in the same volume. To know these two men thoroughly 7 
is to receive mightiest help in the religious life. Others will 
help,—the great law-giver of Israel, the great prophets—Isaiah 
Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Micah, so that as we study the bivgraphies 
of the heroes of the Old and New Testament, we shall find. 
ourselves lifted into communion with Him who created the 
heavens and the earth and the multitude of men and who rules . 
over all things for good. For the Scriptures are pre-eminent 
in this,—the wealth of biography of men who felt God as the , 
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Ever-Near. I know full well the need of wise discrimination. 
I can see how young men may turn away from characters eulo- 
gized as “* Men of God.” To praise David without criticism, 
to offer a Samson as one to be revered, is foolishness and will 
create disgust. But modern scholarship shows that men are to 
be judged by their times, that a man may be a hero and yet 
have serious faults. The one great underlying fact of Biblical 
characters is their consciousness of God, their passion that His 
righteousness shall prevail. 

I should not dare to use these Seriptures if 1 were a believer 
in the old theories concerning them, but in all the freedom and 
wisdom of modern knowledge, all the characters of the Serip- 
tures can be used to inspire or to warn. In this new knowl- 
edge, also, the greatest teacher comes to us as a man and a 
brother, imitable, inspiring, saving, bringing us into union with 
God. I know what nature can do to make men religious. 
From the summit of College Hill, I have looked on sunsets and 
night skies that have made me feel the mystery of the universe 
and God and Man, and have lifted me into communion with 
my Maker. I know what the revelations of science are 
doing, as in the magnificent story of evolution there is shown 
the Infinite Mind and the Infinite Power at ceaseless wo-k. I 
know what history does as she, unrolling her scroll which tells 
of rise and fall of nations, makes us feel that “through the 
ages one increasing purpose runs.” Reverence, wonder, awe,— 
all these will come as we feel the play of vast cosmic forces in 
vast cosmic fields. But it is the great human soul, undaunted 
by the mysteries of life and universe, wrestling with evil, 
longing for righteousness, living in God who lifts us up to that 
height, on which standing, we too can say, “ And yet I am not 
alone, because the Father is with me.” 

I have long been persuaded that biography has great power 
to ennoble men. It is the knowledge of noble lives which 
inspires to noble living. I can ask men to study the lives of 
other heroes than those found in the Scriptures. I think Car- 
lyle wise in calling the histories of nations their Bibles. Plu- 


tarch’s lives can inspire as well as John the Baptist or Paul the 
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Apostle. Sam. Adams and Abraham Lincoln have power to 
ennoble as well as Isaiah or Micah. I include the Scriptures, 
therefore, in history. But I see how these have helped to 
make a Sam. Adams or an Abraham Lincoln. It is as a stu- 
dent, therefore, and not chiefly as a minister that I ask for 
consideration of the great importance of the study of the 
Ceriptures in our colleges. It is as a student that I emphasize 
their great help in making young men religious. 

There are grave difficulties in the way of carrying out the 
plan for which I plead. I can see these very clearly. Each 
department in college would like to have more time. Each 
professor, properly and naturally, exalts his own line of study. 
A new professorship would have to be established. More 
money would, therefore, be needed. But no amount of diffi- 
culty daunts me. ‘“ Where there is a will, there is a way.” 
The first thing to secure is to-have the will to have such a 
course. To have the will we must have thought, abundant 
thought. The faculties and trustees of colleges must be con- 
verted to the belief of its great importance. My little paper 
in the QUARTERLY is a humble contribution towards so great 
anend. I write out of my thirty-one years’ experience as pas- 
tor and preacher, as sympathizer with and ardent friend of 
young men, as student of educational systems. Let me ask 
for earnest reading of earnest words. Let me plead that if 
the plan can be carried out certain great results will be 
secured. We shall have graduates of colleges leaders in all 
moral movements for the progress of the world. We shall 
~ have co-workers with ministers in our churches who will make 
our denomination a power for learning, for righteousness and 
religion. Surely the world needs these leaders. Surely, our 
church needs these co-workers. 

As I see the baseness, the selfishness, the materialism of the 
world, I ask myself what are the colleges of the land doing in 
making men public-spirited, generous, aspiring, lovers of honor, 
devoted to duty. Charles Eliot Norton, I learn, has recently 
written.concerning the service of the universities in stemming 
the tide of ignoble life now flowing so strongly in America. 
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[ have not read his words, but I can understand why he wrote. 
The universities of Europe have done their splendid part in 
making men live for and “ above the world.” American uni- 
versities and colleges may do a great work, in this direction, 
for the Republic. But they can only do it by sending forth 
men who will not change their views of Political Economy 
because of monopolies and seats in Congress, and who will not 
sell power of brain and will for silver and gold. They can 
only do it by sending forth men who feel that intellectual 
power and conscience and will and opportunity are to be con- 
secrated to the service of the people and of God. 

The flag at Bergamo, in 1848, borne by the troops under 
Garibaldi, bore the words, “God and the People.” It was 
afterwards confided to Mazzini. It is the banner with these 
words which must be upheld by graduates of colleges, if these 
are to do their fitting work in the world. “The Son of man 
come not to be ministered unto but to minister to others.” “TIT 
would rather have a wooden bench and Mark Hopkins at the 
other end of it,” said Garfield, “ than your finest architectural 
building without him.” For Hopkins made all his pupils feel 
that the end of education is to develop the whole man, to ena- 
ble him to serve God and man. 

Our denomination has able ministers and laymer ; but our 
churches need many more educated, consecrated co-workers with 
the clergy. I am myself exceptionally fortunate in having able 
co-workers who graduated from Tufts College. Not less than 
six of my parishioners were graduated at my beloved college. 
A graduate of Bowdoin promises to become a faithful helper. 
But I know how many graduates of colleges turn away from 
the denomination, and that there are some who have nothing to 
do with any church. I wish to secure the co-operation of all 
graduates in the splendid work now offered to our beloved 
Church. We shall not gain this to the desirable extent I long 
for, unless our colleges send them forth believers in God, fol- 
lowers of Christ, helpers of men. I believe that consecration 
can accompany culture. I believe that strong intellects, pure 
consciences, strenuous wills can be developed by wise, thorough 
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training in the study of the literature of Israel. The consum- 
mate flower of that literature is in the books of the Old and New 
Testaments. And rich, indeed, are most of the writings of the 
Apocrypha. To know all these, to see the part which Israel 
has played in the great drama of humanity, while seeing also 
the great parts played by Greece and Rome, will make men 
feel that there is One God and Father who is above all and 
through all and in all, a leader, peerless among men, the 
prophet of Nazareth, a glorious meaning to human life, an end 
to be reached through the ages worthy of the Eternal God. 
Whoso feels thus can use all other studies, standing in all 
professions and avocations, to make himself a man who reveres 
God and worketh righteousness. He will stand for principle 
and not for party, for the people and not for the rich and strong, 
for college and for church, for the righteousness by which a 
nation is exalted. Such a result, accomplished by the study of 
the Scriptures in our colleges, is an object for which all men who 
love learning and religion will devoutly pray and strongly 
work. * Henry Blanchard. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
The Future of American Institutions. 


THE attempt to forecast the future of American Institutions 
is indeed an ambitious one. It will doubtless signify to the 
reader more of groundless presumption than of real knowledge 
and power to achieve the attempt successfully. Nevertheless 
it is something the thoughtful man, living in the midst of these 
institutions, cannot help thinking about, and possibly his ideas 
and conclusions, if not the most profound, will be found useful 
to some. Whatever foreigners, however distinguished, may 
think of America, to us America is, at least, a very interesting 
topic. While we should not dismiss in contempt, or as worth- 
less, the impressions and convictions the foreigner may arrive 
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at in relaticn to us and our characteristic institutions, we ought 
not to be deterred thereby from a close and careful study of 
these objects, and a calm, fearless judgment in favor, or criti- 
cism against, as the case or occasion may warrant. 

Among the nations of the world, America occupies a posi- 
tion that is unique, to say the least. Almost all others may 
be contrasted to her, scarcely any may be compared with her. 
It is true that America commands the attention of the world. 
Historians, politicians, statesmen, financiers, philanthropists, 
students of the problems that underlie human society, are turn- 
ing their eyes upon America. Doubtless there are many that 
still regard America in the light of a vast experiment, the 
issue of which is doubtful. There may be some good reasons 
for this, the chief of which is the rapid and unprecedented 
growth that characterizes almost everything American. In 
reading the history of the older nations, one of the principal 
things that strikes us, is the comparatively slow unfoldment of 
their better life, their better institutions, and the hnmanities 
which to-day prevail among them. We trace stretching away 
back in their history, a long period of savagery and barbarism. 
There is no reason why this shonld be expected in American 
history. English history begins in savagery. Mr. Green, the 
historian, gives a graphic picture of the original Englishman, 
as he existed in the fatherland of the English race, a district 
in the region bordered by the Baltic and the Northern seas. 
M. Taine, writing of the same people, calls them, “‘ Huge white 
‘bodies, cool-blooded, with fierce blue eyes, reddish flaxen hair, 
ravenous stomachs, filled with meat and cheese, heated by 
strong drinks, of a cold temperament, slow to love, home-stay- 
ers, prone to brutal drunkenness.” It was written of them, 
“Of all barbarians, these are the strongest, of body and heart 
the most formidable, the most cruelly ferocious.” American 
history, or what we have in mind usually when we speak of 
American history, may be traced back to no such beginnings. 
It began not with barbarism, but with civilization. The best 
thought, the freest, broadest, as well as most religious thought 
of Europe laid the foundation of American civilization. It 
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could scarcely be called the beginning of a new civilization ; it 
was rather the transplanting of the finer and higher elements of 
European civilization in the new soil, amidst the new possibili- 
ties of a great country, rich in unparalleled resources. Max 
O’Rell, giving his impressions of American society in the 
Forum, says, “ By and by it became clear to me that though 
there are plenty of Americans, the American does not exist as 
yet. The American of the West, differs as much from the 
American of the East, as this latter does from the Southerner.” 
There may be something of inaccuracy in speaking of a civili- 
zation that is distinctively or purely American, since the seeds 
of what is best in it, were sown by Europeans. 

Something there may be to wonder at in the rapid growth of 
about everything in this country. It is not to speak justly and 
truthfully to say that this growth is of a mushroom character. 
The seeds of it were properly sown. They had time to strike 
roots deeply. There had been plenty of preparation. The 
peculiar phases of American civilization, upon which the world 
gazes in astonishment, asking “How can these things be?” 
have not anticipated their time. The time, we believe, is ripe 
for the institutions upon which the old world, in its bondage to 
the past, stares in perplexed wonder that the heavens do not 
fall. 

If we take an optimistic view of our subject, we need not be 
charged with looking lightly upon the actual condition of 
affairs. He, who among all others, had most hope for the 
world, and preached the largest possibilities, was perfectly con- 
scious of the struggle in store for man. Hope is not inconsis- 
tent with a profound sense of hard conditions, and the struggle 
it must cost to reach an ideal state. Premising that we see 
clearly the task that awaits us and those that will come after 
us, that we are not blind to the actual state of human affairs 
in America, we declare our belief that the future of American 
institutions promises to be bright. May we not indulge the 
fancy that they are the beginning, the germ form at least, of 
institutions that shall develop and unfold with the completion 
of human history on the earth? 
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After this confession of belief, it may be expected that we 
shall go on to show some of the reasons for it. Among the 
institutions peculiarly American, are our Republican form of 
government, our free public schools, and the entire separation 
of Church from State. 

Upon the preservation of these, and the development of the 
ideas that underlie them, depend our prosperity as a nation. 
If these must fail, or become so modified as to lose all sem- 
blance of what they were in the beginning, it may then be said 
that American ideas have failed. It will not be deemed politi- 
eal heresy to say that there is work yet to be done, and progress 
yet to be made, ere our form of government, which we describe 
as free, will be anywhere near ideal or perfect. The idea of 
free government is unquestionably the highest conceivable. It 
is only where such a government exists in the purest form that 
“a government of the people, by the people, for the people” 
can exist. Indeed, that is the essence of free government. 
There is a vast amount of corruption that can not be kept out 
of sight, and ought not to be while it lasts, in connection with 
our political life. ‘The “campaign lie,” is abroad in every 
election of every description. Men, in other things, regarded 
as honest, are too often somehow connected with the “ cam- 
paign lie,” and seem to think lightly of the disreputable con- 

‘nection. The use of money to influence elections has become 
an evil of enormous proportions, and in some cases makes the 
boast of free government seem almost a mockery. The 
unseemly and discreditable scramble for office, and personal 
solicitation for votes on the part of the office seeker is a most 
humiliating spectacle. 

Politics, in America, is certainly not clean. That is putting 
it in the mildest way. It is said that “Good society in 
America holds aloof from politics and from politicians also.” 
In view of certain phases of political life, we are not surprised 
that Emerson wrote, * Who that sees the meanness of our 
politics, but inly congratulates Washington that he is long 
already wrapped in his shroud and forever safe; that he was 
laid sweet in his grave, the hope of humanity not yet subju- 
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gated in him.” We cannot help thinking, however, that if 
Emerson, and such as he,—those that are ranked as “good 
society,”—always had and always would do their whole duty 
where politics is concerned, and not “hold aloof,” a better 


state of affairs might now exist. It ought to be understood, 
however, that these evils that exist in our political life, as 


dangerous as they are, though in some sense the natural out- 
growth of a free government, are not a necessary part of it, 


nor an inevitable consequence of it. In a certain stage of its 
growth, these evils may be expected. They are not owing to 


the imperfection of the idea, the theory, so much as to the 
imperfect and mercenary character of men. If a free govern 


ment fails in America, it will not be because of what it lacks 
as the largest and noblest form of government, but because 


men are not wise enough and civilized enough to live up to its 


principles. But there is no evidence that it will fail. Long 
delayed may be the day when its better fruits shall be realized, 
but the day is sure to dawn. One evidence of this is the fact 
that never were the eyes of the people wider open to the evils 
that threaten a free government. The watchmen on the walls 
do not go tosleep. Their forces are augmented by a constantly 
increasing number that are rapidly acquiring the power to 
read and interpret the signs of the times. When there were 
no prophets in Israel, the people perished for lack of instrue- 
tion and moral inspiration. It is never so much the power of 
evil that overcomes man as it is man’s want of watchfulness, 
his ignorance of danger, and his slothful satisfaction with his 
condition and his surrounding. This is not the case with us 
to-day. The keener our discernment of the evils that threaten, 
the more dangerous they appear. Something of what is called 
the increase and growth of evils in our political life may be 
charged to the keener power that discerns them and denounces 
them. 

The greatest danger that threatens our free form of govern- 
ment at present is emigration; the exportation from foreign 
shores to our shore of thousands that want the benefits of our 
government, but are totally unfit to share its responsibilities 
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and bear its burdens. The great lesson remains to be taught, 
that every privilege suggests a corresponding responsibility. 
Every right claimed, implies a duty owed. Set over against 
the word liberty is the word obligation. The freest man is the 


one who acknowledges the greatest bond. The hordes that 
annually come to us from the old world know little of this 


kind of ethics, and care less about it. The policy may seem 
narrow and restrictive which would narrow and restrict emi- 


gration. Self-protection, a law not unchristian we believe, 
may make this eminently desirable and just. At present we 


are able to deal with the malcontents in our midst. We do 


not know how long we may be, if their numbers are continu- 
ally increased by foreign emigration. The dynamiter and 
the nihilist find this no very safe and secure asylum. They 


may bluster and threaten and conspire to a certain extent, but 


if they go too far the gallows is sure of its prey. The right. 


minded people, and there is a large remnant of them left, are 
jealous of the tenets of our constitution, and do not intend 


that they shall be subverted in the interests of criminals and 
barbarians. And this feeling is not simply confined to those 
-that are distinctively American. It rapidly extends to those 
of other nationalities that take up their abode here. The best 
proof of this is what has been pointed out in relation to the 
Chicago anarchists. In spite of the fact that the population 
of that great city is very largely foreign, when the trial of the 
anarchists took place, there was no sort of demonstration show- 
ing that their real sympathizers were of any considerable num- 
ber. It was law and order that found respect, not anarchy 
and misrule. There is reason to hope, at least, that the great 
sentiments and principles that enter into the foundation and 
superstructure of our free government will so leaven the ideas 
and lives of those who come here that they will eventually 
become its staunch friends and supporters. We have some- 
thing to do to truly Americanize the foreigner, but unless emi- 
gration be permitted without restraint, it surely can be done. 

The all-engrossing topic in New England the last few months 
has been the public school question. Seldom has any subject 
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received such attention from minds fitted to discuss a question 
in all its phases. The friends of the public schools, among the 
ablest and strongest of our men and women, are a legion, a 
host, that no power, with its authoritative head beyond the 
seas, will soon overcome. Nothing more opportune has ever 
occurred in relation to an important matter than the discussion 
that has been stirred over the public school question. It has 
put back the opposition for years, if not entirely defeated it. 
The Romish Church, the chief opponent of the public schools, 
and the most threatening danger to all our free institutions, is 
thoroughly organized. It is managed in a most masterly 
manner. It is a hierarchy, whose subjects are bondsmen, 
indeed. It is among the wonders of the nineteenth century 
that it can exist at all, and there is reason to believe that its 
rulers are in constant fear for its safety and perpetuity in 
America. It has a wonderful faculty of showing to its best 
advantage. It marshals all its forces; every factor counts. 
Every force within its domain is laid under contribution, and 
woe to the man, woman, or child that fails to respond. It is, 
of course, the possibility of exercising this tyranny over mil- 
lions of ignorant and superstitious men and women that con- 
stitutes the power of Romanism. It is not in harmony with 
the nature of things that the wonderful amount of illusion and 
delusion practised by the authorities of the Romish Church 
shall endure forever. They may outlast centuries, as indeed 
they have, but knowledge and light are bound to carry the day. 
While the forces of Catholicism are thoroughly organized, the 
same is not true of Protestantism. This may be regretted by 
some for various reasons. There is encouragement in the 
thought, however, that Protestantism is stronger than it shows. 
The power to marshal and array its forces and hold them in 
that condition, which the Romish Church has, the Protestant 
Church has not, and does not desire. The machinery of the 
latter does not compare with that of the former. The power 
of the former lies in its machinery. The power of Protes- 
tantism lies in the knowledge and reason and character of the 
units that compose its ranks. When the emergency arises, 
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and the need or the call is peremptory, the Protestant is to be 
depended upon. It is true he does not sleep on his arms as 
the Romanist does. He is not an intriguer, as the latter is. 
He prefers to follow the calling of life, without watching and 
seeking every opportunity to intrench himself, and gain some 
advantage over a supposed or an imaginary foe. Craftiness 
and cunning do not enter into the plans and schemes of the 
Protestant ; indeed, he is not given to planning and scheming 
so far as his religion is concerned. His motto is, “ Live, and 
let live.” The motto of the Romanist is, “Get all you can, 
and destroy the rest.” But this crafty and intriguing disposi- 
tion is in constant danger of overdoing the matter. It over- 
reaches sometimes. It did so in the controversy which it 
stirred up over the public school question. It was undoubtedly 
supposed that Boston was safely and securely in the hands and 
under the control of the Catholics. There was reason to be- 
lieve it. But when a blow, meant to be deadly, was struck at 
an institution dear to the heart of every true American, the 
time came for all such to stand up and be counted, and when 
the votes were counted it was found that the call was not in 
vain. The result thus far ought to do much to allay the fears 
of those who see in Catholicism an enemy destined to destroy 
the liberties and the institutions of America. Such a disaster 
will never befall this country. What Romanism might or 
would do if it could, will be prevented by the spirit of progress 
or reform, which has taken mighty root here, and is a growth 
not to be shaken by a power that is characterized by medieval 
darkness and superstition. So far as this phase of our subject 
is concerned there is something of hope in the present charac- 
ter of the emigration that sets this way. It is by no means all 
Romanist. Ireland is sending but few compared to the num- 
bers that come from other parts of Great Britain. Indeed, 
there may be some ground for the fear, expressed by some, 
that America has quite as much, if not more, to fear from 
Atheism and Nihilism as from Catholicism. There is reason 
for the hope that no great impending danger will finally suc- 
ceed in wrecking our free government, nor our free publie 
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schools. To overthrow that part of our constitution which 
provides for the separation of church and state will require a 
struggle too great to be successfully accomplished. The genius 
of America is most unfavorable to such an attempt. The in- 
stitution in our midst that would gladly see that end realized 
is firmly planted and strongly intrenched for the present. It 
doubtless will be for a long time. It is not going to be 
crushed out. The better sense and wiser thought of Protes- 
tantism see that so long as Romanism minds its own business 
it has a right to be. Men have a right to be Catholics wher- 
ever they are, and enjoy their own forms of religious worship. 
No one would molest them in this. The Protestant is willing 
the Catholic should live here and pursue peacefully the occu- 
pations of life, build his churches, and educate his children in 
his own schools. But when the latter lifts menacing hands 
against our institutions, demands that they shall be pulled 
down to give place to his favorite ideas and antiquated sys- 
tems, the Protestant very properly objects, and will insist that 
his objection be respected. 

A moment’s reflection, however, will show us that our 
American institutions stand or fall together. That which pre- 
serves one, preserves all. That which destroys one, destroys 
all. We have reason to believe in their stability, not because 
they are new, but because they are the outgrowth of an eclec- 
ticism that has been long at work, and which is shaping out- 
ward things in conformity to man’s inward needs. The best 
that we have is not new in thought or conception. Writing of 
Plato, Emerson says: “ Neither Saxon nor Roman have availed 
to add any idea to his categories.” American civilization may 
not compare with the ideas set forth by the authors of the 
Republic, the Utopia, the New Atlantis, and the City of God. 
If what is best in it could be, as we believe it will be, fully 
developed, with the prevailing evils lopped off, there is no 
reason why what is better than those ideals should not be real- 
ized. Our society is doubtless far from perfect. It probably 
does not approach a perfect state. The best assurance we 
have that it is bound to make progress in that direction is in 
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the fact that we are so fully conscious of the prevailing imper- 
fections, and have so clear a vision of what is surpassingly 
superior. This may not apply to the masses of men, but more 
are conscious of it than we are aware of. It has been the 
mission of Christian ethics to inspire and cultivate in men the 
hope of and the love of higher ideals than any realized. The 
heart of humanity beats with expectation of a better era, sure 
to be reached. The error in connection with this expectation 
lies in the vague and rather dim idea that it is going to be 
accomplished while men watch and wait; that it is going to be 
sent rather than wrought out by the works of man. The new 
and glorious kingdom of man on earth is not going to descend 
from Heaven, but is going to be built up on earth. While 
men watch and wait, little is being done. The more we do to 
spread the idea that our institutions are right in principle, 
that what they need is a symmetrical unfoldment, the faster 
we shall hasten the day of better things. The signs are more 
favorable than otherwise. . Disturbed conditions often mean 
improved conditions. ) 


“* There are skies so calm and leaden that we long for storm-winds stirring ; 
There is peace so cold and bitter that we almost welcome strife.” 


There are conditions of satisfaction that mean almost any- 
thing but human progress. The disturbed relations that have 
existed between labor and capital during several years have 
been widely regretted. May they not signify an improvement 
on the part of the so-called laboring classes? An improve- 
ment not resulting so much from the disturbance as producing 
the disturbance? It is not when men are at their worst that 
they manifest dissatisfaction with their condition, but after 
they begin to improve. There can be no question that in spite 
of the objections to “ strikes ” and labor-troubles of most kinds, 
the cause of the working man has been advanced in the last 
few years. The evidence given by most that go to the root of 
the matter is in proof of a gradual but sure advancement of 
human society in America. Mr. Atkinson has done much to 
make this plain. The careful reader of his articles, though 
dealing, as they do largely, with matters the popular mind 
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does not take to, cannot avoid the conclusion that Mr. Atkin- 
son is right when he says, “This is the richest, most produc- 
tive, most prosperous country in the world.” True, this is not 
absolute proof of a future in all respects desirable, but it is of 
value to show the probable unparalelled greatness that awaits 
America and American institutions. In the discussion of a 
question like this there is one error to be especially avoided. It 
is that which looks forward to settled conditions as evidence of 
the attainment of an ideal state. A reference to the ages of 
settled condition, so far as such have been, proves their unde- 
sirableness. The age when Christ was born was such an age. 
The intensest conservatism clung to the past with a tenacity 
most superstitious. This state of things prevailed all through 
the East, and does more or less extensively to this day. The 
history of the middle ages presents another illustration of this 
kind. Men’s minds were not: disturbed by new ideas. Ever 
since I can remember, men have been talking about the present 
as an age of transition. We think of such an age as a period 
more or less brief, that bridges over a gulf between the old 
and the new; a period that will stand unique in history, be- 
tween one settled condition of things ante-dating another 
settled condition of things. Comparing the transition period 
with the others, the advantages presented by the former over 
the latter are great. The settled or fixed state of things we 
do not want. A progressive state is one of flux and transition, 
and doubtless always will be. Mrs. Browning, referring to 
the influence of Jesus upon his age, says :— 
** Earth shut up 

By Adam, like a fakir in a box 

Left too long buried, remained stiff and dry, 

A mere dumb corpse, till Christ the Lord came down, 

Unlocked the doors, forced open the blank eyes, 

And used his kingly chrisms to straighten out 

The leathery tongue turned back into the throat ; 

Since when she lives, remembers, palpitates 


In every limb, aspires in every breath, 
Embraces infinite conclusions.’’ 


And this life, this action, this aspiration, must go on. They 
must not subside. That would mean moral torpidity and 
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spiritual death, from which little short of a miracle can pro- 
duce resurrection. 

If our hopes are to be realized, it will be because a wider 
and deeper application of the ethics of the Gospel is every- 
where made. The test of civilization is the measure of the 
Christianity it can everywhere display as its inspiration. 
Mammon must be pulled down from his throne. Selfishness 
must be eliminated. God must be worshipped “in spirit and 
in truth.” Generosity must prevail. This does not mean 
such a conception and practice of Christianity as Tolstoi 
teaches. He doubtless goes as far from the real truth and 
spirit of Christianity as a great many Christians that he be- 
lieves are totally wrong. In the words of Archdeacon Farrar, 
“We may be sure of this, that all Christians have not been 
laboring under a delusion so complete as he (Tolstoi) imag- 
ines.” At the same time, we may be sure that the leaven of 
the Christian spirit of pure self-sacrifice and self-denial, which 
Tolstoi illustrates, is indispensable to the future growth and 
stability of our institutions. The cry of the poor and the 
suffering must not be neglected. The revolutionist, Danton, 
said: “If you suffer the poor to grow up as animals, they may 
chance to become wild beasts and rend you.” He was right. 
There is, perhaps, no greater danger that threatens American 
civilization than the tendency to widen the breach between the 
rich and the poor. That country is most cursed where class 
and caste distinctions are most. pronounced. In the catalogue 
of sins which the Prophet charged against Jerusalem, not the 
least was this: “The people of the land have used oppression, 
and exercised robbery, and have vexed the poor and needy ; 
yea, they have oppressed the stranger wrongfully.” Little 
heed may be paid to the injunction to beware that such an 
indictment may not be found against us. It had better be 
heeded, lest it come to be written of us as it was of the chosen 
race, “ The stranger that is in the midst of thee shall mount 
up above thee higher and higher, and thou shalt come down 
lower and lower.” No civilization has endured, and none will, 
that refuses to recognize the needs and rights of any class of 
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people living in its midst. The just rights, and no more, of 
every individual must be granted. Those rights must be pro- 
tected. It will not do to wait until} the people rise up and 
demand their rights. That portends revolution. People must 
be educated to know their rights, and fitted to exercise them ; 
hence the value and necessity of compulsory education. Never 
were the signs more favorable for a future of improved condi- 
tions than"now. We are perplexed by a great many difficult 
problems; their solution is not, in every case, plain. It is 
clearly seen, however, that the solution must be reached. The 
dangerous epoch in national life is when there are no difficul- 
ties realized, and no questions demanding an answer. The 
public sense is not dead, but alive, to the worst aspects of our 
common life. The great question of Temperance is not per- 
mitted to rest quietly ; agitation does not subside. Its friends 
are most persistent; they know no such thing as defeat, and 
will never recognize any such thing. The power of the saloon 
is great ; it is based on degraded appetite and ghoulish greed. 
It will have to fall as men become educated and Christianized. 
The temperance sentiment is gaining ground. It is based 
upon a natural and refined appetite, and a large moral desire 
that is in harmony with law and order. It has the supreme 
advantage of harmony with the universal law of human growth 
and progress. Never was there so much said and written and 
thought onjthe great subject of popular education. What 
shall the public schools teach? is a question the finest minds 
in the land have been taxing their brains to answer. In no 
single instance has there been a sign manifested that this sub- 
ject was unimportant On all sides we discover a wonderful 
activity in the direction of new methods and processes. 

If not dissatisfaction, at least unsatisfaction characterizes 
all phases of our modern life. Good is bound to be the out- 
come. According to Mr. Howells, there are signs of this 
universal advancement in literature. “No book,” he says, 
“ written with a low or cynical motive could succeed now, no 
matter how brilliantly written.” The Church of Christ is 
making steady and substantial gain. Much that has long been 
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associated with the religious idea must eventually drop out. 
The solid and enduring will not suffer thereby. Religion will 
be called upon to part with much that men have closely bound 
up with it. “Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth 
sure.” 

The experimental and progressive sciences are steadily 
gaining ground, and doing much to ameliorate and improve 
the condition of society. It will not be denied that about 
every phase of modern life has its forbidding aspects—in some 
cases almost sickening aspects—that seem to defy cure. These 
aspects are all discerned; they are unsparingly criticized, 
unreservedly condemned ; their fate is sealed. Prolonged and 
difficult will be the march of humanity, in America, to the 
higher levels that the best minds hope for, but they will be 
reached. It may be said of this time that never before were 
the evils of life more plainly discerned, criticized and con- 
demned; never before were the possibilities of life more 
clearly perceived, pointed out and urged, as the natural as well 
as possible attainment of man. 


“* Our fathers to their graves have gone, 
Their strife is past, their triumph won ; 
But sterner trials wait the race 
Which rises in their honored place,— 
A moral warfare with the crime 
And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given, 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven.” 


Ransom A. Greene. 
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ARTICLE XVII. 


The Faust Legend. 


THE word “magic,” etymologically, points back to the 
time when men deified the powers of Nature. It takes root in 
the Persian word “magi.” Under the Persian empire the 
“magi” rose to the very highest importance. They were, in 
the early days of the empire, the wise men, the philosophers, 
the servants of God. They were also the diviners, augurs, 
jugglers, astrologers. During the Babylonian captivity, the 
Jews came in contact with this Persian religion, and soon after 
wrought out, under its influence, “a classification and nomen- 
clature of supernatural beings, good and bad, angels and 
demons.” ‘In the later books of the Old Testament,” says 
Max Miller, “and in all the passages of the New Testament 
where the power of evil is spoken of as a person, we may 
admit the influence of Persian ideas and Persian expressions; 
though,” he says, “strict proof is by no means easy.” 

The magic books of the Middle Ages contain the remains of 
these Jewish theurgic systems. The theurgy of these ages is 
strongly marked by these Jewish magical speculations, and 
what we find of magic in medieval and modern Europe is a 
mixture of Jewish and Pagan elements. It is a Pagan religious 
conception flowing through Jewish channels. There is reason 
to think that in their passage through this foreign medium 
these conceptions were much distorted ; but that point is not 
relevant to our subject. These Jewish theurgic systems were 
among the phases of religious thought which Christianity met 
when it began its career on the earth. It did not obliterate from 
the popular mind this faith in magic as one might think it ought 
to have done. It did not do this for very good reasons. First, 
because faith in the Old Testament miracles was held to be a 
part of Christian duty. The early Apostles founded their 
faith in Christ and in his divine mission upon the Old Testa 
ment Scriptures, and held as devoutly as the Jew to faith in 
all its miracles. Aside from that, the authority of Jesus as 4 
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teacher sent from God was predicated upon his miraculous 
works. His miracles were his full and sufficient credentials 


as the Son of God, the Messiah of the Ola Testament, In 
addition to these facts Christianity gathered recruits from 
all the nations with which it came in contact. It was not easy 
for the untaught, undisciplined mind, already under the influ- 
ence of a strong faith in supernatural appearances in heaven 
and earth, or supernatural interpositions in the affairs of men, 
to separate those of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures from 
those with which they were already acquainted in their ancient 
and local religions. It was the policy of the church from the 
first to found its membership upon faith in Jesus as the Christ. 
All, out of any nation, who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and worked the works of righteousness were accepted of the 
church. The very spirit with which Christianity started out 
to the conquest of the world hindered it from laying too much 
stress upon minor and more unimportant points of belief. 

These reasons hindered the church from stamping out even 
in its own membership a belief in magic. Andrew D. White, 
in the Popular Science Monthly for August, 1887, says: 
“Faith in the miracles of Christianity seemed to increase 
rather than to diminish faith in the miracles of Paganism.” 
“The church,” he says, “began at last to admit the pagan 
miracles, but ascribed them to satan. Not until late in the seven- 
teenth century did the substantial truth of this dogma begin to 
be questioned.” It is true, nevertheless, that the church 
arrayed herself in opposition to the pagan belief in magic, 
and did strongly endeavor to fortify men’s minds against the 
influence of a belief calculated to produce such unhappy 
results. Falling back upon the old Jewish classification and 
nomenclature, in which the Apostles were thoroughly indoctri- 
nated, the church declared that magic was the work of satan, 
and as such was to be held as false, and shunned as a sin 
against God. Thus gradually grew up, even in the church, 
the notion that all who wrought in mazic were given over to 
the devil, body and soul, for this life and for the next. 

The condition of society during the Middle Ages, when 
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belief in magic was held most generally and most tenaciously, 
was peculiar. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries covered a 
period of strange transition. No period in the world’s history 
is more intensely interesting. It was the time of the revival 
of Greek learning, the invention of printing, of the mariner’s 
compass, of gunpowder, of the manufacture of paper. Then 
appear in history such names as Nettesheim, Columbus, Luther, 
Copernicus, Savonarola, Bruno, Paracelsus, Reuchlin. Begin- 


ning with Huss, who was the John the Baptist of the Pro. 
testant Reformation, crying in the mountain fastnesses of 
Bohemia, and who died in 1415, the above are the names 
that follow. They are all names of men remarkable in some 
of the many paths of active life. They all lived and labored 


within the one hundred and fifty years stretching between 
1450 and 1600. Their names serve to show to the student of 
history the spirit of intellectual activity, research, and 


inquiry which was abroad in continental Europe. The light 
which spread over Europe at this date dawned in Italy. But 
underneath the surface of the “brilliant social culture” thus 
indicated to us “lurked gross appetites and savage passions, 
unrestrained by medizval piety, untutored by modern experi- 
ence.” “Italian society exhibited an almost unexampled 
spectacle of literary, artistic and courtly refinement crossed by 
brutalities of lust, treasons, poisonings, assassinations, and 
violence.” In this lower social stratum a belief in magic 
flourished like roses in June, or more truly, perhaps, like tad- 
poles in a puddle. The church, in her attempt to control or 
rectify this popular mistaken idea of things, turned the whole 
thing over to satan. All magic was the work of the devil. 
Untaught people were terrified at the doom she pronounced 
against magic-workers. Awed by “the massive vengeance” of 
the church, unable to discriminate, ignorant of many of 
Nature’s simplest laws, hedged in on every side by superstition 
and stupidity, a belief in hell haunting the conscience like a 
nightmare, is it any wonder that a belief i in a supernaturalism 
as gross as was ever imagined should take root and grow to 
terrible proportions among the people of the commoner classes? 
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This belief in supernaturalism either came down in two 
streams, or else divided somewhere along the stream into two 
channels. For the sake both of distinction and convenience, 
we may name these the Philosophic and the Religious channels, 
or streams. Within the Philosophic channel, giving it vitality 
and momentum, one will find such names as Sir Michael Scott, 
who died in 1291, Pope Sylvester, who held the papal power 
from 999 to 1003, Albertus Magnus, Paracelsus, Bruno, Roger 
Bacon, all of them men distinguished for philosophic and 
scientific research, well versed in astrology and alchemy,— 
which constituted the science of the age,—in medicine, and in 
all the learning of the time. This was a period when, owing 
to the dense ignorance of the people, “any persons who had 


penetrated more deeply than ordinary mortals into the mys- 
teries of Nature, or of man’s relation to Nature, were believed 
to be endowed with supernatural power, and were regarded 
with fear as inspired by the devil, or by veneration as miracle- 
workers.” All these men mentioned above were regarded as 
magicians, or miracle-workers, and as being in league with 
satan. They all suffered religious persecution as devil-in- 
spired ; were excommunicated from the church; all good and 
holy people were warned to have nothing to do with them; 
they were forbidden to teach in the schools ; forbidden to write, 
or promulgate anything which had not first been submitted to 
the Index Expurgatorius; all because they were believed to be 
in league with the great arch-enemy of human souls. But, 
unhappily for its own consistency and also for its success 
against the popular faith, in the meantime the church had its 
own legends, faith in which was the bounden duty of its entire 
membership. To this category belonged, undoubtedly, the 
original of the Faust legend. 

Miss Swanwick, in the introduction to her translation of 
Goethe’s Faust, says: “The Faust legend was a continuation 
of the Magus legend, which arose in ancient times from the 
deification ‘of the powers of Nature. In the sixteenth century 
the Magus legend became associated with Dr. Faustus,” 
Simon Magus, the hero of the Magus legend, is mentioned 
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first in the eighth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. He is 
represented as a sorcerer “who had bewitched the people of 
Samaria, giving out that he himself was some great one. To 
whom they all gave heed from the least to the greatest, saying, 
‘This man is the great power of God.’” Under Phillip’s 
preaching he was converted to Christianity and baptized. 
This was about the year 37 of ourera. For two hundred years 
the church anathematized him as the founder of a false religion, 
one who, inspired by gthe devil, believed that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit could be bought for money. Simon Magus plays 
a very important part in the pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 
and Homilies. ‘The Recognitions were translated and exten- 
sively read in the East, and along with the Acts of the Apos- 
tles kept fresh the memory of this great magician in the 
Middle Ages.” Recent German critics have tried to show 
that Simon Magus is not a real, historical personage, but a 
caricature of St. Paul. Several traits of this Simon-Paul 
legend are preserved in the Faust legend, as, for example. the 
“ Homunculus ” of the second part of Goethe’s Faust, which is 
believed to have been originally a travesty of the new man 
who, according to Paul, is created in Christ through the Gos- 
pel. This legend of Simon Magus is one of those Jewish- 
Christian legends which early became naturalized in the 
Christian church. 3 
Another legend, antedating the Faust legend, and serving as 
a forerunner of it, is that of Theophilus, coadjutor-bishop of 
Adana in Kilikia. This legend, whose origin is traced back to 
an unknown Greek of the name of Eutychianus, was brought 
some time during the tenth century, through an equally 
unknown Neapolitan priest named Paulus, to the West, where 
it quickly spread far and wide. There are many versions of 
this legend, but they all agree in the essential points. After 
the death of his bishop, being unanimously chosen his suc- 
cessor, Theophilus declined the honor, but was shortly after- 
ward, at the instigation of slanderers, deposed from his office 
by the new bishop. He now consulted a Jewish magician, who 
took him to a midnight meeting of devils, whose chief ordered 
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him to deny Christ and the Virgin Mary, and to give a bond 
making over his soul. The result was that next morning he 
was reinstated in his office and all its dignities. But Theophi- 
lus was soon overtaken by remorse, and through forty days 
fasting and prayer, prevailed on Mary to intercede with her 
son for him and get back the bond from the devil, which she 
did. Theophilus then made public confession of his crime, 
told of the goodness of the Virgin Mary, and died three days 
after. 

This legend of Theophilus is the oldest known instance of a 
compact with the devil. Thus it appears that the church had 
its legends no less*than the world; that a belief in magic was 
common both in the church and out of it. The belief in a gross 
supernaturalism had taken a firm hold of the minds of the 
common people. Religion, science and philosophy were all 
intimately connected with magic. “The literature of the 
Middle Ages shows how unbroken the faith of even the edu- 
cated classes remained in the reality of magic.” The church, 
while she strove with considerable success to put down faith in 
the old local religions and legends, did so somewhat at the 
expense of consistency, to say nothing of the enormous expense 
of turning the world and the flesh over to the devil, and then 
incorporating in her litanies a prayer to be delivered from all 
three. 7 

The hero of the Faust legend was, in all probability, a real 
personage, though there has been some dispute about it. But 
German scholars have ascertained beyond reasonable doubt 
that there lived in Germany at the end of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries a man named Dr. Johann 
Faustus, a great sorcerer. James Morgan Hart, in the intro- 
duction to Goethe’s Faust in the series of “ German Classics 
for American Students,” says: “ Around this Johann Faustus, 
during the middle and latter part of the sixteenth century, 
clustered all the sayings and superstitions concerning familiar 
spirits, compacts with the evil one, feats of magic, that were 
rife in Protestant Germany.” Chamber’s Cyclopedia sets him 
down as “a celebrated dealer in the black art, who flourished 
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at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Many ancient tales 
and legends of a marvellous character were gradually trans- 
ferred to him. Since the seventeenth century the puppet-show 
of Dr. Faustus has been one of the most popular pieces in 
Germany. It forms the transition from the rude magic tales 
concerning Faust to the later philosophical conception of the 
Faust-myth, which has become the most perfect poetical 
expression of the eternal strife between good and evil in the 
soul of man.” “Having spent a rich inheritance, Faustus is 
alleged to have conjured up the devil, with whom he entered 
into contract for twenty-four years, obtaining during that time 
his fill of earthly pleasure, but at its termination surrendering 
body and soul'‘into the hands of the arch-enemy, by whom he 
is finally carried off.” The Encyclopedia Britannica says: 
* A contemporary writer mentions him as the friend of Melanc- 
thon. This writer also says that he was accompanied by a 
learned dog and horse, which were in all probability devils.” 
The weight of testimony is, therefore, in favor of the supposi- 
tion that Dr. Faustus was a real personage; that about him 
gathered all the magical notions that had come down from an 
earlier time. He stands at the junction of the two channels 
before spoken of as the religious and the philosophical —or 
the legends in the church and out of it. In him we have 
united the two ideas, viz.: the compact of the evil one as typi- 
fied in the legend of Theophilus, and the subjugation of the 
infernal powers as in the case of Albertus Magnus, Paracelsus, 
Bruno, Bacon, and others. Of the reasons why all the sayings 
and superstitions should gather about this man, we have 
no clue, unless it be in the fact that previous to his bargain 
with Satan he “had spent a rich inheritance.” Possibly the 
people of those days said of him, as the people of to-day would 
of one alike guilty, “ He is going to the devil.” And now for 
two hundred years he has been impaled upon this hook, in the 
eyes of all civilized humanity, a warning to young spendthrifts. 

In the Pagan-Jewish legends there is always to be found a 
lenient, tender spirit. In spite of the bond, signed, sealed and 
delivered on the part of the victim, some way of escape from 
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the power of the evil one is finally opened up. The Catholic 
church was able still to hold to this idea of final escape through 
the interposition of the Virgin Mary, as shown by the The- 
ophilus legend. But Protestantism offered no refuge or escape 
for the poor bond-slave of the devil. Under the teaching of 
the church, Catholic and Protestant, that the world and the 
flesh belonged to the devil, and salvation meant escape from 
all three, the question ever present to the mind was how to 
enjoy anything in this life and not suffer for it in the next,— 
how to enjoy the earth without forfeiting heaven. The Cath- 
olic church answered promptly and effectually by interposing 
the Virgin Mary, who did so tenderly and earnestly plead the 
cause of the unfortunate victim as to obtain for him final 
rescue. But Protestantism, with grim consistency, required 
the bond. The church, under the Protestant administration, 
could never become a refuge for those who had wilfully and 
willingly sinned. The voluntary bondman of Satan must go 
to his own place, must assuredly become Satan’s prey. There 
was no room even for repentance. 

In Goethe’s poem Faust does not finally perish, but is borne 
by angels into heaven. James Morgan Hart gives as a reason 
for this change in the Protestant legend that “the doctrine of 
final punishment was in itself repugnant to a mind constituted 
like Goethe’s.” In leaving room for repentance and reforma- 
tion, Goethe changed the Protestant Faust legend back into 
the ancient Theophilus legend of the Catholic church, and 
preserved the lenient spirit found in all the early pagan-Jewish 
legends. 

It was not my design to speak critically of Goethe’s great 
poem. I believe, though, that more of Goethe’s inward spirit 
and conviction went into the making of that poem than per- 
haps ever went into any writing by any author before or since. 
with the possible exception of Augustine’s Confessions. This 
is why it is so necessary to know Goethe in order to understand 
Faust. The compact with the evil one, the creation of the 
homunculus or the new man, the final exaltation of Faust, all 
point to certain moral convictions wrought by some means — 
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shall we not say by the pure spirit of poesy itself, within the 
soul of Goethe. The poets are the world’s “ unordained priest- 
hood”; the spirit of poesy is in its nature exalting; it isa 
spiritual ignition, purifying and cleansing; its holy influences 
descend from above into the soul, begetting there their own 
fruits. Upon this divine warmth, this exalted spirit within 
Goethe’s own breast, we may predicate his faith in a possible 
complete regeneration of a sinful soul. With a poetic con- 
sciousness of the value of a human soul, he believed in a possi- 
ble new birth, or the spiritual begetting of the new man, and 
the final redemption of the sinner from the devils of lust and 
selfishness, that are the arch-enemies of the race. So, though 
Faust is not Goethe, yet the conception and working out of this 
wonderful drama is the manifestation to the world of the con- 
scious strife between good and evil in the soul of the poet. To 
understand Faust we must know Goethe, because only through 
Goethe’s moral status, through his sense of sin and his entire 
faith in the power of the human soul to rise above sin, could 
he have achieved so grand a climax as he has in the closing 
part of the drama. That Goethe was not deceived by any 
jugglery of Catholic or Protestant teaching, not even self- 
deceived, is shown by the manner in which he supposes Faust 
to escape from the bond, or compact, with the evil one. If the 
Protestant idea of no redemption was repugnant to him, so 
also was the Catholic idea of supernatural interposition. 
Redemption there might be, but it must come from within; 
sin must be cast out, not glossed over. 

In the closing scene, where the angels are represented as 
soaring aloft bearing the immortal part of Faust, this is the 
song they chant : — 


‘* The noble spirit now is free, 

And saved from evil scheming ; 

Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming. 

And, if he feels the grace of. Love 
That from on high is given, 

The Blessed Hosts that wait above 
Will welcome him to Heaven.”’ 


“The Blessed Boys” chanting in chorus promise 
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‘* Whom ye adore, ye 
Him shall behold.” 

To the aroused, striving, penitent, worshipful soul, Goethe 
feels that heaven itself must, at last, open; and with such a 
soul all is not over until heaven is open. Nothing could cheat 
him into believing that true repentance and devout worship 
are not in themselves redemption. Goethe does not, as one 
might suspect he would, place Faust’s final acceptance by the 
angel’s in knowledge, in experience, in culture, or in anything 
else than love and adoring worship. The soul of man, sincerely 
penitent and full of adoring love and worship, brings down so 
the Eternal Love to its aid ; and thus, ever loving and adoring, 
enters upon a final state of holiness and rest. Such, whether 
designedly so on Goethe’s part or not, is the moral lesson of 
this magnificent poem. Three ways are open to us by which 
to account for this strong, noble, moral conception. Either 
Goethe wrote in a perfunctory way, as one would say, “ Be good 
and you will be happy”; or he wrote from some momentary 
surge of exalted thought, as though inspired for the moment 
by some power from without himself; or he wrote from a deep 
conviction that whoever still wishes and strives is not beyond 
redeeming; that whoever wills may live not after a carnal 
commandment, but after the power of an endless life. For the 
sake of the great spirit, who, though guilty of some “slips in 
sensual mire,” was yet one of the greatest the world has ever 
seen, let us hope the closing words of Faust were, with Goethe, 
a deep, earnest, moral conviction of what is everlastingly true, 


‘** Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 


Is not beyond redeeming.”’ 
Mary J. De Long. 





General Review. 


General Review. 
The Pool of Bethesda Recognized. 


A VERY interesting article in a recent number of the Independent, 
from the pen of Prof. J. A. Paine, Ph.D., conveying the information 
that the site of the Pool of Bethesda, mentioned in John v. 1-9, as 
performing wonderful cures when its waters were troubled, has been 
discovered and fully identified, also gives many curious citations from 
ancient and modern writers, showing that although in the more recent 
years this pool was associated with another site, yet within a compara- 
tively recent date the true locality has been kept in view. Some of 
these citations are very curious, as is the entire history of the locality 
down to its recent identification. 

In writing what he has to say concerning the Pool, St. John 
employs a significant change of expression, as for example, he begins 
his relation in the present tense: ‘“ Nowthere is in Jerusalem by 
the Probatica” [rendered sheep-fold] “a pool,” ete., implying in 
some sense a continuance and perhaps useful existence still in his own 
day, and that near the end of the first century of the Christian era ; 
then he proceeds to describe the historical event in the past tense: 
“In these porches lay a multitude,” ete. 

Eusebius, not far from the year 320, A.D., at the very beginning 
of Christian strength and learning on sacred ground, speaks of this 
pool or “bath,” using the very term employed by the Evangelist — 
kolymbethra as remaining in full activity : 


*: Bethesda, a pool for bathing, in Jerusalem, that one which is ‘the 
Probatica,’ formerly possessing five stoas. And now it is there 
pointed out at the twin-pools, one of which is filled by the rains of 
the year, but the other shows its waters tinted in a paradoxical man- 


ner with purple ; thus retaining a trace, as they say, of the victims 
that in olden times were cleansed in it: whence the term ‘the Pro- 
batica,’ from ‘ the sacrifices.’ ” 


Thirteen years later, in the year 333, the Bordeaux pilgrim came 
from the far West to search out the sacred places, and from personal 


observation wrote the following : 


‘* There are in Jerusalem two large pools at the side of the Tem- 
ple, one on the right, the other on the left, constructed by Solomon. 
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But further within the city are twin-pools having five porticoes ; these 
are called Betsaida. There such as have been ill many years are 
healed. And these ‘ pools’ contain a water which, when it is soiled, 
exhibits a red color.” 


Saint Eucherius says of the Pool, about 445, A.D. : 


“ Bethesda is distinguished by being a double cistern ; one part is 
filled to overflowing by the rains of winter, the other is discolored by 
red water.” , 


Theodorus, not far from the year 520, thus speaks of it : 


“From the House of Pilate to the Piscina Probatica there are 
about one hundred paces. At this place the Lord Christ cured the 
paralytic man, whose couch stands there still. Adjoining the Piscina 
Probatica is the Church of Lady Mary, where the infirm are washed 
and restored to health.” 


Antoninus Martyr, writing in the year 570, calls it a swimming 
tank, literally translating the New Testament appellative : 


“ Returning into the city we come to the Piscina Natatoria, which 
has five porticoes ; and in one of these is the Church of Saint Mary, 
in which many cures are wrought.” 


Not far from the year 750, John of Damascus, the great church 
orator, who died in 756, whose home was in the monastery of St. 
Saba, and who must have been perfectly familiar with localities in 
Jerusalem, referred to the spot in these peculiar terms : 


“The virgin was born in the House of Joachim— the Probatica.”’ 

“ Lift up your voice, lift up, fear not ; for to us has been brought 
forth the Mother of God in the Holy Probatica, of whom is to be 
born the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world.” 

‘May all things be propitious to thee, O, Probatica, formerly the 
fold of Joachim’s flocks, but now a Church, heaven-resembling, of the 


rational flock of Christ.” 


From this it will be seen, says Dr. Paine, that John of Damascus 
did not regard the term probatike of the Gospel as referring either to 


a pool—the Sheep-pool; nor to the gate of the city —the Sheep- 


gate — indicated by Nehemiah as an opening in the north side of the 
city when he rebuilt it, and certainly not the present St. Stephen’s, or 


eastern gate, which was not yet in existence; not to the washing of 


the sacrifices of the Temple; but to the dwelling or sheep-fold of 
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Joachim originally, in his own day converted into a church edifice. 
The Apocryphal gospels represent Joachim as being a shepherd in 


employment. At the site under consideration, his house, or fold, 
would have lain outside the city of that day. And the meeting of 
Anna and Joachim, as the latter returned from the desert, is said to 
have occurred near the Golden Gate. 

The Crusaders, on arriving in the Holy City, at once proceeded, it 
would seem, to replace this early Probatica by a larger and more 
costly Basilica, at the same time turning away the name from the 
honor of Mary or Joachim to that of Anna, Mary’s mother. They 
have recorded no reason for the change; but the appellation 
“Church,” or “ House of Anna,” Beithanna, is manifestly only 
another form of Beth-esda, both signifying “ House of Mercy,” or 
“ Compassion.” Thus the present name would seem to be equivalent 
to, if not identical with, the one current in the days of the Apostles. 
Next to the Holy Sepulchre, Beithanna, the finest and most perfect 
type of the architecture of the Crusading age now in existence, is 
most sought for and visited of any place in Jerusalem. 

A Crusade chronicler in the year 1099, gives the following account 
of this locality : 


“On the north of this Temple, a certain great reservoir lying 
between, is the Church of Saint Anna, mother of Saint Mary the 
Virgin, in which place the Mother of God is said to have been born. 
In front of which church a pool of water was found by the Franks, 
still retaining vestiges of the Old Pool provided with five porches, 
into which at the time of Christ an angel is declared to have 
descended and by the touch of the water to have healed the sick. 
And there Christ made a diseased man whole who had suffered from 
his infirmity thirty-eight years. One now goes down into it by means 
of a single porch, and then the water is found to be bitter in taste, 
which, by those who are ill, is very often made use of as a medicine.” 


Not far from this time, Saewulf, an English merchant, travelling 
in Palestine, made this note : 


“From the Temple of the Lord you go to the Church of Saint 
Anna, the mother of the Blessed Mary, towards the north, where she 
lived with her husband, and she was there delivered of her daughter 
Mary. Near it is the pool called in the Hebrew, Bethsaida, having 
five porticoes, of which the Gospel makes mention.” 


From this time until the year 1575, there are at least six authentic 
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references to the site now demonstrated as the true one. But for 
nearly three hundred years, two other localities have been named as 
the site of Bethesda, one the yawning chasm lying off the northern 
end of the Temple-area, known as Birket Israil, and the other, the 
Fountain of the Virgin, near the Pool of Siloam. The true locality 
lies in the north-east angle of Jerusalem, just inside the east wall, 
about one hundred and fifty feet north of the Via Dolorosa, and is 
now called by Arabic-speaking inhabitants, Sandhanet, said to be a 
corruption of Saint Anna, and Salahiyeh, in recollection of Salah, the 
school founded by Salah-ed-Din. The Church of Saint Anne owes 
its preservation to the fact that the Saracens converted the basilica 
into a mosque, and the convent into a medreseh, or school. The loss 
of the pool may be due to the fact that its supply may have failed 
from exhaustion, or its waters may have been diverted to the Birkit 
Siti Mariam, lying just outside the city wall. But as long ago as the 
fifteenth century, the school was abandoned, its walls fell into general 
ruin, their material contributing to hide the pool. 

Its re-discovery and identification is due to the fact that about 
thirty years ago, the Sultan, as a mark of special favor, presented the 
Church of Saint Anne to the Emperor Napoleon ; and immediately — 
the restoration of the property was ordered by the French Govern- 
ment. The architect to whom the work was confided, Monsieur 
Mauss, upon attempting to clear the surrounding area, soon discov- 
ered many evidences that in ancient times the place had been resorted 
to asa bath held in high estimation for its curative powers. The 
most significant of these evidences were inscriptions and fragments of 
statues. Among the latter was one of special significance. A votive 
white marble foot, bearing in Greek characters a dedication showing 
it to be the thank-offering of a grateful Roman woman named Pom- 
peia, healed at the Pool of Bethesda! 

Incited by these discoveries, investigations were pushed until a por- 
tion of the veritable pool was brought to light. M. Mauss thereupon 
acquired for his government the entire area, and carried forward the 
task of emptying the buried bathing place. At the depth of twenty- 
five feet he came upon a very old fresco on one of the walls, repre- 
senting a human, ora divine figure, but too nearly obliterated for 
determination. For some reason unknown to us, M. Mauss never 
extended his search beyond the limits of the one reservoir, which was 
not far enough for complete correspondence with the requirement of 
St. John’s description ; but recently, as stated by Prof. Paine, the 
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Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund has received a communication from Herr Conrad Schick at 
Jerusalem, announcing that he has just discovered the second pool, 
lying, in relation to the first, end to end, sixty feet long and equally 
wide. Thus, Prof. Paine concludes, “the structural conditions of the 
problem are completely satisfied, which, with the close relation to 
historical landmark, and the archeology of the spot, appear to ren- 
der the identification, at least, absolutely sure.” 


The Temperance Cause. 


THE issue now before the people of Massachusetts, growing out of 
a resolve passed by the Legislature now in session, submitting to the 
vote of the peoplean “ Amendment to the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth prohibiting the Manufacture and Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
to be sold as a Beverage,” is one of the most important ever presented 
for their consideration; and the brief time alloted to the campaign 
has made it one of the sharpest and most industrious ever known. 
With enthusiasm and untiring activity, the best classes in society have 

“taken up and pushed forward the work. Literature, abounding in 
facts, arguments and appeal, has been freely furnished and liberally 
distributed, and the result is now awaited with most anxious solici- 
tude. God speed the right! 

The uncertain tenure of the existence of the most stringent legisla- 
tion against the traffic in intoxicants; the mischiefs arising from mak- 
ing the traffic a question.and an important factor in party politics ; 
the utter failure of license, either high or low, to diminish intemper- 
ance, show the wisdom of the effort of resorting to Constitutional pro- 
hibition ; while the results obtained in Kansas and Iowa, and even 
in Rhode Island, where in some places there is the most defiant law- 
breaking opposition, show the beneficent operation of such prohibi- 
tion. The Voice, published in New York, shows that there are more 
saloons, and more arrests for drunkenness in fourteen high license 
cities than there are in fifteen no-license cities. “The license fee 
in the former averages $701, the number of population to one saloon, 
267, and the number of population to each arrest for drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, 38. In the fifteen low-license cities the aver- 
age fee was $116, number of population to one, saloon, 170, number 
of population to each arrest for drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct, 37.” 
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As to the effects of legislation based on Constitutional Prohibition, 
the testimony of the Hon. S. B. Bradford, Attorney-General of the 
State of Kansas, is inclusive: ‘“ Prohibition,” he says, “is here to 
stay. Itisa fixed fact. It is indelibly stamped upon our statute 
books. A vote of the people would never erase it. For the good it 
has done and will do, it ought never to be erased. IJ¢ is depopula- 
ting our penitentiary, and reducing pauperism and crime to the 
minimum. . . . .« The saloon has been banished from Kansas 
soil, and already the result can be appreciated. The average age of 
those convicted of crime and sent to the penitentiary in Kansas, has 
increased, a proof conclusive that the boys of to-day in this State are 
not inmates of these dens of infamy and schools of crime. The 
County jails throughout the State are comparatively empty, and the 
number of convicts in the penitentiary is growing less. . . . Not- 
withstanding the great benefit the State has received from the enfore- 
ment of the law, and the phenomenal progress made in the growth of 
the State, there are yet men and women in Kansas who proclaim that 
prohibition is a farce, and the enforcement of it a by-word. These 
complaints come from three classes of people ; the criminally inclined ; 
the people opposed to all sumptuary laws ; and a class of people 
whose disposition it is to find fault with everything with which they 
are not intimately connected.” 

It is undeniable that a great change is coming over public opinion 
in regard to the enormity and curse of the liquor traffice. And noth- 
ing that professed temperance advocates have offered as proof of this 
is so striking an evidence of that change as is the following from 
Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular,” the most influential as well as 
the ablest of the liquor papers. A recent issue of “ Bonfort’s Circu- 
lar” says: 

“ It is all very well for the wine and spirit trade to quiet its appre- 
hensions by reverting to the majorities against prohibition in the 
Michigan, Texas, Tennessee, Oregon, and West Virginia elections, 
but the fact is still apparent that the sentiment against our business 
1s constantly growing in this country and gaining friends among the 
most substantial element in our population. The question is a grave 
one, and the sooner we appreciate fully the hold it is securing on the 
public mind and conscience the better. It is to most of its followers 
what the slavery question was to its adherents—a great moral ques- 
tion. The good that alcohol does is little referred to; the harmful 
effects following its abuse are seen by all the world. To check this 


abuse is the aim of the conservative classes, and, hoping to find a 
remedy in prohibition, they are rapidly falling into its ranks. We 
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all are familiar with society’s complaints against the liquor traffic. 
We realize that there is good ground for many of these complaints. 
We deplore the facts, but stand helpless and without a word of advice 
to those who would correct them. Herein lies our weakness. We 
are without a policy. Wesee young men becoming drunkards, but 
we offer no remedy. We see the scum of society all flocking into the 
retail liquor business, but we offer no remedy. We see these men 
gain control of city governments, but we offer no remedy. We 
see the retail liquor business dragged down to the level of the 
bawdy house, and little hells are operated in public places under 
liquor licenses, but we offer no remedy. The great mass of our fel- 
low-citizens are not opposed to the manufacture or sale of wine, beer, 
or whiskey, but they are opposed to the abuses referred to above, and 
demand their correction. They are right, and we should add our 
protests to theirs. We should define an aggressive reform policy 
that will attract them to our standard. We should demand the pas- 
sage of restrictive laws that will prevent any but reputable men 
retailing wines and spirits. Heaven knows we would like to see more 
good men in the retail business—men who would not sell spirits to 
drunkards ; who would not conduct vile dens, and who would observe 
law. Our ideas coincide with those of the conservative masses, but 
we are held back by a fear of consequences of a commercial charac- 
ter. In the meantime this conservative element, impatient, is flock- 
ing to the prohibition and high license standards. We can secure 
their votes, but we must have a policy—a policy bold and aggressive.” 


In the very nature of the case, the above proposed remedy is im- 
possible. History has something to say in regard to the fallacy of an 
attempted coupling of good men with the retail liquor-traffic, or 
indeed with any phase of the liquor interest. ‘ Deacon Giles’ Dis- 
tillery ” is not forgotten ; nor can the fact be put out of sight that 
the earliest movement for organized temperance effort was made and 
for long years continued while the retail traffic was in the hands of 
those only who could obtain license to sell, on presentation of a “ Cer 
tificate of Good Moral Character.”” The Washingtonian movement 
was inaugurated and carried on long before we had “the scum of 
society all flocking into the retail liquor business,” long before the 
modern saloon came into existence. The devil of rum is never exor- 
cised by passing him through the hands of “ good men ” to the lips of 
the drinker. He is sought and obtained quite as easily, yes, much 
more so, when he is presented by respectable hands. If the traffic is 
to increase, its managers can do nothing better than to allure, curse 
and ruin the young, by restricting the sales in saloons to those man- 
aged wholly by respectable and good men. But let them not imagine 
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that it is a novelty that is worth experiinenting with. It is old, worn 
out, utterly impossible. The drift towards prohibition will not be 
diverted into such shallow and impractical ways. 


Religious World. 


—Says the Christian Union: Mr. Robert Graham, the Secretary of 
the Church Temperance Society, has collected statistics which show why 
it is that in all political contests the saloon forces are able to present 
such a solid front. He finds that the brewing firm of Bernhelmer & 
Schmid hold 600 chattel mortgages on saloon fixtures in New York 
City, amounting in value to $310,134. George Ehret & Co. hold 
208 of these mortgages, having a total value of $442,063. Eighteen 
other brewers whose names are given in Mr. Graham's pamphlet hold 
1,100 mortgages, whose total value is $949,039. Including this list 
there have been granted in this city from October, 1887, to October, 
1888, 4,710 chattel mortgages on saloon fixtures, with a total value 
of $4,959,578, an overwhelming proportion of which are held by 
brewers. As there are only a little more than 8,000 saloons in the 
city, it thus appears that more than half of them are managed by 
men of straw, and the anti-monopoly argument against high license, 
the argument which urges that high license deprives the poor saloon- 
keeper of his business while it enriches his higher neighbor, has not 
the force which has been claimed for it. At the same time the fact 
that these poorer saloon-keepers are merely the hirelings of the brew- 
ers explains the determined opposition of the latter to license legis- 
lation even where they do not expect that the total amount of the 
sales will be seriously curtailed. 


—The St. Louis Republic reports that “ one can travel clear across 
the State [of Missouri] from the Iowa line to Arkansas, by rail, and 
never be within ten miles of a saloon.” In sixty-five out of one hun- 
dred and sixteen counties there are now no saloons whatever. In 
forty-three of these the saloons have been abolished by direct popular 
vote; and in twenty-two, petitions for licenses have been refused. 
‘Aside from these sixty-five counties, upwards of twenty have no 
saloons outside of one or two of their larger towns. The Missouri 
law contains the excellent provision that upon the vote of a majority 
of the citizens of any county outside of cities containing upward of 
2,500 people, the saloons outside of these cities shall be prohibited. 
In this way local option is given to sections which are prepared for it 
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long before it could be obtained if the county were always taken as 
the voting unit. In some of the smaller cities where the license sys- 
tem still prevails, the fee is fixed as high as $3,000, and is practically 
prohibitory. As regards necessities, the majority of the people in 
Missouri favor a tariff for revenue and not for protection; but as 
regards alcoholic liquors, they favor a tariff for protection and not 
for revenue. 


—One of the strongest Scientific Temperance Instruction bills ever 
enacted has lately received the signature of the governor of Louisi- 
ana. Thirty-six States and Territories, embracing over three-fourths 
of the entire school population of the United States, now have tem- 
perance education laws. ~ 


—At the dinner in London givén to the contributors of the Eney- 
clopedia Britannica, the fact came out that of the 50,000 copies sold 
of the work, 40,000 went to the United States. The Americans, 
therefore, have bought four times as many copies of the Encyclopedia 
as the English themselves have, although the work is of English con- 
ception and publication. This country has thus absorbed a million 
quarto volumes of this work—referring only to the authorized edition 
of which Charles Scribner’s Sons are the American publishers. Min- 
ister Phelps was invited to be present at the dinner, but was unable 
to go, stating in his note of regret that he nevertheless regarded “the 
Encyclopedia Britannica as the most useful book in the world.” 


—Quite recently Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, in examining some of the 
difficult astronomical tablets from Babylon, has fallen upon one of 
much interest and value. The inscription upon the obverse is broken, 
but it begins with, “the seventh year of Cambyses,” which date is 
repeated for the sidereal events noted on the opposite face. The 
reverse is complete, and is divided into six paragraphs, of which the 
first five relate to stars, but the last records two eclipses of the moon— 
a most uncommon and important native archive. 

‘“*Seventh year, Tammuz, night 14, 1 2-3 hour darkness was caused, 

An eclipse darkened Sin, which was partial, to the moon a horn it made, 

Tebet, night 14, 2 1-2 hours, darkness to the light of the moon, 

An eclipse darkened Sin, which a station, and a horn in the midst caused.”’ 

It will be observed that each of these statements mentions Sin, the 
moon-god, and the moon itself; and it happens that an Assyrian 
word for “moon ” here makes its appearance for the first time, and 
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turns out to be trihu—exactly the Hebrew word for “ moon,” yareah. 
The contribution to philology is clear and indisputable ; and the ques- 
tion naturally rises, Is there any record in history of either one or 
both of these eclipses? Mr. Pinches neither raises nor answers this 
question ; but the fact is that he has struck one of the native docu- 
ments on which Ptolemy relied and to which he referred when he 
wrote that in his day an accurate series of observations of lunar eclipses 
was in existence among the dwellers upon the Euphrates, running 
back to the era of Nabonassar, and that the five earliest Babylonian 
eclipses known to Hipparchus occurred in the years (converted to 
those of our way of reckoning) 721, 720, 621, and 523 B. C., the lat- 
ter in the seventh year of Cambyses, in the night following the 16th 
of July, in the year of the Julian period 4191, at the beginning of the 
second year of the Sixty-fourth Olympian. In fact, this very eclipse 
has been the means of definitely determining the limits of Cambyses’ 
reign; for, the Christian era dating from January 1, 4714 of the 
Julian period, we have only to substract the above-mentioned date to 
obtain 523 B. C. as the seventh year of Cambyses, the despot of Per- 
sia, whose eight years of reign, therefore, fell between 529 and 522 
B.C. This date is also confirmed by astronomical computation; and 
it is that one fixed date alluded to by Petavius, more than two and a 
half centuries ago, in his work, “ Opus de Doctrina Temporum,” as 


“The cardinal point and foundation on which depend the arrangement of pre- 
ceding and succeeding times, and the concord of sacred and profane history.”’ 


—Recent information from Jerusalem furnishes interesting data 
about the growth of the holy city. It is now thirty years since build- 
ings were first erected outside of the walls,and the suburbs have 
grown into wonderful proportions. The start was made with Bishop 
Gobat’s school on Mount Zion and Pastor Schneller’s Orphans’ Home 
west of the city. Now residences, institutions of various kinds, gar- 
dens, etc., surround the city on the north and west for over a mile. 
And still there is a dearth of houses, and it is almost impossible to 
rent one. The various confessions are vying with each other in erect- 
ing large denominational houses. It seems they all are ambitious to 
have their own hospice and gathering-places in Jerusalem. The Jews 
have been erecting long, monotonous-looking shanties, generally only 
one story high, and the abundance of these unsightly huts shows that 
the Turkish law forbidding Jews to settle in the city is a dead letter. 
Rothschild is now building a hospital for them, and the souls of the 
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rabbid rabbis are not a little vexed that the building is to be cross 
shaped. Near this hospital the Latin Christians are building a girls’ 
school, and almost adjoining it, the strange, round-shaped Abyssinian 
church is already under roof. A remarkable new structure is the 
‘‘ Russian building,” which strikes the eye of the wanderer at once. 
It is an immense concern and combines in itself a church, a consulate, 
a hospital and a home for pilgrims. Not far from this is the “Ger- 
man Home,” a fine building with Gothic windows; the papal flag 
shows that it is the new structure put up by the Catholic Palestine 
Society of Germany. The French pilgrims find a place of rest in a 
large four story structure erected only two years ago for them. There 
exists for the Roman Christians of Southern Europe no less than 
three hospices—the Casa Nova, belonging to the Franciscans, the 
Austrian Hospice, and a new one recently erected. The strangest 
building of all is the large Russian tower on the Mount of Olives, 
from which both the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea can be seen. 
Other buildings not ecclesiastical in character are being erected in 
large numbers. The Greeks are building coffee-houses and bazaars. 


The Armenians propose to utilize for mercantile purposes the large 


tract on Jaffa Street belonging to them and now used for religious 
objects. The plans for the new business houses have already been 
adopted. In short, Jerusalem is enjoying a building “ boom ” that is 


one of the strangest phenomenon in the annals of our generation. 


—In his Fourth Paper on “The Eschatology of the New Eng- 
land Divines,” in the Bibliotheca Sacra, for October, 1888, the Rev. 
Frank H. Foster, Ph. D., Professor of Church History, Oberlin 


Theological Seminary, dwells on the views of Universalists of the 
Relly, Murray, Huntington, Winchester and Ballou types. His arti- 


cle is very readable, being characterized by great fairness, liberal 
descriptions of the views of the early defenders of Universalism in 


this country, as shown in their writings, and a fair analysis of the 


differing opinions of these Pioneers in our Church. Considerable 


space is given to a presentation of the views of Relly as endorsed by 
his disciple, John Murray ; and Professor Foster succeeds in putting 


into orderly array the mystical notions which characterize Rellyan- 


ism. Joseph Huntington’s Rellyan bias of thought is made clearly 


manifest, and a just and impartial description of the especial features 
of his “‘ Calvinism Improved,” is given. Winchester’s proof of Uni- 
versalism founded on Orthodox premises, receives full and clear state- 
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ment, and the answers which Winchester makes to objections against 
Universal Restoration are truly and concisely stated. More space is 
given to the presentation of the theory of Hosea Ballou as set forth 
in the “ Treatise on Atonement ” than has been devoted to either of 
those already mentioned. Of the “ Treatise,” Professor Foster says: 
“Tt proposed to root out all the old theories and doctrines which were 
the foundation of the Orthodox scheme, and thus lead to the positions 
where Universalism was the only consistent conclusion. It is a sys- 
tem of doctrine culminating in Universalism. Itis divided into three 
parts which deal respectively with sin, atonement, and the conse- 
quences of atonement. In general, the argument is straightforward, 
does not intentionally beg the question or misrepresent opponents, and 
seeks to remove objections before they shall occur, rather than answer 
them when they are forced upon the writer.” This is certainly fair 
and generous; and this characterizes the treatment which Mr. Bal- 
lou’s theories receive as a synopsis is given of them. Professor Foster 
is evidently writing history with a view to the facts only. 


The Fifth Paper on the same subject, in the Bibliotheca for 
January, 1889, discloses. also, the characteristics mentioned above. 
It also makes a concession as remarkable for its candor as it is for the 
proofs furnished with reference thereto. The concession is that the 
theory of Atonement proclaimed by Relly and Murray,—substan- 
tially, as to its fundamentals, the orthodox theory of their day,—could 


not be answered on the basis of those fundamentals. The first to dis- 


cover this, and to broach a new theory of Atonement, was Rev. John 
Smalley, of Berlin, Conn., in 1785, who was followed, the same year, 


by Rev. Stephen West. Of the character and necessity of Smalley’s 
work, Dr. Foster thus speaks: “ With reference to the idea derived 
by Relly from Old School theories and expressed in his ‘ Union,’ that 


salvation is a matter of necessity, or put by others in the more sober 
form, that it is a matter of justice, Smalley proposes to show that 


‘eternal salvation is on no account a matter of just debt,’ and hence 


d fortiori no mechanical necessity. After some preliminary state- 
ments in explanation of the meaning of justification, he takes up the 
redemption wrought for us by Christ for the purpose of showing how 


it is consistent with free grace in justification. He proceeds to pre- 


sent a new theory of the atonement, which has since been called the 
New England theory, which, deriving its leading idea from Hugo 


Grotius, teaches that God, in exacting punishment for sins, did not 
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act as the offended party, but as a Ruler, and that consequently, the 
atonement of Christ was not the payment of a debt, but ‘ an astonish- 
ing expedient of wisdom and goodness that we transgressors might be 
saved and yet God be just and His righteous law suffer no dishonor, 
a penal example making forgiveness consistent with the authority of 
the government, but in no way establishing a right upon the sinner’s 
part to forgiveness. The great argument of Rellyanism was thus 
refuted. Smalley had stated it thus: ‘God is obliged in justice to 
save men as far as the merit of Christ extends: but the merit of 
Christ is sufficient for the salvation of all men; therefore God is 
obliged in justice to save all men.’ The new theory removed the 
major premise of the syllogism. 

“Universalism was thus the occasion of the introduction into the world 
of the New England theory of the atonement. In fact, the New Eng- 
land divines could make no other reply. The position that the merit 
of Christ was sufficient for the salvation of all men, or that he died 
for all, seemed too scriptural to be denied, and indeed, never had 
been except in extreme schools of Calvinism. Upon the old theories 
of the atonement, Smalley’s predecessors in New England had some- 
times acknowledged the validity of the idea that the sinner could 
claim salvation, or that it was a matter of justice, as he proves by 
quotations from Edwards and Hooker. But these two positions 
necessitated the scheme of Relly and Murray. The only way of 
avoiding the conclusion was to acknowledge the invalidity of the 
premise ; and hence it was that all the next following New England 
divines employed the new theory of the atonement as the great argu- 
ment against their Universalist opponents.” 

We consider this a remarkable concession, an acknowledgment, in 
effect, that John Murray revolutionized New England theology. 


—The London Standard says: The announcement that the once 
famous festival of Juggernaut has so declined in popularity as to 
render it necessary for the priests to hire coolies to drag the car is a 
measure of the extent to which the destructive solvent of Western 
thought is being applied to Eastern creeds. The car of the great god 
of Pooree was one of the most sacred of Brahmanic “ properties,” 
and the Rath Jattra a festival which in importance yielded to that of 
no other deity in the Hindu pantheon. From every part of the vast 
empire of Hindustan pilgrims flocked to share in it, and when the 
car of Juggernaut was dragged once a year from the temple in order 
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to bathe the gods in the cold water of the tank, a mile and a half dis- 
tant, the wildest enthusiasm seized the vast multitude of devotees. 
Thousands rushed to seize the cables, and so eager were the volun- 
teers for this holy service that the best and greatest men of Orissa 
struggled with each other to obtain a hold upon the rope. To use the 
language of an old writer who witnessed the Rath Jattra in its 
palmy days, “They are so eager and greedy to draw it that whoso- 
ever, by shouldering. crowding, shoving, heaving, thrusting, or in any 
insolent way, can lay a hand upon the rope, they think themselves 
blessed and happy. And when it is going along the city there are 
many that will offer themselves as a sacrifice to the idol, and desper- 
. ately lie down on the ground that the chariot wheels may run over 
them, whereby they are killed outright. Some get broken arms, some 
broken legs, so that many are destroyed and think to merit heaven.” 

At even a later date martyrs to Juggernaut, or Jagganna’th, as she 
is more correctly termed, were not infrequent. When Francis Bu- 
chanan was in Pooree early in this century he described the harsh 
grating of the gigantie car as it moved along, the obscene songs of 
the priests in honor of the god, and the fierce glances which the 
fanatics bestowed upon the beef-eating Englishmen as a pilgrim 
announced himself ready to become a sacrifice to the idol. No one 
daring or caring to prevent the self-immolation, the man prostrated 
himself in front of the tower as it moved along, lying on his face with 
his arms stretched forward. The multitude passed around him, 
leaving the space «lear until he was crushed to death by the ponderous | 
structure. Then a wild cry of praise was raised, and as the god was 
seen to “smile” at the libation of spouting blood, the devotees threw 
cowries and pieces of money on the body of the victim in approbation 
of the holy deed by which he had won immortality in the Hindu 
Walhalla. 

It is, therefore, suggestive of a strange revolution in Hindu opinion 
to hear that not only are victims lacking, but that, instead of thou- 
sands struggling for the honor of a place at the drag rope, laboring 
men, at so many annas per diem, have to be hired to perform the 
sacred function. The awe of the Indian people for “the lord of the 
world” has been declining. For many years past the fame of the 
great god of Orissa has been on the wane, and the time when a human 
sacrifice was deliberately offered up to the hideous idol is fast getting 
beyond the power of the very oldest Indian to recall. Admitting that 
the number of devotees this year is smaller, owing to the loss of t--» 
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pilgrim ships and the prophecy that a third will be wrecked before 
the year is out, it is undeniable that the Jagganna’th is doomed, and 
the wealth which it brought to the priests and the townspeople of 
Pooree is likely to vanish before many years elapse. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Hosea Ballou: A Marvellous Life-Story. By Oscar F. fn D.D. Boston. 
Universalist Publishing House. 1889. 12mo. pp. 290. $1.00. 


FR The history of American Theology is now, by general confession, 
incomplete unless it recognizes and gives large space to the work of 
Rev. Hosea Ballou. If any one is at all skeptical of this, conviction 
of its truth will be enforced by the perusal of the Articles on “ New 
England Eschatology,” now appearing in the Bibliotheca Sacra, (as 
see the “Religious World” in this issue of the QUARTERLY), the 
mouth-piece of the straitest Orthodoxy in the land. 

Of course the Universalist public has not waited until this time for 
the story of Mr. Ballou’s life. Immediately after his decease a timely 
Memoir was issued by his son, and this was soon followed by an 
exhaustive Biography, in four volumes, by the Rev. Dr. Whittemore. 
But thirty years have elapsed since these works were fresh in the 
minds of those who enjoyed personal acquaintance with Mr. Ballou, 
and the books have long been out of print. Dr. Safford has done good 
service for the present generation, as he has also performed a labor 
for which the older believers in Universalism will feel under a debt of 
gratitude. His manner of telling the story of the truly marvellous 
life of the man who so anticipated in his preaching and in his writings 
the results of later scholarship in regard to some of the most import- 
ant interpretations of the Holy Scriptures; the moral nature of 
Christ’s work in reconciling the world to God; true views of human 
nature ; and the validity of the argument based on the fact that man 
is made in the image of God, bearing on the ideas of justice and 
righteousness which “must characterize the Divine Government ;—is 
worthy of the highest praise. His sentences are terse, his style is a 
happy specimen of success in putting together so difficult qualities to 
fix in combination, the condensed and the popular, that we predict 
not only a large sale of the volume, but accurate information and 
great profit in ‘its perusal. 

The Publishing House has brought out the book in the best style of 
the printer’s art, on heavy white paper, and in tasteful binding. An 
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admirable steel-engraved portrait of Mr. Ballou as he appeared in old 
age is given as a frontispiece, while interspersed through the volume 
are numerous woodcuts, representing Mr. Ballou’s Birthplace at Rich- 
mond, N. H.; Hosea Ballou at fifty years of age; the old School 
Street Church ; Thomas Whittemore, D.D.; Lucius R. Paige, D.D. ; 
Hosea Ballou 2nd, D.D.; Rev. John Boyden; Edwin H. Chapin, 
D.D.; Alonzo A. Miner, D.D., LL.D., at the age of thirty-three ; 
and the statue of Hosea Ballou in Mount Auburn Cemetery. In 
price the book is a marvel of cheapness. What Universalist can 


afford to be without a copy? 


The Critical Period of American History, 1783—1789. By John Fiske. Bos- 
ton & New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii, 368, 


$2.00. 


In this volume, containing the substance of a course of Lectures 
delivered in the Old South Meeting House in Boston, in 1884, Mr. 
Fiske describes with great fulness the condition of American affairs 
from the Treaty of Peace to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
a time of great peril, and rightly estimated as the Critical Period in 
our History. In the midst of it Washington said: “I am uneasy 
and apprehensive, more so than during the war.” As Mr. Fiske 
tells the story, the worst apprehensions were well founded. Con- 
gress had been steadily declining in power and respectability as the 
war progressed, and, the common pressure removed, the need for 
further concerted action seemed to be no longer felt. Local self- 
government, rather than union, was the rapidly growing demand of 
the States. Both at home and abroad it was felt that a compact 
nationality was well-nigh impossible. The States attempted to oppress 
each other, and serious quarrels arose between them. Foreign diplo- 
macy was balked, as the European powers were unable to tell whether 
they were dealing with one nation or with thirteen ; the Articles of Con- 
federation were inadequate to meet the difficulty, and anarchy was 
threateningly imminent. A craze for paper money flooded the country 
with irredeemable trash, and financial distress abounded everywhere. 
Kentucky threatened to secede, and New England soon raised the 
same alarming cry. Money was needed for the payment of the war 
debt and meeting the current expenses of the government, but in 
order to obtain it by custom-house duties, the consent of every State 
was necessary, and New York blocked the wheels by refusing assent. 
A Convention to frame a new Constitution became a felt necessity, in 
th> appointing of delegates to which, Virginia led the way, naming 
43 sne of her representatives, George Washington. At his appoint- 
ment, such was the general confidence in his integrity and patriotism, 
the people everywhere began to feel an interest in the proposed Con- 
vention, and the attitude of some of the States that had been vio- 
lently opposed to it underwent a radical change. The Convention 
met in Independence Hall, in May, 1787; but it was composed of 
“many men of many minds,” and for a while it seemed impossible 
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to make headway, so violent were the feelings of those who opposed 
each other; but after four months of anxious toil, a Federal Constitu- 
tion was agreed upon and reported to Congress. Delaware was the 
first of the thirteen States to ratify the Constitution, its action dating 
Dec. 6, 1787, and Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, was the last. 
It was the one and only way out of the difficulty. Mr. Fiske’s full 
account of the struggle and the final triumph, is interesting and 
instructive reading. The publishers have brought out the book in 
their best style, and no one can read it without gaining profitable 
information. 


The Soul of the Far East. By Percival Lowell. Boston and New York. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 16mo. pp. 226. $1.25. 


This is a philosophical disquisition touching the differences between 
the civilization and opinions of the East and the West; an attempt to 
show how in matters vital to life in its individuality, its family, reli- 
ion, and various other attributes and relations, “ our boyish belief that 
on the other side of our globe all things are of necessity upside down,” 
has its roots in unmistakable and ever manifest fact. Mr. Lowell’s 
presentation of the striking distinctions between the life and opinions 
of people like ourselves, and. the Koreans, Chinese and Japanese, is 
an instructive effort. These points of comparison, or rather of con- 
trast, relate, in addition to the themes already specified, to the means 
of perpetuating the family by the adoption of sons, to language and 
its laws, to nature and art, and to imagination. That we are unable 
to agree with much of his philosophy, derogates nothing from our 
delight in his descriptious of the facts obvious in the so distinct 
phases of civilization to which he fastens our attention. 


The Presidents of the United States from Washington to Cleveland. Compris- 
ing their Personal and Political History. By John Frost, LL. D. Brought down 
to the — time by Harry W. French. Boston. 1889. Lee & Shepard. 12 mo. 
pp. 547. $1.50. 


This volume is enriched by life-like portraits of the twenty-two 
Presidents of the Republic. The biographical sketches of these dis- 
tinguished men are not pieces of prolix word-picturing ; neither are 
they so abridged as to lose the fascination which is gained by interest- 
ing detail; but they are concise, truthful narratives of the lives of 
these men as they actually lived, giving characteristic anecdotes of 
their boyhood, and of their mature years; telling the story of their 
careers in a way to show what manner of men they were in private 
life and public station ; the chief matters associated with their admin- 
istrations ; the impress they made on their times; striking events 
connected with their public service; their personality, and that of 
their families and ancestry. It is a book which every American citi- 
zen, and especially the American youth, will take pleasure in perus- 
ing, and from which a wide range of information may be gained, and 
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it should be in schools and in libraries, for accurate reference as to 
the main incidents in the lives of all our Presidents. 


The Year’s Best Days, for Boys and Girls. -By Rose Hartwick Thorpe.: Bos- 
ton. 1889. Lee & Shepard. 16 mo. pp. 202. $1.00. 


Under this title the brilliant author of the greatly admired “ Cur- 
few Must not Ring To-Night ”—-Rose Hartwick Thorpe—has written 

a grand collection of stories in prose and in verse, for young people. 
New Year’s Day, St. Valentine’s Day, April Fool’s Day, Easter Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Birthday, Christmas, ete., etc., are the days 
around which cluster memories of various kinds ; and ‘the associations 
connected with these, and which fill quite a space in children’s lives, 
are the subjects which Mrs. Thorpe has taken, and about which she 
has woven a series of the liveliest and most entertaining sort of stories 
for children. There is poetry, just suited to the purposes of the 
book, sufficient to give a tinge of melody to the intervening joyous 
and funny stories in prose; and the apt illustrations, which always 
win young people’s eyes the first thing, make this children’s volume 
merry and delightful. The same song-gift which “Mrs. Thorpe 
brought into requisition when she wrote the grandly beautiful “ Cur- 
few,” has been employed with telling force in the first-rate stories and 
poetry she has given in her “ Year’s Best Days.” 


Verses. By H. H., Author of “‘ Bits of Talk ’’ and “ Bits of Travel. Boston; 
Roberts Brothers. 1388. 6 by 4 1-2 inches. pp. 191, 135. 


The Verses have passed through many editions, and are still, hap- 
pily, in great demand. Helen Hunt was the greatest Poetess ever 
produced in the New World; and her choicest gems are in this vol- 
ume. The variety of her theme was wonderful, surpassed only in its 
marvellousness by the delicate beauty and exquisite finish which char- 
acterize all her writings. Sorrow revealed to her her wonderful gift 
of expression, and out of the depths of sore bereavement she drew a 
power of sympathy for all sufferers, a healing for all mourning hearts. 
No wonder, then, that the demand for her writings constantly 
increases. The publishers have made a charming volume in its typo- 
graphical clearness and beauty, and in the handsome style in which it 
is bound. 


Andersonville Violets: A Story of Northern and Southern Life. By Herbert 
W. Collingwood. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1889. 12mo. pp. 270. $1.00. 


This is an excellent story, well told and wholesome. Its object is 
also commendable, being, as told in the preface: “To present food 
for sound and healthful thought, unblinded by partisan feeling or 
sectional hatred.” The book opens with an incident at Andersonville 
prison. A young prisoner, dying, begs his comrade to procure some 
violets growing in the dying man’s sight, but, unknown to him, across 
the dead-line. So pathetic is the appeal that the comrade resolves to 
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make the attempt; and, going to the guard, implores him not to 
shoot, but to allow the dying one to be gratified. The guard is 
human and refrains from firing, but another Confederate watching 
the proceedings fires and slightly wounds the Union soldier, and then 
reports the doings of the guard to headquarters. Court-martial fol- 
lows, and the guard is dishonorably discharged from the service, and 
returns to his Mississippi home to be scorned by his family and 
denounced as a traitor by his betrothed. After the war the Northern 
soldier who risked his life for the dying one immigrates to the South, 
and there meets the guard, becomes his friend, nurses him in sick- 
ness, and through the kind offices of his wife reconciles the alienated 
lovers. It is one of the most romantic stories of the war, having fact 
for its basis, vivid sketches of Southern life drawn from personal 
experience, and told with thrilling effect. 


Our Glorified: Poems and Passages of ¢ onsolation, especially for those Bereaved 
by the Loss of (hildren. Edited by Elizabeth Howard Foxcroft. Boston. Lee 
& Shepard. 1889. 16mo. pp. 136. 


This collection of consolatory verses was begun by the compiler 
while under the shadow of a great bereavement,—the loss of a 
beloved daughter. And only a few days after it was ready for pub- 
lication the compiler herself passed from earth. This, to those who 
knew her, invests the volume with especial pathos. But apart from 
this the little book will have its message of comfort and faith for all 
who have had a similar pain. Her object was to select from the 
writings of those who from a full heart have written out of their own 
personal sorrows; and for the most part the selections are of the 
more healthy order of consolatory poems, more full of hope than of 
reminiscence. On the whole there is a spirit of healing in these 
verses, and they will find appreciative readers among all the bereaved. 
We commend the volume to such as may desire to present a suitable 
Easter gift to the sorrowing. 


From Lady Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. By Lydia L. Gordon. Boston. 
1889. Lee & Shepard. 12mo. pp. 448. $1.50. 


This handsome book is made up of brief sketches of the women 
who have given grace and dignity to the White House, and made in 
such large measure its social character. There have been, including 
the period covered by this book, twenty-two Presidents, all of whom, 
except Mr. Buchanan, were married. John Tyler was widowed and 
re-married during his term of office, and so two Mrs. Tylers are 
described. Miss Harriet Lane, Mr. Buchanan’s housekeeper, also 
receives mention. While these “first ladies” of the land are, of 
course, the central personages, the reader also becomes, through the 
perusal of the book, quite intimately acquainted with the first men by 
the insight given to their home life. Many historic events are told as 
being intimately embraced in the several administrations, and not @ 
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little gossip, good natured and otherwise, is indulged in. The book 
is very readable and instructive. 


The Apostle of Burma: A Missionary Epic in Commemoration of the Centen- 
nial of the Birth of Adoniram Judson. By William C. Richards. Boston. Lee 
& Shepard. 1889. 16mo. pp, 146. $1.00. 


This history of the life and work of the great Missionary Judson, 
put into verse, will doubtless possess a peculiar charm for those who 
knew the man and who recall the circumstances of his career as the 
pioneer American to Evangelize the land of Burma. By the aid of 
copious and instructive notes the story is explained and carried to 
completeness. The verses theinselves are in finish and literary merit 
very uneven, some of them being beautiful in expression, and others 
most crude, commonplace, unpoetic, and, lacking all the elements of 
art, are mere doggerel. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, 1889. The Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America. Contain- 
ing Instructions of Sowing and Transplanting: Descriptions of Flowers, Vegeta- 
bles, Shrubs, Small Fruits, etc., with the market prices of Seeds, Bulbs, ! lants, 


and every Article en for the Garden or Conservatory. James Vick, Seeds- 
man, Rochester, N. Y. Oblong quarto. pp. 96. 15 cts. 


This Guide is beautiful as a specimen of the printer’s art and the 
illustrator’s taste and skill. Its instructions are given by renowned 
experts, and its catalogue of “every article required for the garden 
or conservatory ” embraces both the common and the rare “ Flowers, 
Vegetables, Shrubs, Small Fruits,” etc., in their wonderful variety. 
The House of James Vick has a long standing and well established 
reputation, and patrons will be sure of being satisfied in their deal- 
ings with it. Any person sending the price of the Guide to the pub- 
lisher will receive a copy and also a certificate for seeds to the amount 
sent for the Guide. 


. ner of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff, Professor of Church History 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New ork. Vol. VI. Modern Christianity. 
The German Reformation, A.D. 1517-1530. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
18538. 8vo. pp. xvii. 755. $4.00. 


The thirteen years embraced in this history were, without exagger- 
ation, the most eventful and significant years in the world’s history 
since the birth of Jesus. To them, more than to all others, is due 
our modern civilization, with all its liberal and helpful political theo- 
ries and government, its educational advantages, its rights and liber- 
ties of thought and of conscience. Dr. Schaff’s history of the period 
is thorough, learned, yet in the best sense popular, easy of compre- 
hension, simple, and so intensely fascinating in style. From it no 
one can fail to get a clear and full idea of the causes and progress of 
the Reformation, the power of the papacy at the time the great 
protest against its principles and progress was made by Luther, and, 
humanly speaking, the great odds against his success. 

What is of great importance at the present time, when so much is 
said on the subject, the true story in regard to Tetzel and his 
Indulgences is plainly told. “In the legal language of Rome,” says 
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Dr. Schaff, “ indulgentia is a term for amnesty or remission of pun- 
ishment. In ecclesiastical Latin, an indulgence means the remission 
of the temporal (not the eternal) punishment of sin (not of sin itself), 
on condition of penitence and the payment of money to the Church 
or to some charitable object. It may be granted by a bishop or 
archbishop within his diocese, while the Pope has the power to grant 
it to all Catholics. The practice of indulgences grew out of a custom 
of the Northern and Western barbarians to substitute pecuniary com- 
pensation for punishment of an offense. The Church favored this 
custom in order to avoid bloodshed, but did wrong in applying it to 
religious offenses. . . . The first instances of such pecuniary 
compensations occurred in England under Archbishop Theodore of 
Canterbury (d. 690). The practice rapidly spread on the Continent, 
and was used by the Popes during and after the crusades as a means 
of increasing their power. It was justified and reduced to a theory 
by the schoolmen, especially by Thomas Aquinas, in close connection 
with the doctrine of the sacrament of penance and priestly absolution. 

God forgives only the eternal punishment of sin, and He 
alone can do that; but the sinner has to bear the temporal punish- 
ments, either in this life or in purgatory; these punishments are 
under the control of the church or the priesthood, especially the Pope 
as its legitimate head.” 

In Luther’s time the rebuilding of St. Peter’s Church in Rome fur- 
nished the Pope with an occasion for the exercise of his power in 
granting indulgences. John Tetzel was the Commissioner of the 
Archbishop of Mainz and Magdeburg, for the sale of these remissions 
of temporal penalties. Luther was indignant when Tetzel entered 
his dominion, and nailed to the doors of the castle-church at Witten- 
berg ninety-five Latin Theses on the subject of indulgences, and 
invited a public discussion. In the fifth of these he struck at the 
validity of a pretended remission of purgatorial penalties: ‘The 
Pope has neither the will nor the power to remit any penalties, except 
those which he has imposed by his own authority, or by that of the 
canons.” Qn this basis the Reformation began,—an attempt at first 
to reform the church from within,—gradually enlarging until it aban- 
doned the papacy. No minister can afford to be without this great 
work of Dr. Schaff. 


Sunday-School Stories on the Golden Texts of the International Lessons of 1889. 
By Edward E. Hale. Boston. Roberts Brothers. 1889. 16mo. pp. x,, 314. $1.00. 


It was a happy thought of one of our great publishing houses to 
suggest to Dr. Hale the desirability of thus illustrating the Sunday 
School lessons which Protestants are so uniformly using ; for the only 


teaching which can be made of value to children is that which can be 
enforced by constant reference to common life, and shown to be prac- 


tical in daily action. Dr. Hale has an exceptionably happy faculty 
in writing good stories, simple in style, happy in their illustrative 
quality. Fathers and mothers should gladly welcome the volume, 
and Sunday School teachers will find it a great aid in their work, 
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especially with those children who cannot be easily interested in the 
abstract teachings which are characterized by the mere asking of the 
questions put down on the lesson sheets. Let it be shown that Chris- 
tianity is adapted to everyday life and can be exemplified by the 
youngest child, and dull scholars will become scarce. Mr. Hale’s 
stories will be found of great service to this end. 

Select Notes. A Commentary on the International Lessons for 1889. Explana- 
tory, illustrative, doctrinal and practical: with illustrations, maps, pictures, 


chronological charts, mageections to teachers, library references. By Rev. F N. 
Peloubet, D.D., and M. A. Peloubet. Boston. W. A. Wilde & Co. 8vo. 


pp. 347. $1.25. 


The teacher who desires to know what instruction others are draw- 
ing from the Sunday School lessons for 1889 should not fail to consult 
this book. It is a marvel of exposition, illustration, doctrinal and 
practical, drawn from innumerable sources by the great industry and 
skill of the compilers. While there is much in it from which we 
dissent, there is more which we heartily approve and endorse, and we 
pronounce the work on the whole the ablest and most thorough of the 
many published expositions of the lessons. It is wonderfully sugges- 
tive, stimulating the teacher who reads it to put forth his best energy 
in making the lessons plain and profitable to his pupils. The 
“ Library References ” to books helpful to an understanding of the 
text; the “ Practical Suggestions,” a few of which may be styled 
fanciful, perhaps misleading : the ‘“ Suggestions to Teachers,” abound- 
ing in apt illustrations, as aids in impressing the truth on the minds 
of the children, are valuable features of the book, and will well repay 
the teacher who studies it. 


John Brown. By Dr. Hermann Von Holst, Professor at the University of Frei- 
burg, in Baden. Edited by Frank Preston Stearns. Boston. Cupples & Hurd. 
1889. 16mo. pp. 232. $1.50. 


This volume is a successful effort to vindicate the character and 
work of John Brown from the belittleing papers which have recently 
appeared before the public, especially from the ridicule cast upon him 
by Messrs. Hay and Nicolay, in their articles in the Century Maga- 
zine. Mr. Stearns, who has exceptional facilities for obtaining accu- 
rate data in the career of the hero of Kansas and the bold aggressor 
on slavery at Harper’s Ferry, here brings together in compact form 
such facts as furnish a complete answer to the hypercriticism and 
sneers with which the hero and his efforts have been met of late. To 
these he has added,—occupying about one half of the volume,—a 
translation of an Essay on John Brown, furnished to the “ Preussiche 


Jahrbiicher” by Dr. Von Holst, the ablest of all foreign writers on 
American affairs. 

Von Holst puts John Brown as a part of a long series of American 
events in the great struggle of freedom against slavery, and sacribes 
to his acts great consequences in producing the overthrow of the 
gigantic system of human bondage. To him he gives the praise of a 
sagacity in seeing that compromise was forever impossible; that the 
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end was to be reached by conflict; that he who struck the quickest 
and stoutest blows would carry the day. Blindly, perhaps, and with 
mistaken notion of the support he should receive from the slaves 
themselves, he struck the blow and fell a victim to the low and base 
law which sanctioned and supported slavery. By that law he died as 
a felon dies, but his death fired the soul of the anti-slavery party, and 
roused the terror and the wrath of the South as nothing had done 
before; ending in that climax of the “Irrepressible Conflict,” the 
creation and the overthrow of the Southern Confederacy, and with it 
the overthrow of slavery. 

Without prejudice, this cool, analytic, plodding German reads the 
life of John Brown, and draws his portrait in these clear lines: 

“He is—I repeat it—no enthusiast, no fanatic in the common 
acceptance of the term; and it is precisely for this reason that his 
character makes so powerful an impression. There is no gloss about 
him ; he is all substance. His terrible earnestness compels people in 
spite of themselves to believe in his moral greatness. . . . He 
gave the highest proof a man can give of the genuineness of his 
convictions ; for their sake he staked his life and that of his children 
without the possibility of any selfish advantage, and when he lost he 
did not regret what he had done. . . . Millions of eyes were 
fastened upon him in anxious expectation, to see whether he would 
not betray at the last moment that he was wearing a mask, even 
though this mask might be woven of the thinnest gauze wire, 
But after he had stood ten minutes like a statue, with the rope round 
his neck and the cap drawn over his eyes, the millions drew a deep 
breath,—he was wholly pure, wholly true. And this is why John 
Brown’s life and death struck the minds and consciences of the North 
with a far mightier blow than the Lundys, Garrisons and Douglasses 
could deal with their most heartfelt speeches.” 

These eloquent words are a fair specimen of the style and spirit of 
an Essay which it will profit all to read. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vol. IX.. The Ring and the Book, 
Vol. II. Vol. X., The Ring and the Book, Vol. III. Vol. XI., Balaustion’s 


Adventure, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Fifine at the Fair. London. Smith, 
Elder & Co. New York. Macmillan & Co. 1889. 16mo. v.p. $1.50 per vol. 


The volumes of this superb edition of Browning come to hand with 
great regularity each month. They are, as we have said, specially 
adapted to use in “ Browning Clubs,” on account of the persova 
supervision they have received from the author, and so containing tu 
latest and most correct readings. The volumes are convenient tv 
handle, have large print, good paper and handsome binding. 

God Be with You till We Meet Again. A Benediction Hymn. By J. E. 
Rankin. [Illustrations from Gustave Doré. 4to. 

In dainty white, with gilt title on the cover, Dt. Rankin here pre- 
sents us with his most exquisitely charming hymn, sung so often by 
assembled multitudes, spoken so often by loving souls at the parting 
hour : 
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‘*God be with you till we meet again, 
wk his counsels guide, uphold you; 
ith his sheep securely fold you; 
God be with you till we meet again. 
S ¢ + 2 © @ @ 


‘*God be with you till we meet again. 
“ hen life’s perils thick confound you, 
lut his arms unfailing round you ; 
God be with you till we meet again.” 

The thirteen full-page illustrations by Dore are not new, but are 
appropriate; and. the popular tune to which the hymn has been 
wedded gives this literary and religious gem a form and setting which 
will make it greatly desired in many homes. 


Fireside Editon. The Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier. In Seven Volumes. 
Boston and New York. nee Mifflin & Company. 1888-1889. Crown 8vo. 
Four vols. of Poems, $6.00. Three vols. of Prose, $4.50. 


To praise the writings of New England’s great poet, if not human- 
ity’s greatest poet of modern times, seems to be a needless task in a 
magazine read by those who are already familiar with his hopeful 
and stirring lines. But attention may well be called to this new and 
attractive edition, not only because of the elegant and handy form in 
which it is put, but also and chiefly because the author has here made 
a classification and arrangement of his writings, probably for the last 
time, and has consented to the publication of some of his earlier 
poems which heretofore he was not willing should appear in this form. 
Another especially attractive feature of this edition is its containing 
five excellent portraits of Mr. Whittier, representing him at various 
ages. 

“The Poems fill four volumes. The first volume contains the Narra- 
tive and Legendary Poems, embracing, among other favorites, “The 
Bridal of Pennacook,” “ Mabel Martin,” “ Among the Hills,” and 
“The Pennsylvania Pilgrim.”’ The second volume holds the Poems 
of Nature; Poems Subjective and Reminiscent; Religious Poems. 
Here are the wonderful ‘‘ Mountain Pictures,” “The Barefoot-Boy,” 
“The Cry of a Lost Soul,” “ Andrew Rykman’s Prayer,” “The 
Eternal Goodness,” and many other favorites. In Vol. III. we have 
Anti-Slavery Poems, and Songs of Labor and Reform. Here are the 
earnest words which cheered on and strengthened the hearts of Garri- 
son and Phillips; the famous “Songs in War Times,” as well as 
those “ After the War,” and the true but hopeful “Songs of Labor.” 
The fourth volume is rich in Personal Poems, Occasional Poems, 
The Tent on the Beach; Poems by the Author’s beloved sister, 
Elizabeth H. Whittier, and an Appendix containing Early and Un- 
collected Verses. So far as the date of composition is remembered, 
it is appended to each poem. Vols. V., VI. and VII. contain Mr. 
Whittier’s Prose writings. The contents are: Margaret Smith’s 
Journal, Tales and Sketches, Old Portraits and Modern Sketches, 
Personal Sketches and Tributes, Historical Papers, The Conflict with 
Slavery, Politics and Reform, The Inner Life, Criticism. 
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For convenience, and to suit all who may wish to purchase, the 
volumes of Poems and the volumes of Prose are each complete in 
themselves, the former being put in a neat box, and the latter, being 
one volume less than the Poems, in a box by themselves. Appended 
to Vol. IV of the Poems is a complete index to the whole collection 
of poetical writings, and to Vol. III. of the Prose works a complete 
index of those writings. Each series may be purchased by itself. 
The paper and typographical work are excellent, and the binding in 
cloth is substantial. 


Some Chapters on Judaism and the Science of Religion. By Rabbi i 
oem. D.D. New York and London. G. P. Fotanan's al 1889. = 
pp. 1x.. 190. 


There is a thoughtful spirit and a scientific manner manifest in 
Rabbi Grossman’s treatment of this theme. He quotes with approval 
Prof. Max Miiller’s statement that the Semitic God is God in history, 
while the Aryan races worship God in nature. Judaism, Dr. Gross- 
man argues, is the process of liberating the individual. In the Jewish 
sense, ‘‘Monotheism is more than the oneness of God, more than 
protest against multiplicity of deities. It is deified individualism — 
the highest soul in the greatest magnitude.” The Rabbi is a Tal-: 
mudiec Rationalist, and like all his class, he rationalizes to the end. 
Nothing is authoritative, “Prophet and genius,” he says, “are 
convertible terms.” “ The first help in pious devotion was dancing.” 
The style of the book is not easy to master, but its wealth of ideas 
makes it well worth while to study it attentively, and all the more, 
perhaps, because we cannot go with him and are forced to dissent 
from his conclusions. It is a book which the students of religion 
cannot afford to pass by unread. 


The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. Selections from her Works. Arranged 
and edited by her daughter, Sarah E. Richards. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1889. 
16mo. pp. 293. $1.00. 


This book combines two excellent features: to place before the 
public choice selections, literary gems from Mrs. Howe’s writings, 
and on the opposite pages to give space, with the days of the month 
recorded, in which to make appropriate birthday memoranda,—birth- 
day chronicles. The book has index pages in which to write names, 
and the covers are strikingly beautiful, of light cloth, with Mrs. 
Howe’s name in black, surrounded by gold. There is an excellent 
portrait of Mrs. Howe as a frontispiece. It cannot fail to be an 
acceptable and welcome book to her many friends and admirers. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. No. iv. Christ in the Life. By Rev. Warren 5S. 
Woodbridge. Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1889. 16mo. pp. 94. 25 cts. 


This volume appears a little out of its regular order, having antici- 
pated the publication of No. 3, which is not quite ready. Mr. Wood- 
bridge has taken a somewhat familiar and in some circles a hacknied 
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theme, but he treats it in a fresh and original manner, and his work 
has received high commendation and praise from the religious press 
representing quite differing phases of theological thought. His trea- 
tise is intensely practical, and -he aims at such results as can only 
inhere in permanent Christian character. He has written, to use his 
own language, “Of Christ in the life; of the reality of Christ; of 
what hinders his work in our hearts and in the world; of what helps 
us to receive his spirit and to live by it; of our close and brotherly 
relation with our Lord, whereby we feel the touch of His spirit with 
ours; of Christian growth unto the fulness of His stature; of the 
results of the Redeemer’s work ; of the tests of the Christian life; of 
its incentives, and of its rewards.” These themes are of necessity 
treated briefly, but not superficially. Deep and earnest thought 
characterizes all that is said, and the language is clear, direct and 
unambiguous. The Manual becomes popular at once. 


Sermons for all Sects. By Caleb D. Bradlee, Senior Pastor of the Church at 
ae Savers, Boston, Mass. Boston. W. B. Clarke & Co. 1889. 8vo. 
pp. 283. $1.50. 


Ordinarily it would seem like great presumption, in these days of 
sects, for one to style his own religious utterances well adapted to all; 
but in this case, where “‘ The Congregationalist,” devoted to the dis- 
semination of a theology different in all radical respects from that 
held by Mr. Bradlee, says of this book that it contains “ discourses 
upon winsome and practical themes, which are fertile with devout 
suggestions, and, breathe a spirit of gentleness, of earnest desire for 
growth in goodness, and of sanctified common sense, which will fit 
them for the approval of ‘all sects,’”’ we may well conclude that Mr. 
Bradlee has not presumed too much, We add as our judgment that 
the Sermons are helpful, suggestive, admirable, alike in theme, treat- 
ment and style. 


Aryas, Semites and Jews, Jehovah and The Christ. A Record of Spiritual 
Advance from the Household or Personal God of the Semite Abram, and from 
Jehovah, the Tutelary or National God of the Israelites, to the Universal Father 
revealed by Jesus the Christ: with the contracts made between the Household 
God and Abram ; the Tutelary God, Jehovah and the Israelites; and between 
Our Father in Heaven and ‘All Mankind. Also the Circumstances, Incidents and 
Events attending the Preparation fur and the Promulgation of the Second Revela- 
tion. By Lorenzo Burge. Lee & Shepard. Boston. 1889. 12mo. pp. 308. $1.50. 


This long title may well be considered as an epitome of the book. 
Mr. Burge contended, in a previous volume, “ Pre-Glacial Man and 
the Aryan Race,” that this ancient race received a revelation from 
Deity, which they were to promulgate through the world, but failing 
to do it they were swept from the earth. Through Abram and the 
Hebrews another revelation was made, the object of which was to 
prepare the world for a higher and more perfect manifestation of God 
through Jesus the Christ. Through the Christ, God is revealed as 
the Father, and this is the final revelation, the highest conceivable 
revelation of Himself. Christianity, as Mr. Burge claims, has been 
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greatly injured and its progress retarded by attempting to identify 
the Father with the Jewish Jehovah, and by errors in regard to a 
personal second coming of Christ, yet future. The true second 
Advent was at Pentecost, and it is repeated wherever his followers 
make his true gospel known. “His real material second coming is in 
the re-promulgation of his revelation, stripped of the incrustation of 
hatred, superstition, bigotry and dogma which fifteen hundred years 
of spiritual ignorance have cumulated upon it.” Mr. Burge repudi- 
ates the doctrine of eternal pnnishment as belonging to Christianity. 
All souls are in a salvable state, and in due time will turn to God and 
find help and salvation. 


Essays Religious, Social, Political. By David Atwood Wasson. With a Bio- 
_, Sketch by O. B. Frothingham. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1889, 
rown 8vo. pp. 393. $2.50. 


Not long since we had occasion to call the attention of the readers 
of the QUARTERLY to Mr. Wasson’s poems, then just published by 
Lee & Shepard. The same enterprising publishers have now brought 
out in the best style of the book-making art, Mr. Wasson’s Religious, 
Social and Political Essays, eight in all, prefaced with a charming 
memoir from the pen of Mr. Frothingham. ‘Those who recall a like 
service rendered for the late W. H. Channing, will be glad to greet 
this tribute of a highly gifted man to his loved friend, whose Essays 
are before us. The Memoir has added value from the fact that Mr. 
Frothingham and Mr. Wasson were far from being in accord in their 
intellectual, doctrinal or philosophical methods and conclusions. Yet 
the Memoir is written in the utmost hospitality of spirit, kindly and 
generous criticism, and great fairness in interpreting opinions. It is 
refreshing to read such a justly discriminating account of a man who 
beyond question was not always rightly understood by his contempora- 
ries. A portion, a small portion, unfortunately, of the Memoir is 
autobiography, written at the special request of the late Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke. It deals with the earlier years of its subject, and 
makes us sorrow that there is no more of it. It fell to Mr. Wasson’s 
lot, as it has been the portion of many literary men, to work at disad- 
vantage, fighting against depressing bodily infirmity and disease, a 
sadly impaired vision. The martyr spirit is manifest in his persistent 
effort to do his work in spite of this great impediment. It was 
literary work of the highest order, and his Essays, however we may 
dissent from some of the theories advocated in them, call forth praise 
from all who love vigorous and lively composition. 


All the works noticed under the head of “Contemporary Litera 
ture ” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ArticLe XVIII. 
Sin and Salvation in the Discipline Philosophy of Life. 


CurisTIAN Doctrines demand continually new statements 
to meet the changing and broadening views of life to which 
God is so rapidly leading His faithful children. The state- 
ments which satisfied Christian scholars fifty years ago do not 
satisfy to-day. Many such statements, indeed, are now 
regarded as only half-truths, or even as falsehoods. We are 
to account for this fact in harmony with the law of all prog- 
ress, whereby, under the reign of God, germinal truths unfold 
and show more clearly what is their nature in contact with 
wider human knowledge and more manifold and complex life. 

The doctrines of sin and salvation in the Christian system 
are no exception to the rule indicated. They also demand 
ever new statements, though they invite to very old topics. 
This paper, therefore, ventures to raise the question as to sin 
and salvation in the discipline philosophy of life. Sin and 
salvation cannot be at all the same things in this discipline 
philosophy which they are in the probation philosophy. 

According to that philosophy of life, sin is an infinite evil 
exposing the sinner to endless loss. The chief fact about man 
in that philosophy is that he is a sinner. Sin is the natural 
heritage of the race on account of the first man’s disobedience. 
Jesus Christ would not have come save as a last resort, that he 
might institute a scheme to rescue a fraction of the doomed 
race from perdition. But we do not need to particularize in 
this direction. It is enough to say that these statements of 
the probation philosophy, which make sin the central fact from 
which all other things gather significance, unduly exaggerate sin. 

It ought not to surprise us that, in the natural recoil from 
such statements, some, as father Ballou, have taken positions 
which minimize sin. Father Ballou, in his work on “The 
Atonement,” lays down two fundamental propositions — that 
“man is dependent in all his volitions, and moves by neces- 
sity,” and that “the Almighty has a good intention in every 
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volition of man.” Certainly if the probation philosophy of 
life unduly exaggerates sin, such philosophy as this of father 
Ballou reduces it well-nigh to zero, or makes God wholly 
responsible for it. 

But what if men are the children of God here in the earth 
to be trained into his likeness? What if the interpreting 
word of life is discipline or education, and not probation? 
What if Jesus Christ was the Incarnation of the Divine Love, 
and would have come to our earth if there had been no sin 
that he might be the chief instrumentality in bringing the 
children of God into a consciousness of their sonship and into 
inner likeness to their Heavenly Father,— what if such things 
be true,— what if this, which is the discipline philosophy, be 
the true philosophy of life,— then, what is sin? If it can no 
longer occupy the central place in theological systems, nor in a 
comprehensive view of life—whose real centre is the living and 
loving God—then where does sin appear? That it is still the 
great evil of life nobody can doubt,—but what is it? 

We turn to the Holy Scriptures, where we should naturally 
look for a definition of sin. But though the word appears 
about two hundred times, we find no comprehensive definitions. 
Indeed, it is quite true, as somebody has said, that “ the 
greatest things on whichever side of the eternal boundary line 
cannot be defined.” St. John says “sin is lawlessness,” and 
“all unrighteousness is sin.” St. Paul says “ whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.” St. James says, “To him that knoweth to 
do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” These are the 
chief New Testament answers to the question, ‘ What is sin?” 
We doubt not the truth of all these answers, but they were 
meant to express only certain features of the great reality, and 
were never meant to be inclusive statements. It is only when 
we gather up the meanings of all these passages into one com- 
prehensive whole that we begin to understand what gin is. 
Martineau has defined sin in these words, “ The essence of sin 
lies in the conscious free choice of the worse in presence of a 
better no less possible.” Joseph Cook has said that sin is “a 


° . . . ” 
free choice of motives which conscience pronounces to be bad. 
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These definitions are true, but they do not cover the whole 
truth; they do not make enough of that falling short as chil- 
dren of God, of which the New Testament makes so much. 
We turn to the Hebrew and Greek words most frequently 
translated “sin” in the Bible, and their root-meaning seems to 
help us. The Hebrew word is navn [Kith-tha-it],and the 
Greek word is auagticé—and the root-meaning of these words 
is “a missing of the mark!” What better description, not to 
say definition, of sin can we have than the one suggested in 
the roots of these Hebrew and Greek words? If we have 
found the key to this meaning, sin is a missing of the mark by 
the children of God,—a failure to live like the children of God 
at any point of life on account of one’s own or of any human 
fault! Every act and every mental state out of harmony with 
what each soul is expected to be as a child of God, at any given 
moment of life, is sinful. The child is not expected to be as 
the adult, nor the mentally weak and sick as the mentally 
strong! But in so far as each soul misses the mark and does 
not fulfil its high calling it is sinful. 

It may not be so easy, in this view of sin, to divide the race 
into two distinct classes,—sinners and saints,—but such a view 
surely brings us nearer the facts of life. In this view a// men 
are sinners according as they are missing the mark as the chil- 
dren of the Highest. And this is true whether they live in 
Christian or in heathen lands. 

Does it seem to any that such a representation of sin takes 
aught from its enormity? It cannot be. It is still the chief 
evil thing in connection with human life. Is it not more than 
likely that sin, in somewhat this sense, is the evil against which 
we are taught to pray in the Lord’s Prayer? The Revision 
has this passage in that typical prayer, “deliver us from the 
evil one.” The Greek rendered “from the evil one” is 
an0 tov movygod. We do not presume to question the scholar- 
ship of the revisers, but we fail to see why the Greek tov 
movyoov should be regarded as masculine rather than neuter. 
The genitives singular of both the article and the adjective 
here used have precisely the same forms in the masculine and 
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in the neuter. It is literal to render the words as the revisers 
do, “ from the evil one,” but it is equally literal, and more in 
harmony with what goes before, to render the same words, 
“from the evil thing.” ‘Lead us not into temptation ”’—but 
if we do come into circumstances of temptation “deliver us 
from the evil thing” which would result in such circumstances 
if we should yield to the temptation; if we should miss the 


mark—‘ the evil thing ”—which “coucheth at the door ”— 
sin! If we rightly interpret the Lord’s Prayer in this passage 
there can be no doubt that the one pre-eminently evil thing of 
life is sin. And in view of our numerous failures to live as we 
ought, since we are children of God, we must feel that the old 
confession does not draw the picture in too dark lines: “ We 


have erred, and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep. We 
have followed too much the devices and desires of our own 


hearts. We have offended against thy holy laws. We have 
left undone those things which we ought to have done; and we 


have done those things which we ought not to have done: and 
there is no health in us. But thou, O Lord, have merey upon 


us, miserable offenders.”’ 
When we turn to the words of Jesus we find this wide 


dominion of sin recognized. In the fifteenth chapter of St. 


Luke’s record there are three parables bearing upon the matter 
of’souls which miss the mark,—/ost souls. They are the para- 


bles of “the lost sheep,” “ the lost piece of money,” and “ the 
prodigal son.” Jesus is not apt to repeat himself, and since 
there“are three parables here rather than one we conclude that 
he expresses different phases of the reality about sin; and we 
are let a little further into the truth about it. It is fair to 
conclude from. these parables that there are at least three 
classes,of the lost,—those lost as the sheep which had wandered 
from the flock, those lost as the piece of money which had 
rolledfinto a corner, and those lost as the young man who had 
gathered together his substance and had deliberately gone 
away from home. The distinction between these classes is 
real, 

‘here was nothing deliberate in the wandering away of the 
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sheep from the flock. We may suppose that in. plucking here 
and there a tender blade or shrub he was tempted more and 
more away from the safe pasturage, until, overtaken by the 
night, he was left out upon the mountains, while the ninety 
and nine were gathered safely in the fold. There are souls, 
like this straying sheep, which are lost from no deliberate 
action of their own. In their desire to taste, perhaps, some 
new or strange or unaccustomed thing they have drifted away 
from the safe pasturage of the Eternal Verities, and have 
become exposed to the hunger and the perils of the outer dark- 
ness. Many even in Christian lands are thus forever following 
the ignes fatui of strange doctrines and philosophies and isms. 
They seem to want the best food and shelter as souls, but, 


ignorantly or foolishly, they wander from the places where 
these abound, and are easily tempted into the dangerous fast- 
nesses of doubt and despair. Bnt such are lost ; such are 
sinners. 


Then, some are lost as the piece of silver which, casually 


dropped by its owner, rolled into a hidden corner. Of course 
these analogies must not be pressed too far, yet there are souls 


lost after this fashion. They are in the Father’s house, but do 
not know it, and are not fulfilling their calling as His children. 
Zaccheus, that publican referred to by our Lord, seems to 
have belonged to this class. He was not deliberately a bad 
man, but as a gatherer of the Roman taxes he was expected to 
overcharge and oppress, and gradually he fell to the level of 
the popular estimate of his office—lost in the very environ- 
ment of his life. And there are multitudes like this in whom 
the divine sonship is crushed by overmastering conditions of 
depravity in Christian lands and by the accumulated weight 
of centuries of degradation in heathen lands, living without 
God in God’s world, dead while they live. But these, too, are 
called sinners in the parable! 

Then there is another class of the lost like the younger son 
of the thira parable. Such know the advantages of the home- 
life and yet despise it and prefer to go into “a far country.” 
They are the willfully lost,—a far smaller class perhaps than 
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either of the other classes, and yet numerous enough, as we 
must feel, when we look upon the deliberate wickedness of 
men. No doubt this is the class usually in mind when an 
attempt is made to define sin. And these are pre-eminently 
the wicked of all lands; but, as we have seen, they are not the 
only sinners recognized in our Lord’s parables. It must have 
been some such comprehensive view of sin as we get in these 
three parables which made the beloved John write, “ If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not 
in us.” 

But if the dominion of sin be so wide,—if sin is the one 
great evil of life,—if it is a missing of the mark by the chil- 
dren of God, a failure to live fully like children of God at any 
point in life on account of one’s own or of any human fault, 
we are prepared to ask what, in the same philosophy of life, is 
salvation? And we can ask no question more momentous 
than that. 

In view of all that is said about salvation in the sacred writ- 
ings, we do not hesitate to describe salvation at once as the 
divine counterpart to the human fact of sin. 

Salvation is the commanding word of the Bible. Some form 
of the noun appears not far from one hundred and fifty times, 
and some form of the verb not far from three hundred times 
in the sacred writings. And both Testaments are full of the 
idea involved in the word. Jehovah was called “the Saviour 
of His people,” and Jesus is known pre-eminently as the 
Saviour. We are warranted, therefore, in speaking of salva- 
tion as the divine counterpart to the human fact of sin. As 
wide and as deep as is the dominion of sin in human lives, so 
wide and deep is the need of salvation. And the divine provi- 
sion is equal to the human need! We put the emphasis upon 
the fact that salvation is altogether divine,—divine in its origin 
and in all its operations. There is nothing in sin nor in the 
sequences of sin which tends to salvation. If the first steps in 
sin sometimes bring remorse and pain, it is because of the 
beneficent operation of divine laws protesting against the evil. 
If the middle depths of sin are sometimes painless it is because 
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the man has hardened himself against the operation of the 
same beneficent laws. If sometimes the sinner is arrested. in 
his evil in the “far country” it is because the thought of 
home and of home-comforts asserts itself. So true is it that 
sin does not correct and that salvation is completely divine. 
All the advances in the matter of salvation are from the 
divine side; all the processes and all the power of salvation 
are from God. “The Son of man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” God in Christ is more than the Saviour, 
but He is that. There are other elements in the great educa- 
tion than those which have been introduced by sin, but the 
elements introduced by sin are vastly important, and salvation 
is the divine counterpart to that important fact. Salvation is 
for the lost, for all men according as they are lost, for all who 
are missing the mark as the children of God. 

Salvation is the inclusive word and involves all that is signi- 
fied by the birth-from-above, and the atonement. These 
Christian doctrines indicate the processes by which the great 
redemption is wrought. The first two classes of the lost to 
which we have alluded, those who are not greatly guilty in 
their lost estate, need chiefly that salvation which is involved 
in the birth-from-above. The co-operation of the sinner is but 
the slightest towards the accomplishment of this result. The 
shepherd goes out upon the hills and brings the lost sheep to 
the fold. The woman sweeps the house diligently until she 
finds the lost piece of silver. The lost.sheep.and the lost piece 
of money are passive while the processes of finding them are 
going on. Again we urge these analogies must not be pressed 
too far. But, not unlike the lost sheep and the lost piece of 
money, those lost without responsibility on their part must be 
found by their owner, God, through the seeking ministers of 
the Church of Christ. The Church must go out after them in 
the name of Christ and bring them into right relations with 
her Lord where the birth-from-above is assured. 

We remember that salvation is altogether divine, and this 
part of it, called the birth-from-above can be only divine. 
Though man is a child of God, the life of sonship does not 
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develop except in contact with kindred life. Omne vivum ex 
“vivo is true in all realms. There is no such thing as spontane- 
ous generation in the natural nor in the spiritual world. 
There is no passage from a lower to a higher order of life by 
simple development: that passage can occur only by a birth- 
from-above. The germs and possibilities of the spiritual man 
are in the natural man. They only need to be brought into 
contact with kindred life and be quickened. This quickening 
is the birth-from-above. The true spiritual environment of the 
human soul is God in Christ. And when, through the minis- 
tries of the Church, souls which are missing the mark as the 
children of God, are brought into right relations with Jesus 
Christ, the birth-from-above takes place and the true child of 
God appears. The possibilities of an oak are in the acorn: 
but the acorn must be put in its proper environment of earth 
and air and sunshine and rain ere the oak can appear. Simi- 
larly the germs and possibilities of a true child of God are in 
each soul by virtue of its humanity, but each must find or be 
brought into his complete spiritual environment, in contact 
with God’s holy son, ere he can become a sharer in the eternal 
life of God. “Except a man be born of wa‘er and of the 
spirit he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God,”— introduce : 
the child. of God into his true environment, by Christian bap- 
tism, and the birth-from-above will follow / 

And here we see how binding upon the church is the duty of 
constant missionary effort both at home and in foreign lands! 
The selfish position which says, if men want to be saved let 
them come to the churches, is absolutely weak in the presence 
of the reality which we are urging. Multitudes are lost and 
do not know it. As the shepherd went out after the sheep 
which had strayed, as the woman swept the house for the 
money which was not serving the end which money was meant 
to serve, as Jesus Christ came to seek and to save that which 
was lost, so the Chureh of Christ, as his representative in the 
earth, is bound to carry light and life and joy to the lost of all 
lands. And as the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ 
flashes upon their darkened minds and hearts, they have only 
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to yield to the light and walk in the light and be saved! It is 
doubtless because these classes of sinners, who are not greatly ° 
guilty, are put in a new mental and moral location by the 
preaching and sacraments of the Church, that there is such 
response everywhere to all genuine missionary work. Brought 
near to Jesus Christ they are quickened from above. 

But the third class of the lost, sinners who are guilty in their 
sins, need especially that salvation which is involved in the divine 
fact of the atonement. And whatis the atonement? It is God 
in Christ bearing upon His love the sins of His penitent children 
so that the burden is no longer theirs but His. It is a fact of the 
Divine Fatherhood. It may be explained by no governmental 
theory. If there are any analogies which help us to understand 
the great reality they are the analogies drawn from human father- 
hood and motherhood. You have seen the law of fatherhood 
or of motherhood assert itself and claim its right to forgive a 
wayward child and to reinstate him in the privileges of the 
home to which he had been false. The father of the prodigal 
in the parable did this. Who suffered the more, that wayward 
son or the loving father, during the period of the boy’s way- 
wardness? The boy suffered enough to be sure; but how 
much more the father suffered in his constant love for the boy 
who had gone astray. And when the boy came home, what 
became of his transgressions—who bore his sins? Did not the 
father take them all upon himself while he clothed his return- 
ing son with the best garments and fed him with the best food ? 
There was no justice, from the legal standpoint, in that. That 
was something far beyond justice. The older son, from his 
standpoint, thought there was injustice in the father’s act, and 
from his standpoint there was. But from the father’s stand- 
point justice was simply transcended. The fatherhood in the 
father asserted its right to forgive, and the father took on him- 
self the sins of the boy who had returned and gave him the 
freedom of his home, and the best which his home could afford. 
And this is the divine fact of the atonement. It is God in 
Christ saying to His penitent child,—You have offended 
against me, you cannot by any excess of obedience pay me for 
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your transgression, you cannot blot out the record of your sin; 
according to my righteous laws in this my realm of order you 
are bound to suffer the penalty even to the uttermost,—that 
record if uneraced must haunt you so long as memory endures ; 
—but, my child, behold my heart, my love for you is eternal, 
believe on me, let me take your burden and bear it for you: 
your sin haunts you and hinders you, but it pierces my heart ; 
see the prints of the nails and of the spear ; justice is satisfied 
in my excess of love; go, and sin no more,—go, forgiven soul, 
and walk henceforth in the freedom of the untrammeled child 
of God! Something like this is the atonement which the 
guilty sinner has only to accept by faith, when he has travelled 
the hard ways of repentance, and be saved! We say, when he 
has travelled the hard ways of repentance! This, the guilty 
lost must do. He must retrace his steps, endure the pangs of 
remorse, arise and go home; he must do all this that is 
involved in repentance that he may find the waiting and lov- 
ing and forgiving God ready to re-instate him in His favor, 
ready to open to him the infinite possibilities which lie before 
all who believe. Such active co-operation with the divine proc- 
esses of salvation is necessary to the guilty lost. ‘“ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” “ Repent ye, 
and believe the good news.” 

It may have seemed strange to us that Jesus should have 
spoken, as he did several times, of some who “need no repent 
ance.” The Church has not always used words so carefully as 
did her Lord. Jesus came to seek and to save all the lost; 
but he called only the guilty lost to repentance. The lost of 
all classes need to co-operate with the divine processes of sal- 
vation. None are quite passive as were the lost sheep and the 
lost piece of money in the parables. But, as we have indica 
ted, the co-operation of the first two classes of the lost is the 
least possible,—a bare willingness to be saved, the simple sur- 
render to the verities which are in Christ. But the co-opera- 
tion of the guilty lost must be more active, like the tedious 
return of the prodigal, along the hard ways of repentance and 
faith in the atonement. 





Eternal Punishment. 


** Thy cross, not mine, O Christ, 
‘* Has borne the awful load 
‘** Of sins, which none in heaven 
‘* Or earth could bear, but God. 
**'To whom, save Thee, 
‘** Who can alone 
‘* For sin atone, 
‘* Lord, shall I flee ? ”’ 


Such as we gather them are some features of the Christian 
doctrine of salvation. Salvation includes the birth-from-above 
and the atonement. There is vastly more in the great educa- 
tion than is involved in the doctrine of salvation. But it is 
enough tofbe assured that salvation is the divine counterpart 
to the human fact of sin,—that God in Christ is abundantly 
able to deliver the race from the evils and from the guilt and 
from the love of sin. ‘The Son of man came to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” Henry Irving Cushman. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


Eternal Punishment and the Restoration of All Things as 
the Bible Teaches. 


[The Author of the following Paper, which for convenience we feel compelled 
to divide—the Second Part to appear in the next issue of the QUARTERLY,—is 8 
Lutheran clergyman of Sweden. ‘ Nine years ago,”’ he says, ‘‘at a public dis- 
pute at Upsala University, in Sweden, where the Lutheran religion is the State 
Religion, I read and defended the views here presented, in Latin. Being more 
and more convinced of their truth, I have translated them into Swedish, that they 
may reach a larger circle of readers.”’ 

It will be noticed that some of the views are quite original ; some are not much 
unlike those embraced by early Universalists as they were breaking away from 
the trammels of the old dogmas; and others are curious as showing how a mind 
not acquainted with Universalist methods of interpretation, reaches similar con- 
éelusions on a wholly distinct and different basis. It has seemed to us that sucha 
manifestation of progress towards the truth, by independent investigation con- 
ducted on lines so different from those which we follow, would be interesting to 
our readers. The English translation has been made by Miss Anna C. Wallberg, 
of Boston. Eprror.] 


AMONG questions that in our time seem to attract the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful, the one pertaining to “the last things,” 
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takes the prominent place. In connection with it, such ques- 
tions arise as: What does the Holy Writ really teach con- 
cerning the punishment of the unconverted? Is this punish- 
ment absolutely eternal and incessant? Does the Bible not 
contain a more comforting teaching, more worthy of Him, the 
Creator of reason, than the hard and terrible judgment of eter- 
nal torment, befalling those who have died in a more or less 
hardened state of mind? 

Such questions are of infinite importance with regard to 
morals and religion. They have been treated in various ways 
by the different churches in their dogmatic writings, showing 
that the Bible contains ambiguities on this point. Are these 
ambiguities too hard to solve in this life? We do not believe 
that they are impossible to overcome, even if difficult. We 
also believe that it is the duty of every earnest Christian to 
come to more and more clearness on these important questions, 
which we have made a subject for this treatise: ‘“ Eternal 
punishment and the restoration of all, as the Bible teaches it.” 
We believe that no Christian needs to cling to the dualistic 
view i.¢., that both evil and good are eternal, if the original 
text of the Bible is rightly explained and understood. On the 
contrary in the most clear Scriptures, especially in the writings 
of Paul, it is shown that the final object of the history of the 
world must be gained, and that this is contained in the object 
of the Christian Church: “God all in all.” 

Among the holy writers Paul mainly represents the Chris- 
tian Universalism. In few but grand, simple, and beautiful 
lines he draws the outlines of a philosophy of the universe, 
divine and lofty in quality. (Eph. i. 7-10) Col. i. 12-20) 
etc. The Universalism of Paul rests upon his living faith and 
love of Christ, and is no mere product of meditations of his 
undeniably great wisdom. No, his Universalism is a fruit of 
his purified love of Christ, and where a true love of Christ is 
living, there such a Christian Universal view must necessarily 
manifest itself. All things are possible to faith, The revealed 
word of God is clear and definite concerning His thoughts for 
a fallen and always sinning world. Many Scribes have in all 
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times since Christianity, had the key of understanding, even of 
apparently contradicting and dark Scriptures. But these 
Scribes have not been willing to admit the truth or let others 
learn it. (Luke ii. 52.) Does not this fact often apply with 
regard to the true explanation of the word “ eternal” in con- 
nection with punishment, damnation, etc. ? 

More than one of the old Church-fathers was persuaded of 
the restoration of all things, but considered it wrong to preach 
it publicly. It is first in our days, that believing theologians 
of several denominations, both in and out of Europe, preach 
according to the teachings of the Bible regarding eternal pun- 
ishment. 

A ery is constantly heard from the so-called orthodox or 
evangelical theologians about the danger of preaching the final 
restoration of all to the thoughtless and unrepenting masses. 
But when God has told us so in His word from the first page 
to the last, it is safe to say that God has no such fears. He 
knew well enough that human selfishness is always ready to 
misuse the Gospel of God’s free grace in Christ. But that is 
no reason why the preachers should not make it known. The 
Bible does not suffer.—on the contrary, if there are abundant 
proofs for the restoration of all, they only show that God’s 
thoughts are not our thoughts, but are as far separated as the 
heavens from the earth from our orthodox confessions, in more 
eases than one. The Scriptures cannot be destroyed. Let us 
then see what they teach us with regard to our subject. We 
will follow the original text. Only in this way can the gold of 
truth be found, 

The Bible undeniably speaks about “ eternal punishment ” 
(kolasis aionios, Matt. xxv. 46). an unquenchable fire (Matt. 
iii, 12), the lake of fire and brimstone severe (Book of Rev. xiv. 
10-11; iii. 10) ete., and similar expressions as the highest 
degree of punishment. But that these Scriptures mean a pun- 
ishment of absolute or eternal nature for the condemned, is 
contradicted by other clear Scriptures, and by human reason, 
which naturally expects that the problem of evil will sometime 
be solved by means of liberty and freedom, and that all men 
will at last be good and perfect. 
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In order to understand the teachings of the Bible on this 


subject, we must gather from the original text ! the most im- 
portant Scriptures, referring to our subject, well remembering 
to set aside all prejudices, papal or protestant, and only be 


guided by our conscience in seeking for the truth. 
We consider that the Bible, which contains the word of 


God, and all its teachings about our “ fall and salvation,” “ the 
Redeemer,” “life and death,” “ the last things,” has been inspired 
by God in the holy writers, through the special guidance of 
God, not in any unnatural way, but in the conscious religious 
life of these men, showing their own individual gifts and pecu- 
liarities. The proof of the divine truth of the Bible is accessi- 
ble to every truth-loving mind who wishes to understand these 
words of Christ: “If any man willeth to do His will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
from myself.” (John vii. 17.) 

It is thus, mainly, in a practical way, by willing obedience, 
that Christianity and the Bible first and most surely prove their 
divine origin. Other proofs are of little value. It is also 
through practical or personal Christianity that we best come to 
understand the deep ethical religious significance that is con- 
tained in the teaching of the restoration of all. 

Our subject naturally divides itself in two parts: “ Hternal 
punishment” and “ the restoration of all.” If the doctrine of 
the restoration of all is well founded in the Bible, the teach- 
ings about eternal punishment fall to naught. And if, on the 
contrary, the latter teaching is true and has its foundation in 
the Bible, the former teaching must be false, regardless of the 
proofs in favor of it. We will first consider the restoration 
of all, and its proofs in the Bible, and then “ eternal punish- 
ment” and questions belonging to it. 

The Bible teaches plainly the restoration of all things from 
its very first pages to the last. Shortly after the fall God 
gave to mankind the most blessed promise in the words: 
“The seed of the woman shall crush the serpent’s head.” 
(Genesis iii. 16.) If the popular understanding were right, 


1 Const. Tischendorff’s translation, surpassing all of the modern translations. 
The translator has used the Revised English Version. 
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that those who die with their sins unforgiven will be punished 


forever, every nation conld not be blessed through the seed of 
Abraham, i.e., through Jesus Christ, and it would not be true. 
But it 7s true and sanctioned by prophets and apostles that 


“the Father’s kingdom shall reach everywhere,” that the 
blessing through Christ shall once come when we become “ ser- 


vants of righteousness,” (Rom. v. 18-19), whatever our nar- 
row views may be now. If thus the evil, even after ons shall 
cease, and blessing flow to all, even to the dead “ who all live 
unto Him” (Luke xx. 38), it can have no absolute, but only 
a relative existence. Therefore we pray in the Lord’s prayer 
“for thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory for 
ever.” This prayer would be without meaning if the evil, even 
as a subdued power, had an absolute existence. God’s love 
alone has an eternal absolute existence. ‘“ God’s love is for- 
ever and ever,” says the Psalmist. We can therefore never 
have a conception high enough of the God who reveals His love 
to mankind in and through Jesus Christ, and whose being is 
omnipotent fatherly love. But through an unworthy represen- 
tation of God, we can drag him down to our own low, narrow, 
short-sighted modes of thought. We see God as we are, and 
as we form our ideas about our God, such we become. 

The same grand thought pronounced on the first page of the 
Bible we find on the last as well as elsewhere ; namely, “ the 
restoration of all.” In Rev. xx. 14, xx. 10: “ And death 
and Hades were cast into the lake of fire.” What is meant 
thereby if not that sin and its reward shall cease? Especially 
remarkable in regard to the apokatastasis doctrine or the res- 
toration of all is Rev. xx. 10: ‘And the devil that deceived 
them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone to be tor- 
mented day and night unto the ages of the ages.” They shall 
go through the purifying fireproof (basanisthesontai) ? in ons 
and ons. 

From this passage we see that the devil’s long and terrible 


4 Hell-punishment means in the original text, to go through fireproof. The 
word basanizo (Greek) is derived from a word, meaning purifying by fire. Thus 
the Hell or Gehenna punishment or the ‘* second death”’ will have a purifying 
effect, which is God’s merciful object with his Jast punishment. 
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punishment, testing and purifying as it is, will not be endless, 
the timely and present division “day and night” being used 
in describing the duration of the punishment. Understood in 
this light, the most terrible Gehenna punishment has in it 
some of the hope of eternity, and of the restoration of all 
things. The Gehenna punishment is, therefore, with all its 
terror, only relatively but not absolutely eternal. 

If these two last quoted Scriptures should not be sufficient 
to show the truth of the restoration of all things, especially 
compared with the 15th verse of the same chapter, we can 
refer to the other Scriptures of the same import. See Rev. xxii. 
3: ‘And there shall be no curse any more.” From Paul’s 
writings we may quote Rom. v. 15-19; 1 Cor. xv. 22-28; 
Coloss. i. 17-20; Eph. i. 10, ete. We cite in full the remark- 
able 1 Cor. xv. 22-38. “ For as in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive. But each in his own order: 
Christ the firstfruits ; then they that are Christ’s, at his com- 
ing. Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver up the king- 
dom to God even the Father; when He shall have abolished 
all rule and all authority and power. For He must reign until 
He has put all His enemies under His feet. The last enemy ° 
that shall be abolished is death. For, He put all things in 
subjection under His feet. But when He saith, All things are 
put in subjection, it is evident that He is excepted, who did 
subject all things unto Him. And when all things have been 
subjected unto Him, then shall the son also Himself be sub- 
jected to Him, that did subject all things unto Him, that God 
may be all in all.” ® 

In all such Universalist Scriptures we must never forget 
that the restoration of all things will be made real, not by any 
natural necessity, but altogether by moral or free laws; that 
is, that man even after his fall is created for God, with free 
will, reason and conscience, and that man on account of this 
freedom can let the serpent’s seed stay in his heart. But as 
long as man prefers to sin, he is condemned, suffering the pun- 
ishment thereof, for sin is its own punishment. But all 


8 Luther says about these Scriptures ‘* Der text ist zu gewaltig und will sich nicht 
aus dem Sinn reissen lassen.” 
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through even the most terrible punishment, God does not wish 
for anything higher than man’s turning in faith and love to 
the God of love “ who willeth that all men should be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth.” (1 Tim. ii. 4). 
Among other Scriptures tending to the same truth we may 
quote (2 Peter iii. 9): “The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some count slackness ; but is long suffering to you- 
ward, not wishing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.” Further Rom. xi. 32: “ For God hath 
shut up all unto disobedience, that he might have mercy upon 
all.” Redemption and the restoration of all things based 
thereupon, has its cause inmost in God’s free love (John iii. 16) 
and this love is eternally open, when a sinner lets his evil 
selfish will through punishments, discipline, yea, death, as con- 
taining in itself all the effects of sin, be turned like the prodi- 
gal son to the heavenly Father. For as God showed himself 
merciful through the only Son when he was upon the earth, 
He remains unchangeably loving and merciful in eternity, or 
as long as there is one single sinner who needs atonement. 
There need be no doubt about the possibility of the salvation 
or restoration of all. All denominations agree that it is God’s 
intention to save all who enter the order of grace through 
Christ. ‘“ For God is not the God of disorder, but of order.” 
But there is uncertainty whether the possibility of salvation is 
meant only in this life or after this earthly existence, for all 
eons. According to what we have already said, that God will 
be all in all, there must be a possibility of salvation after death 
has closed our eyes. Otherwise we can not see how God can 
be all in all. Peter says about the possibility of salvation 
even after death in 1 Peter iii. 19-20: “In which also he 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison, which afore- 
time were disobedient, when the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein 
few that is, eight souls were saved through water.” 

In finding Scriptures which seem to darken the clear teach- 
ing about the restoration of all, or God in all, it is our duty 
not to let the seemingly contradictory words overrule these 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVI. —6«18 
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plain teachings, but let the bright lights shine over the dark 
passages. Among Scriptures that clearly point to the restora- 
tion of all is Psalm ciii. 9: “God will not always chide ; 
neither will he keep his anger forever.” When thus God, our 
loving and just Father will not let the sinning suffer punish- 
ment for ever, i.e., remain sinning, it is plain that God’s wrath 
can not last forever, but the whole sinning world will at last 
repent and be united with Christ, the head of the redeemed 
world. 

Isaiah speaks of mercy (Is. xlix. 15 compare Is. xxv. 8), 
“Can a woman forget her sucking child that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, she may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee.” No mother could forget or 
punish her child forever, however criminal it might be. And 
even if that would be possible, our Heavenly Father assures us 
that His love for His children never dies ; His love is undoubt- 
edly able to save, in ways unknown to us, from “the second 
death.” But that there is a final salvation is shown in Paul’s 
prophecy that “ God will be all in all.” All the members in 
the great organism of humanity are to be regarded as organic 
and necessary parts of a whole and perfect organism. It is of 
this organism Paul speaks in 1 Cor. xii. 26: “ And whether 
one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; or one 
member is honored, all the members rejoice with it.” Com- 
pare with this what Paul says in Eph. iv. 11-13, where a full- 
grown man is described as the living organism, in which we 
make the increase of the body unto the building up of itself in 
love, thus being a spiritual and personal organism, but not an 
impersonal, although Christ calls himself the true vine and his 
disciples branches thereof (compare Heb. xi. 40). 

From 1 Cor. xii. 26, above quoted, we gather that the suffer- 
ings befalling the condemned are not eternal. If they were, 
those who are supposed to be saved from Gehenna forever 
would feel sympathy and pity eternally, all through their bliss. 
To avoid this logic or this reasoning, some theologians and 
Bible-readers hold forth that the bliss of the saved would not 
be influenced in the least by the eternal sufferings of uncounted 
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millions. What but the most unchristian selfihness is revealed 
in such views? He did not think so who said: “ And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
Neither the apostle, who said: “For I could wish that I 
myself were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake ” 
(Rom. ix. 3). The true Christian spirit is that of self-sacri- 
ficing, willing obedience and love, always ready to save the 
brethren, finding meat for the spirit in doing the will of the 
Father. 

But even from those who with Paul believe that God is all 
in all, there is often heard a doubt about the truth of the 
apokatastasis doctrine. They say that humanity can lose eter- 
nally a large part of those who would be condemned through 
their unrepented sins without feeling their loss. Against this 
belief we quote (Luke xix. 10): “ For the son of man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” God uses his punish- 
ment (kolasis basanoi) to make the sinner grow into the great 
organism, when he freely turns to Him, either in this zon or 
after the second death. For even if man, through constant 
sin, is lost from the kingdom of God, he still always has his 
will, reason and conscience, the accusations of which many 
theologians call the “ fire of hell.” Man cannot be annihilated, 
although such theories have of late been considered as in 
accordance with God’s holiness and mercy. As nothing on 
earth can be annihilated, although it changes form through 
death, so no eternal or reasonable being can suffer eternal 
death according to the popular meaning of this word. Death 
is rather a door leading to a new higher or lower, happy or 
unhappy condition. It is through death and destruction that 
God calls us to Him (Ps. xe. 3): “ Thou turnest men to 
destruction and sayest, Return ye children of’ men.” But not 
on account of any natural law can man return to God, even 
through the means of death. Only through a free love of God 
ean this be done. 


4 The expressions ‘‘ eternal death’’ and “‘ eternal damnation ”’ cannot be found 
in the Bible. ‘‘ Eternal damnation ’’ comes from a wrong translation in Mark jij. 
29. Tischendorff has ‘‘ eternal sin.’’ -Aionios or eternal has no reference to time, 
but has another meaning, which we will explain later. 
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The death of the body would have been the means of return- 
ing to God, if sin had not interfered. Now death is an entrance 
to the higher and nobler world only for those who love God. 
For the lover of this world, death is the entrance to a state of 
punishment, although not eternal, as we have already proved 
from the Bible. An eternal punishment would be unreason- 
able and useless. Punishment is meant fur amelioration, with- 
out which punishment would be a mere nothing. The mean- 
ing of death in God’s hand, as explained in Heb. ii. 14, 15, is 
that “through death he might bring to death him that hath the 
power of death, that is, the devil ; and might deliver all them 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” At the same time, then, as there is a punishment 
in death, God’s blessed and kind intention is enclosed in death. 
It is meant to prepare for life and a greater happiness than 
this life can offer. Nature itself, in its many forms of devel- 
opment, from the lower to the higher, illustrates this wonderful 
law. Socrates says: “ Death bears life and life bears death.” 
Christ says (John xii. 24 compare 1 Cor. xv. 35-50) : “ Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by 
itself alone; but if it die it: beareth much fruit.” Every new 
development of life is worked through change (metamorphosis), 
death, dissolution, renewal. “See I make all things new,” 
and the seed sown by the Son of man ripens no more than the 
grain of wheat ina moment. Many are the preparing changes, 
through victory after victory, through the bursting of the shell 
into fuller life and clearness, until all is finished and God is all 
in all. Christ has, as the first-born of many brothers, the 
second Adam, shown all who will belong to him and have the 
highest (zonic) life the way to that life, from “the lowest 
parts of the earth,” (Ps. exxxix. 15), from his lowly birth, 
through temptations, cross, death, resurrection, until he sits on 
the right hand of the Father to judge the quick and the dead. 
Even the chosen obey the same great law of . development 
through cross and death, and “ they give not up although the 
body dies, that the soul may be renewed day by day.”’ Christ’s 
living members know that they cannot live his life without 
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sharing his suffering (2 Cor. i. 5; Phil. iii. 10; Col. iii. 24; 
2 Cor. iv. 11, ete.). But as many Christians misunderstand 
the meaning of cross and death, they think that the cross of 
Christ is only a means of grace to the fallen world, and not a 
pledge that this fallen world must be judged and die. They 
think that through Christ’s death they are freed from death, 
but not through or out of the same. ® Of the meaning of the 
cross, even for the individual, the Lord says: “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me. For whosoever would save his life shall 
lose it, and whoscever shall lose his life for my sake shall find 
it (Matt. xvi. 24, 25). In the baptism we confess our death 
with Christ, or that we are willing to lose our life daily, to die 
from “the rudiments of the world” (Col. ii. 29), that we may 
through the death with Christ be raised with him and “ walk 
in newness of life.” ® 

Death is thus necessary, that we may each one personally 
help in the restoration of all things, or “God all in all.” We 
must remember that death alone, without a better life, is not 
sufficient to bring us to the kingdom of Heaven. Well do we 
need to die, to be able to leave this world, which imprisons 
eternal free souls in space and time. But we must already 
have received life from the living God to be able to live in His 
world. Therefore, as the sham life of lie or, life of hell took 
possession of man, when he fell under the power of darkness, 
so he must have the life of God,.the xonic or eternal life, 
before he can live in the kingdom of God. Spiritual death is 
caused by the seed of falsehood and lie. Through the truth 
of God and His lifegiving spirit, man can and ought to be free 
from death in sin and transgression, i.¢., spiritual death. 
Through Christ this lifework can be done in the organism of 
humanity, but not in spite of, but through the free new. will. 


5 The original text has ek thanatose, meaning from or through death, and thus 
death is a means through which we are saved; it is nowhere said that we can 
escape death, although Christ through the grace of God has tasted death for all. 
The sting of death, i.e., its bitterness, is taken away through him. who has suf- 
fered death for all. 

* Luther says in his 94th Thesis: ‘‘One must advise the Christians to follow 
their Head through cross, death and hell.’’ 
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This salvation through death from death and falsehood shall 
cause all tribes and peoples and tongues to cry with a great 
voice: Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and 
honor and power and might be unto our God forever and ever 
(Rev. vii. 9-18). 

Paul speaks in several places about God’s intention to save 
all. and about the real, blessed effect of Christ’s atonement for 
all. “As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive” (Rom. v. 17, 18: 1 Cor. xv. 22). To be made alive in 
Christ is not to be awakened by him to bodily life, but through 
faith in him to receive spiritual or zonic life, such as Christ 
has and gives and often speaks of (John vii. 38; vi. 25, 26): 
“He that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live” 
(an xonic life). Bodily we all die through the sin of Adam 
and through our own part in the fall. But praise be to God, 
who, through his prophets and apostles and only Son, has given 
us. miserable slaves of death, hopes of being made alive in 
Christ once, even if not always immediately after this life, but 
each one in his own time and order (hekastos de en to idio tay- 
mati) (1 Cor. xv. 283). To be made alive in Christ is done 
through faith and love to him, to partake of his holy, rich and 
heavenly (onic) life, 1 Cor. xv. 45: The first man Adam 
became a living soul. The last Adam became a lifegiving 
spirit,” which Scripture plainly shows that spiritual life, right- 
eousness of all, shall be given to all through the second Adam. 
When this is fulfilled, then God becomes all in all. 

During this 2on God becomes all in only very few faithful 
an:! loving men, because only a few allow or suffer themselves 
to be born anew in this world (Matt. vii. 18; Luke xiii. 24). 
Jesus does not give any definite answer to the disciples’ ques- 
tion, whether few or many be partakers of the true kingdom 
of (rod, or saved, but like a wise teacher he tells them “to 


strive to enter in by the narrow door ” of the new birth. No- 


body can be saved through outward means. but only through 
personal conversion and faith in Christ. Salvation without 
holiness is impossible. Therefore our Saviour adds these 


words: “ For many shall seek to enter in and shall not be able,” 
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as long as they seek in the wrong way, and must go through 
the purifying fire of the second death, which is prepared “ for 
the devil and his angels” (Matt. xxv. 41). Who but the 
Lord Himself says: “I, if I be lifted up from the earth will 
draw all men unto myself” (John xii. 32)? By the drawing 
of Christ is meant the attracting power of his spirit, that 
reaches through ons, heavens and hells, yea, through the 
second death, which will effect the Restoration of all things, 
so that all will sometime share the eternal blessed life of Christ. 

But as all have free will, and we well know that not all wish 
to listen to the voice of Christ in this life, we must think of 
Christ’s power of attracting men as lasting even after death 
and through the second death. God’s power is greater than 
we can even think. His holy word shows us that there is sal- 
vation beyond this earthly existence, as true as Christ is the 
same in eternity and a Lord of the quick and the dead, “ which 
all live unto God.” This hope of salvation after death must, 
according to the Bible, be laid partly to hades, (the condition 
after death), and partly to the eons during and after “the - 
second death.” We will in the following give reasons for this 
view. 

How many eons will pass between the time of the Gospel 
and the fulfillment of Paul’s prophecy, ‘“ God all in all,” it is 
impossible to foretell. But we are certain that the Bible fore- 
tells a blessed Restoration, and as a necessary consequence 
“nothing condemned, no death will exist,” because “ Christ 
will draw all men unto him,” and continually all the prodigla 
sons will come to believe that in none else is salvation but in 
Christ, who is the “mediator for the whole world.” “ All 
things are possible for him who believes” God is holy, 
fatherly love, who has given us all, even His only son. 

The salvation of man is depending upon his grace (John 
iii. 16), but does not compel anyone. He lets sin punish itself 


in order to lead man to righteousness. 


Although we find comparatively few Scriptures on the con- 
dition after death, we have some light in the Bible. Peter 
says: “He went and preached unto the Spirits in prison, 


which aforetime were disobedient, when the long-suffering of 
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God waited in the days of Noah” (I Peter iii. 19,20). Com- 
pare 1 Peter iv. 6, where we learn that those who have not 
tasted the knowledge of truth will have an opportunity after 
death if they wish, and may “live according to God in the 
spirit.” How the heathen will have an opportunity to hear 
the word of Christ is shown in Rev. xxii. 2: “The water of 
life streaming in the midst of the street of the new Jerusalem, 
and on each side the tree of life, bearing twelve manner of 
fruit, yielding its fruit every month ; and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations.” 

However long the “ condemned ” may be able to resist God’s 
will on account of their own free will, an eternal resistance is 
impossible in the light of God’s omnipotence. But the longer 
the evil and selfish will of man resists God’s, the deeper is the 
hell-fire which alone can purify the fallen and hardened sinner. 

The redemption of Christ is called eternal in the deepest 
sense of that word (Heb. ix. 12). Therefore it is also forever 
that “the Son of man has come to seek and save the lost.” 
As long as the great heavenly physician is living there will be 
no incurable disease threatening the great organism of human- 
ity. (1 Tim. iv. 10) “We have our hope set on the living 
God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially of them that 
believe.” 

The same road as he, God’s holy son, has gone to his 
heavenly bliss, showing us the way to God by walking it him- 
self, we must walk if we will gain a perfect blessedness; 
namely, the road of cross, humility and death. But our death 
and suffering would be much harder and more bitter if our 
chief had not first died for us, and thus taken away the bitter 
sting of death for each one, who in faithful love for him “ hath 
eternal (xonic) life” (John vi. 47). Eternal life is our 
object. All God’s ways point toward conversion, that we may 
be among those who have eternal, zonic life, and may escape 
eternal punishment. 

After having thus shown that God will sometime be all in 
all, we will now examine what the word “ eternal” means as it 
is used in the Bible. August Valfrid Lénnegren. 


[ro BE CONCLUDED.] 





Eternal Life. 


ARTICLE XX. 
Eternal Life. 


THE phrase, eternal life, or everlasting life, occurs many 
times in the New Testament, but never in the Old. In the 
Jewish mind it was always associated with the reign of Christ ; 
indeed, it was to be enjoyed during his reign. It appears from 
many passages in the New Testament that it was the prevail- 
ing belief that the Messiah would be a temporal king, that his 
throne would be in Jerusalem, and that he would reign forever. 
It was believed that he would never taste death. This belief 
was so firmly fixed in the minds of the twelve apostles that 
when Jesus spoke of his death they could not understand him, 
and Peter rebuked him for uttering such a thought. They lis- 
tened with astonishment to his words, but their faith in his living 
and reigning forever seems not to have been shaken in the least 
by what he said. While Jesus was journeying with the twelve 
to the Mount of Transfiguration, he beguiled the way by con- 
versing with them about matters in which they were deeply 
interested. He inquired of them what men said of him. On 
receiving an answer to his question, he asked them who they 
thought he was. Peter, with characteristic forwardness, replied, 
‘*Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Imme- 
diately he began to show them that he must suffer many things 
of the elders and chief priests, and be put to death. Where- 
upon Peter said, “ Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be 
unto thee” (Matt. xvi. 13-23). Nothing could shake their 
faith in the supposed fact that the Messiah was to live forever. 
Notwithstanding all he had said to them about his death, they 
continued to believe unto the end that the Messiah would never 
see death ; and only a short time before the crucifixion they 
queried which should have the highest office under him as 
king. And when he suffered on the cross they lost all hope, 
saying, “ But we hoped that it was he which should redeem 
Israel” (Luke xxiv. 21). And the same belief was firmly 
cherished by the masses of the people, and by the scribes and 
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Pharisees; all cherished the belief that the Messiah should 
live and reign forever as Israel’s king. When he spoke about 
being lifted up, signifying what death he should die, the people 
answered him, “ We have heard out of the law that the Christ 
abideth forever: and how sayest thou, The Son of man must 
be lifted up? who is this Son of man?” (John xii. 84). 

Believing that the Messiah was to reign forever, and reign 
in splendor as a mighty king, the Jews looked forward with 
longing to the time of his appearance, feeling assured that 
under his everlasting reign they should enjoy national pros- 
perity and be blessed in a higher degree than any other people 
in the earth. Hence they could well say, Happy is he who 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God, referring to those who 
should have the privilege of living under the reign of king 
Messiah. 

But what would be the fate of those who had lived and died 
before the Messiah appeared and sat upon his throne? Would 
the reign of the Messiah be of any benefit to them? They had 
gone to the underworld to dwell with the shades in that strange 
abode. The Messiah’s kingdom could not be established there, 
and to the dwellers in that shadowy land the glory and honor 
of Christ’s reign must be unknown. Of course there was a 
strong desire cherished by all the children of Abraham to enjoy 
the blessings permitted them who should be so fortunate as to 
be alive when the Messiah should sit upon the throne of David 
in Jerusalem, and wield the sceptre of power over his people 
forever. At length the doctrine was developed that they who 
had been faithful observers of the religion of Moses, should 
they die before the coming of Christ, would be permitted to 
return to life again, and enjoy their families and their estates 
once more under the everlasting reign of the Messiah. The 
Pharisees accepted this doctrine, but the Sadducees rejected 
it. Josephus says: “The Pharisees believe that souls have an 
immortal vigor in them, and that under the earth there will be 
rewards and punishments, according as they have lived virtu- 
ously or viciously in this life ; and the latter are to be detained 
in an everlasting prison, but that the former shall have power 
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to revive and live again” (Ant. xviii. 1-3). This evidently 
means that the good should be permitted to return again to 
this life and live as they did before death, though in conditions 
more favorable to prosperity and happiness. Prof. Norton, in’ 
a note on Matt. xxii. 23-30, says: “During his (Christ’s) 
reign, as they believe, those who had been raised from the dead 
would live again on earth, and enjoy its pleasures without 
exposure to death.” Other commentators, as Kenrick, notice 
this peculiar belief of the Pharisees. But it does not seem 
necessary to quote other authorities in support of this. It will 
be noticed that the discussion between the Sadducees and the 
Saviour on the subject of the resurrection proceeds on the 
theory of the resurrection which the Pharisees accepted, and is 
not at all in harmony with the Christian doctrine of the resur- 
rection as Christ enunciated it, and as it is accepted in our 
churches to-day. 

It is evident that the hope of returning to life to enjoy its 
pleasures without exposure to death, under the everlasting 
reign of Christ, must have been a powerful incentive and stim- 
ulus to the believer to be worthy of such a resurrection. Under 
the influence of this belief the people must have been incited 
to a life of noble endeavor, in accordance with the religion of 
Moses. This belief appealed to their love of sensual pleasures ; 
and the young and the old would naturally ask what they must 
do to be sure of attaining such a life,—a life which was to have 
noend. This was the eternal life. The young man who came 
to Jesus, saying “ What shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life ?”” was influenced by the common desire to return to life 
and enjoy again his family and his estates under the everlast- 
ing reign of Christ, and the fact that he was a man of wealth 
might have caused him to be more in earnest in his desire to 
return to life again. It was natural that such a man would be 
very anxious to be fully worthy of being raised from the dead 
and restored to his possessions when the Messiah should appear 
and ascend his throne. As it was only the worthy who should 
be permitted to return to life in this manner, it was called the 
resurrection of the just. No others were permitted to partici- 
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pate in it; so it was believed. The great question with all at 
that time was, What shall I do that I may be worthy to be 
raised from the dead? They had no doubt that all who should 
be raised would be happy, but they did not believe that all 
would be raised. A great change has been effected in respect 
to this matter, for it is now the general belief that all will be 
raised, and the great query is, What shall I do that I may be 
happy in the resurrection ? 

In the case supposed by the Sadducees, the remarkable scene 
is presented of seven men returning from death to enjoy their 
possessions under the reign of Christ in Judea. Each man 
was to have his wife and re-establish his family as it was before 
death. But seven men married the same woman in turn, and 
now on their restoration to life each claims her for his own; 
but how can their claims be adjusted? . Which shall have a 
wife? and which must go without? The Sadducees evidently 
thought that this question presented difficulties which could 
not be reconciled with the Pharisees’ doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. The Saviour easily brushed their objections aside as if 
no stronger than cobwebs by simply enunciating the true doc- 
trine of the resurrection. 

The result of this brief investigation is that the eternal life 
which the Pharisees believed in was the life to be lived under 
the everlasting reign of Christ in Judea, and to be enjoyed 
only by the just who, though they had died before the 
coming of Christ; would be found worthy of being restored to 
life in the flesh to participate in the joys and pleasures of his 
reign. This is the eternal life in which the Pharisees believed, 
and we do not find that they are represented in the New Testa- 
ment as holding any view different from this. 

But Jesus did not come to bea temporal prince, or to estab- 
lish a kingdom in Judea for the special benefit of the Jewish 
nation. His kingdom was not an earthly one. He himself 
says, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” He came to estab- 
lish the reign of truth and righteousness on earth, and to make 
men his subjects by bringing them under the reign of his 
truth. Thus his kingdom was heavenly in its nature, and he 
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reigns over the minds and hearts of men, and effects their tem- 
poral interests only by illuminating their minds and shedding 
holy influences upon their hearts by gospel agencies. Yet 
Jesus was in the habit of applying words and phrases to his 
spiritual kingdom or reign which the Pharisees applied to the 
kingdom or reign of the Messiah in their view of it. Hence 
he often speaks of eternal life to be enjoyed in his kingdom or 
under his reign. But evidently eternal life cannot have such 
meaning in his use of the phrase as the Pharisees attached to 
it. They attached to it a literal meaning; but he gave it a 
spiritual meaning, as he gave a spiritual meaning to king, 
kingdom, reign, and the like. He defines the term when he 
says, “ And this is life eternal, that they should know thee the 
only true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ” (John xvii. 3). And this is the meaning which the 
Saviour attaches to the phrase whenever he uses it. He says 
to the woman of Samaria, of whom he had asked a drink, 
“ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall become 
in him a well of water springing (welling) up into eternal 
life” (John iv. 14). That is, his gospel received through 
faith would be a source or fountain of spiritual refreshing, 
giving tone and character to the life. Again the Saviour says, 
“He that believeth hath eternal life” (John vi. 47). The true 
believer enjoys it as a present possession. Though the phrase 
was borrowed from the current belief of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, in which it has a literal meaning, Jesus adopted it, giving 
it a spiritnal meaning that it might designate the life which 
they enjoy who become his subjects through faith, and thus 
attain to citizenship under him as King of truth and righteous- 
ness. Hence it lost its old-time signification and took on a 
new meaning, though the Rabbis continued to use it as they 
had been accustomed to do. 

It is evident that eternal life, as the Saviour uses it, can be 
gained only through faith in him. Through faith in him one 
gains a view of God, of his character and purposes of grace 
concerning man, of his providence, of the future world, and 
also gains aspirations for spiritual possessions, which can be 
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gained in no other way. Eternal life denotes a moral and 
spiritual state attained through faith in Christ. It has no 
reference to continued existence as used by Christ and the 
apostles, though it did denote endless existence as used by the 
scribes and Pharisees. It seems hardly necessary to remark 
that eternal life and everlasting life have precisely the same 
meaning, since they are merely different forms of translating 
the same Greek words. 

This exegesis will be an aid to the right understanding of 
certain passages of Scripture which have been the subject of 
dispute; for instance, Matt. xxv. 46, in which Jesus says, 
“ These shall go away into eternal punishment; but the right- 
eous into eternal life.” As eternal life‘has been shown to be 
the moral or spiritual life which the Christian enjoys through 
faith, to go into life eternal can mean nothing more than to 
enter into the state of peace and spiritual enjoyment which the 
‘Christians were permitted to do when the Mosaic dispensation 
came to its end and the power of the Jew was broken, and the 
oppressors of the Christians entered upon a long period of 
depression and calamity. The eternal punishment and the 
eternal life were both to be experienced in this world. 

It is necessary to bear in mind these two meanings of eternal 
life, one as used by the scribes, and the other as used by 
Jesus, else confusion will be experienced. There may be 
instances of its use in the conversations of the apostles with 
their Master, in which the meaning they attached to the phrase 
may not be clear. It is evident that their views on all subjects 
were at first like those of the scribes and Pharisees, and that it 
was only after their minds became enlightened that they saw 
the truth as it is in Jesus. It is interesting to read the dis- 
cussions between the Saviour and the Pharisees when he uses 
their forms of expression, to which he gives a spiritual mean- 
ing. They cannot understand him, and think him a fool, or 
crazy, or possessed of a devil. And no wonder. His words 
have one meaning to them, but a very different meaning to 
him who has learned of Jesus. Eternal life.as used by the 
scribes has a meaning very different from that which the 
Saviour gives it. W. R. French. 





The Holy Ghost. 


ARTICLE XXI. 
The Holy Ghost. 


Is there a Trinity? Not is there a Trinity of three co-equal, 
eo-eternal, con-substantial, infinite Gods, in whom nobody can 
understandingly believe; but are there three divine Persons 
intimately related to each other, and conjointly engaged in the 
administration of human affairs, in whom the reasoning Chris- 
tian can consistently believe? The answer to this question 
depends on the meaning attached to the phrase “‘ Holy Ghost.” 
It is generally. agreed that God the Father is a Person,—hear- 
ing, seeing, understanding, loving, working, as a person. It is 
also admitted that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is a person ; 
but who or what is the Holy Ghost? The controversy carried 
on for many centuries between the Unitarian and Trinitarian 
wings of the Church has been almost entirely limited to the 
single question whether Christ is or is not equal to the Father. 
Disprove the deity of Christ, and the old Orthodox idea of a 
Trinity vanishes ; admit the deity of the Son, and immediately 
the question arises, who or what is the Holy Ghost? Is hea 
Person, or is it only an attribute—a manifestation—of the 
Supreme Being? 

In our somewhat limited reading of Christian literature, 
both ancient and modern, we have gained but scanty informa- 
tion on this important subject. It almost seems that the deity 
of Christ having been established by proof deemed sufficient, 
the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit was assumed 
without investigation to complete a Triad. 

The undeniable facts are easily stated. The New Testament 
is entirely silent on the deity of the Holy Spirit. The inter- 
polation, however, in 1 John v. 8, “ There are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one,” though not quoted as authority by 
any respectable Biblical scholar, proves two things: First, 
when this ancient interpolation was written some people 
believed in a Trinity. Second, its author felt that the Scrip- 
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tures were not sufficiently explicit on this point, and therefore 
kindly added these words to help St. John express his belief. 
The three holy{names,—Father, Son and Holy Spirit,—come 
down to us fromthe lips of Jesus, but without any hint of their 
equality ; and the Apostles’ Creed, an ancient and probably one 
of the most ancient written confessions of faith extant, repeats the 
three names, but with no intimation of a triune God, or of the 
deity of the third person. Thus, the nearer we approach the 
age of Christ, the less Trinitarianism is discernible; while as 
we recede from it towards the dark ages, the more distinctly is 
the doctrine enunciated. At the Council of Nice, A.D. 325, 
after long and warm@discussion, it was voted that “the Holy 
Ghost is God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, 
and of the same substance as the Father.” Ever after this was 
the creed of a majority of Christians. 

The Athanasian Creed, so called, probably framed or fin- 
ished many years later, merely emphasizes and intensities the 
Nicene. These creeds have been the basis on which all the 
Trinitarian symbols of faith have since been reared. To an 
impartial critic, they seem to be the labored efforts of honest 
men to set forth in words the unspeakable and unthinkable 
theory of three infinities constituting one. They only render 
the darkness of uncertainty more obscure. The Roman Church 
teaches as an article of faith essential to salvation, “ that the 
Son, the second Person in the Trinity, proceeds from the 
Father by an eternal procession; and the Holy Ghost, the 
third Person in the Trinity, proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, by an eternal procession.” Nearly all Evangelical 
churches adhere to the ancient dogma, and express it in simi- 
lar language. The Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 


chism, prepared for children, asserts that “there are three 
Persons in the Godhead,—the Father, the Son, and the Holy 


Ghost; and these three are the same in substance, and equal in 
power and glory.” In the Longer Catechism the idea is stated 


at greater length and less clearness. Even our Winchester 
““Profession of Faith” seems to make provision for a Trini- 


tarian to join our church. “We believe in one God, revealed 
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in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of grace.” 
Whatever may have been the views of the author of this Pro- 
fession, the initial capital letters indicate three persons. 

Explicit and definite as these creeds and confessions seem, 
they radiate no clear light and bring to view no distinct object. 
This is not strange. Every human effort to grasp the infinite, 
—to find out God to perfection,—necessarily ends in failure. 
Men of the largest mental capacity can only dimly discern the 
spiritual and the divine; and the most carefully arranged for- 
mula of faith is merely the exponent of the infinite Unknown. 
A finite plus countless finites never reaches infinity. Infinity 
cannot be divided or explained. The deity is a nebulous haze 
in the theological heavens that can never be resolved into per- 
sons or points. Neither philosophy nor science has anything 
to say about God. In our ignorance and uncertainty only one 
way out can be found; we can appeal to Revelation. Now, 
what does the Bible teach, and what does it compel its candid 
students to believe respecting the Trinity, and especially the 
third Person in the Trinity ? 

To constitute a genuine trinity, not one person and two 
things, not two persons and one thing, but three persons are 
required. Omitting all inquiry about substance, equality and 
eternity, does the Bible make mention of three notable persons 
worthy to be called a Trinity? It speaks often of God the 
Father asa Person. He has memory, affection, understanding, 
will and indwelling power, and. all the characteristics of per- 
sonality. He is the first Person. Jesus the Christ is a Person. 
On earth, in the material body, he talked, moved about, loved, 
prayed, tried to reform and save, as any other person might. 
He died, but rose again. He still lives. He is in heaven at 
the right hand of God, making intercession for us as a Person. 
He is the second Person. Is there a third? Is the Holy: 
Ghost a person? If so, then the three are worthy to be called 


a divine Trinity ; if not, then there is only a divine Duality. 


In our way of thinking, the solution of the problem depends 
entirely on the answer we give to the question, Is the Holy 


Ghost a person ? 
NEW SERIES, VOL. XXVI. 19 
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To us the phrase “ Holy Ghost” seems very inelegant, if not 
irreverent. In the once popular superstition of the ignorant, 
a ghost was an apparition, a spectre, the hazy outline of the 
soul of a dead person, that haunted cemeteries in the night, 
and sometimes unveiled his ghastly form in the habitations of 
the living. The word does not suggest anything sacred or 
divine, but something horrible. The American members of 
the Committee that recently revised the translation of the 
Bible wished in every instance to substitute spirit for ghost, 
but their more conservative English brethren outvoted them, 
and retained the old rendering. The Greek word pneuwma 
invariably means spirit. The phrase “ Holy Spirit” suggests 
something pure, good and attractive; and in reading the 
Scriptures every clergyman ought to use the living word 
“spirit” instead of the obsolete word “ghost.” Ghost is 
negative: spirit, positive: a ghost is unreal; a spirit is a 
reality: the one suggests a bodiless shadow ; the other, per- 
sonality. The Holy Spirit may be a divine Person. 

But spirit does not necessarily signify a person. We often 
use the word in the sense of essence, to signify the impersonal 
soul of things. Thus we speak of public spirit, of the spirit of 
the age, of music, of poetry, of a class of people, esprit du 
corps. The root idea of spirit is breath. Inspired is breathed 
in; expired is breathed out; conspired, breathed together,— 
plotted mischief in whispers. . This root meaning is sometimes 
apparent in Scripture phraesology. John xx. 22: “Jesus 
“breathed on them (the disciples) and saith unto them, Receive 
ye the Holy Spirit "—the sacred breath; as if the spirit and 
the breath were correlate. In several passages an influence 
vital as breath, pure and invigorating as the air, is described 
as falling upon people. There seems to have been some con- 
nection between the rushing, mighty wind that filled the house, 
and the Holy Spirit that filled the Apostles on the day of Pen- 
tecost. God breathed into Adam’s nostrils the breath of life, 
and he became a living soul. John said, “He that cometh 
after me . . . shall baptize you with (immerse you in) 
the Holy Spirit,” the inspiring breath of God. Jesus, in the 
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synagogue, “ because I am the anointed one, the Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me.” In other words, he was inspired, 
breathed upon by the Deity. , 

The ancient prophets believed that God by frequent voli- 
tion, caused all the changing phenomena of creation, provi- 
dence and destruction; but Christian teachers inform us that 


“God is a spirit,” omnipresent and unchangeable. The 


moment Adam’s lungs were ready,—the moment an infant’s 
. lungs are ready,—the breath rushes in. God neither comes 
nor goes ; but the Holy Spirit does. It is a power, an influ- 


ence, manifested now here, now there. It is ever divine, but — 


it seems to have limitations. A mental influence must ema- 
nate from some mind,—some person ; and it is easiest to sup- 
pose that the Sacred Spirit influence emanates from some 
great but finite mind. Assuming this, the question at once 
- returns, “ Who is the Holy Spirit, and what place does he 
occupy in the kingdom of God?” An answer, plausible and 
satisfactory, may be obtained by considering the order of crea- 
tion. Naturalists informs us that there is a finely graduated 
scale of life and intelligence, extending from the lowest to the 
highest types of being ;—from the half vegetable polypus up 
through countless grades of reptiles, insects, fishes, birds and 
beasts, to man, the head of the animal kingdom. Analogy 
suggests a similar gradation of beings in the spiritual realm. 
God has many children. At the creation of earth, and at the 
birth of Christ, hosts of His sons shouted for joy. As one 
star differeth from another in glory, though all are stars, so 
may these inhabitants of heaven. The young soul just arrived 
in Paradise,—the realm of perfect light, beauty and love,— 
may be at first so small, weak and ignorant as to be “lost in 
wonder, love, and praise.” Above such, rank above rank, 
every one in his own order, are the loving cherubim, the wise 
seraphim, messenger angels, archangels, principalities, powers, 
up, up, to the Son who is nearest the Father. The one near- 
est the Christ, may be the Holy Spirit. Admit this, and we 
can think of him as a divine and exalted Person who takes an 
interest in human affairs, and plays an important part in the 
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world’s salvation ; who pours a holy influence on waiting souls, 
and thus enables them to write sacred books and to preach the 
Gospel ; who communes with the humble and is a light to 
their feet; who guided the wings of the dove that descended 
on Jesus after his haptism; who kindled the flaming tongues 
on the heads of the apostles; and who comforts every tried 
and troubled Christian, by bringing to his remembrance the 
consoling words of the Master. This theory is not categori- 
cally set forth in the New Testament, but it may be inferred 
as the plain meaning of many passages. 

In view of the then near and solemn hour when the Shep- 
herd would be smitten and the sheep scattered in fear and dis- 
- may, Jesus said to his disciples, John xiv. 16, “ I will pray the 
Father, and he shall send you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you forever.” A minute after, he added, v. 26, “ The 
Comforter, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my 
name, shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” Several 
luminous points are here noticeable: The Comforter is the 
Holy Spirit. The pronouns, he and whom, are applied to 
him as a person. He is an immortal person ; he will “ abide 
forever ” ;—never go away, never die. He is not God, and not 
Christ ; but a Person whom the Father sends at the request of 
the Son. From the fact that he comes and goes, we infer that 
he is not omnipresent,—and not infinite; yet he is a person of 
vast knowledge and power. Stored in his capacious mind, are 
all the truths, and all the means needful for administering 
consolation. Without vocal utterance, he can commune with 
the human soul. From all these considerations, it seems to 
to us fair to assume what the Church has ever taught, that the 
Holy Spirit is a divine Person. 

Again, the risen Saviour, in his last instructions to his 
chosen disciples, said, Matt. xxviii. 16,“Go . . teach all 
nations, baptizing them in (into) the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit.” We do not question the propriety 
or value of water baptism, but it seems to us that the great 
Teacher spake of something of far more importance than the 
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immersing of the mortal body in water. It is hard to believe 
that in that supreme moment, the world’s Redeemer merely 
revealed to the Apostles an incantation—a talismanic charm— 
which, repeated at the moment of water baptism, would have a 
saving efficacy. This would not be strange in the mouth of a 
weak-minded man or an impostor, but Christ must have had in 
mind his own kind of baptism, a spiritual baptism. In effect, 
he said, “Go to all nations, and by preaching the Gospel, 
immerse them into the name, nature and characteristics of the 
divine Three, that they may be, and know that they are, the- 
ists, believers in the one true God, Christians, followers of 
Christ, and spiritual members of the family that commune 
with the Holy Spirit.” Such a charge befits the occasion, the 
Speaker and the Christian ministry in all ages. Go—Chris- 
tianize and spiritualize, and thus save all mankind. Doing 
this, is carrying on my work ; and it is all that is needed. All 
clergymen in administering the rite of water baptism, use that 
ancient formula; but the strict Unitarian must feel that there 
is incongruity if not real absurdity in saying, “1 baptize thee 
into the name, nature and characteristics of the Father who is 
a person, and the Son who is a person, and the Holy Spirit 
which is not a person.” God is a spirit; and being baptized 
into Him is being immersed into His spirit; and if the Holy 
Spirit only means God’s spirit, the last clause in the formula 
is redundant. Its meaning is all expressed in the first clause. 
The three names were evidently intended to indicate a group ; 
but a father, a son, and someth’-.g eise, do not constitute a 
group, but a pair anda thing. «he only way that the formula 
can be understood, is to sun~ose that the Holy Spirit is a per- 
son,—the third Person ix the holy Trinity. 

The Apostolic Benediction which clergymen love to repeat, 
and Christians love to hear, at the close of a religious service, 
is also another distinct enunciation of the divine Group of 
three. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all.” 
(11 Cor. xiii. 13). This is a wish, a prayer, and a promise. 
From each of the three Persons, a characteristic blessing is 
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invoked. May the love of the God who is love, the grace of 
Christ,who came to save, and the communion of the Comforter 
who was‘sent to instruct us in all things needful, be with you 
all. Viewed in this light, every word in the Benediction is 
replete with meaning, suggestion and promise. By it the hum- 
ble and trusting soul is made to feel that he has a Father, a 
Saviour, and a Comforter, neither of whom will ever forsake 
him. But if a personality be denied to the third member of 
the Group, the beauty and sweetness of the benediction entirely 
vanish, 

Further, the concept of the Holy Spirit as a person, if not 
proven, is at least sanctioned by most of the many passages in 
which the name occurs. To cite them all, would be tedious ; 
a few will answer our purpose. “ After Jesus through the 
Holy Spirit had given commandments to the apostles.” They 
were two; and one was the intelligent, personal agent of the 
other. “ Ye shall receive power after the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you.” The power was evidently the ability to work won- 
ders and to speak with new tongues ; and this power was com- 
municated not by the Father, nor by the Son, but by another 
person. In God the great Spirit, “we live, move and have 
our being” always. He neither comes to us nor goes from 
us. “They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 
Not God or Christ, but the Holy Spirit imparted this linguis- 
tic ability. Christ “being by the right hand of God exalted, 
and having received the promise of the Holy Ghost.” Here 
the Group of three re-appears :—the central Person, the Person 
on his right hand, and the one promised. “The gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” A gift implies a giver; and the Giver of all 
good bestowed this rich gift upon man. “Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit.” The Infinite One cannot be grieved. If Paul 
had meant Christ, he would have said so. .Only a person can be 
grieved ; and the reference must have been to the third Person. 
“ Well spake the Holy Spirit by Isaiah” and the other proph- 
ets. ‘“ Holy men of old spake as they were moved upon by 
the Holy Ghost.” From this statement, the old Orthodox ref- 
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erence is plausible that the third Person was the angel that 
sometimes appeared in human shape to the Patriarchs both in 
dreams and open vision; that burned in the bush seen by 
Moses; that went with the Israelites through the wilderness ; 
that guided the pen of inspiration ; and that was often mani- 
fested in the New Testament age. This theory is neither 
unscriptural nor unreasonable ; it is only the supposition that 
the infinite First Cause, in His dealings with mankind, employs 
an agent whom we have learned to call the Holy Spirit. 

_ Again, admit this theory of the third Person, and many 
experiences in human life that otherwise must remain dark, 
become luminous with celestial light. Man is justly called a 
creature of moods. Often the cause of his changing moods 
may be traced to natural influences ; but after tracing them to 
the laws of association and the force of surroundings, there 
remain some changes in the mind that seem to reveal a spirit- 
ual ministration. For example, the minister sits at his desk, 
trying to compose a discourse for his pulpit. He knows the 
needs of the people to whom he is to preach; he knows his 
duty ; and knows that the spirit of the Infinite is all around 
him; but his feelings are cold, and his thoughts wander; he 
lays down his pen in despair. He intensely desires to do well, 
but he lacks the mental power. Suddenly and unexpectedly 
light breaks in upon his soul ; glittering and glorious thoughts 
come without his bidding ; vast areas of facts and truth open 
before him, and eloquence drops from his pen in convincing 
words. Who flashes in the light and inspires the ideas? An 
easy answer is, the Comforter. The careless, selfish, sensuous 
sinner is pursuing the uneven tenor of his devious ways, with- 
out having or wishing to have any knowledge of God 
or any Christian hope or noble aim. Years pass, changes 
occur, but he only grows more grovelling in mind and harder 
of heart. Suddenly some Power from without seizes him, 
opens his blind eyes, softens his stony heart. As never before 
he perceives his own lost condition, the blackness of sin and 
the beauty of holiness. Grief comes to his heart, tears moisten 
his eyes and his thoughts shape themselves into an intense 
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yearning for a higher life. Prayers and resolves are made, and 
the mental revolution goes on until the man is born again, and 
enters into righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
What is the invisible power in this case? It is safe to say, the 
Holy Spirit. A Christian is dying. In his pain, distress, 
weakness and fear, he has ceased to think of his Saviour, and 
lost his hope of a higher life. A cloud shadows his soul. He 
is almost gone when suddenly his eyes kindle with divine ligh*, 
the celestial city becomes visible ; angels beckon him to come; 
and his spirit floats away in a chariot of glory. What pro- 
duced this glorious change? What took place in his brain 
that made his last thoughts so brilliant? Let casuists and 
metaphysicians say what they please respecting the influence 
of dying nerves on the mind, the Christian solution is, the mes- 
senger of God, the Comforter flashed in the light and brought 
to remembrance the cheering revelations of Christ. 

This is the exposition of nearly all divines of all past times, 
and it seems to be clearly set forth in the New Testament. 
We humbly confess our inability to explain how the Com- 
forter influences man,—with what delicate touches or soft 
breathing, he stirs the human soul; purely spiritual matters 
are beyond our comprehension ; but we firmly believe the 
cheering fact of divine impressions. We are not squeamish. 
Without a blush we confess a liking for the old Bible, the old 
opinions and ideas of the Church, and the old formulas of bap- 
tism, benediction, and the old doxologies and ascriptions of 
praise. To our taste, faith and feelings, the modern, unita- 
rian revisions of some of these symbols have greatly marred 
their sweetness and beauty. Consider, for example, the Dox- 
ology our fathers used to sing with so much unction : 

‘* Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below, 


Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” , 


This stanza is perfect in statement and sentiment. First, 
there is a call to praise the Author of all blessings; then a call 
to the inhabitants of earth and heaven to praise Him; and 
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then a specification :—praise the Father, praise the Son our 
Saviour of whom God said, “ Let all the angels worship Him,” 
and praise the Holy Ghost to whom we are so often and so 
greatly indebted for guidance and comfort. Compare this, 
with the last two lines of the revised version : 
‘* Praise Him above, ye heavenly throng, 
Praise God our Father, in your song.”’ 

“Throng” is unscriptural and inelegant. No inspired 
writer ever speaks of the throng of heaven. “In your song,” 
is a needless phrase thrown in to fill out the line and make the 
rhyme. This mutilation of the dear old stanza, seems to us 
sacriligious ; if not a sin, a fault hard to forgive. It hurts our 
feelings. We preach Christ ; we love him; we exhort all to 
learn of him and find rest to their souls ; our hearts burn with 
reverence and gratitude ; and then at the close of the service, 
we stand up and ignore his existence as a praiseworthy being. 
We cannot help wishing that in our next new hymn book, the 
old, beautiful and expressive form of words should be inserted. 

As our choirs usually read the music and words found in 
Evangelical hymn and tune books, we still sometimes hear in 
our churches the grand, old ascription of praise, “ Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. As it was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end.” 
But the grand old Gloria may share the fate of the Doxology. 
The spirit that spoiled the one, could spoil the other. Some 
ruthless hand may insert an interpolation, so that it shall sing, 
“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to something 
else called the Holy Ghest.” 

Besides all this, there is hope, comfort, consolation for the 
world, in the New Testament revelation of the Trinity. God 
is a spirit that is everywhere and always working by unchang- 
ing laws. He is not, however, restricted to law ; He employs 
means and messengers. Among those employed for the salva- 
tion of the human race, are Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

While robed in flesh, Jesus personally preached that Gos- 
pel which is “ the power of God unto salvation.” He founded 
a Church that would in all ages be “the pillar and ground of 
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the truth,” and assured his disciples that the Holy Spirit 
would come and abide with them forever. Ever since, these 
two mighty agencies have been at work in the world uplifting 
mankind. It is written, “the Spirit and the Bride say, come, 
. . . and take the water of life freely.” This is neither 
poetry nor allegory, but the enunciation of a sublime fact. So 
far as the Church,—the Bride, the Lamb’s Wife, the Mother 
of us all,—has extended, it has ever been calling sinners to 


repentance; and many millions have been led into the one 
true Fold, by its tender earnest ministrations. The other mis- 


sionary agency—the Holy Ghost—in words that make no 
wavelets of sound in the air, but are distinctly heard by the 


mental ear, is ever calling the heavy-laden and famishing to 
come and slake their thirst at the living fountain from whence 


gushes love and truth, and find rest to their souls. He visits 
lands that the Church has not reached, and uses a persuasion 


whose eloquence she cannot equal. He does not wait for the 


revivalist to come along and get up a revival of religion, but 1s 
all the time and everywhere restraining, inspiring, Christianiz- 
ing all souls. He does not wait for the slow sailing ship to 


carry out the foreign missionary ; he was in India before Jud- 


son arrived, and preached the Gospel to the Hindus before any 
English-speaking clergyman had learned a syllable of Hindo- 
stanee. Thus, by the Holy Spirit, the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation, hath been manifested to all men. And not 
in vain; untold millions of heathen souls have been lifted up 
by this divine means; and the good work is still going on. 

It is true that all this may be called mere imagination; and 
those who persist in refusing to go beyond common sense and 


matter of fact, may turn away from our theorizing with indif- 
ference and perhaps contempt. Be it so. Religion is not a 
science. Its revelations and deductions soar far above mate- 
rial philosophy. He who has no imagination, can have but 
very little religion. We are told that anthracite coal was 
once wood ; that wood was once gas and vapor, and that the 
germs of the life that grew into vegetation were once proto- 
plasm. And further, that all vitality once existed in the force 
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of an intelligent Will. Most of this is mere guesswork ; but 
we accept it with pleasure. Imagination plays a conspicuous 
part in this theory, but it is reasonable and therefore satisfac- 
tory. But the theory that intelligent spirit never moves mat- 
ter nor inspires mind,—that all the achievements of art, sci- 
ence, invention, faith, hope, love, are only the results of the 
molecular action of the human brain,—is not plausible or 
pleasant. Instinctively we feel that the lever does not lift, but 
the hand that presses the lever, whether it be visible or invisi- 


ble. Christianity introduces us to a realm of spiritual beings 
possessing intelligence and will power. The moment we cross 
the threshhold of Revelation, we enter this realm, and find 
ourselves in the presence of persons not clothed in perisha- 


ble flesh. The Infinite One is above all. Below Him, is His 


family ;—an innumerable company of angels and spirits of just 
men made perfect. Conspicuous among them are the well- 


beloved Son, and the Holy Spirit Messenger. They watch us 


from their holy heights, and are all interested in our welfare. 


They would have us be more pure, loving and happy ; and 
when even one sinner repents, they rejoice. They are not 


powerless. They whisper to our souls, and perhaps lead us 
with their soft hands. We cannot prove this hypothesis to be 
correct ; Revelation is not susceptible of proof ; but itis plausi- 


ble, pleasant and satisfactory. It may be imagination, but to 
us it is very beautiful. 


Finally, we cannot see that our Trinitarianism clashes with 
any Universalist idea of the Gospel. We cun believe it, and 


still believe in the Winchester Profession of Faith, including 
the final triumph of good over evil. We have not the vanity 


to suppose that any one will be converted by this imperfect 
article, but we beg for a candid and careful study of this some- 
what new explanation of Orthodox Trinitarianism. 


I. C. Knowlton. 





The Countess of Conway. 


ARTICLE XXII. 


The Countess of Conway. 


In Dr. J. W. Petersen’s great work in advocacy and 
defense of the final salvation of all mankind, which appeared 
in Germany under the general title of The Restoration of all 
Things, in three volumes, folio, between the years 1700 and 
1710, we find a mention, Vol. I. p 85, e¢ seg. of an English 
Countess, who had not very long before avowed his favorite 
doctrine and maintained it in a small work which he had seen 
in a Latin translation. He met with it in a volume known to 
the learned under the title of Opuscula Philosophica,—or 
Philosophical Tracts—which had been published at Amsterdam 
ten years previously. Of the authoress he knew neither her 
name nor title, but only her nationality and rank. He had, 
however, been informed by the preface that she was a woman 
extra secum erudita, learned beyond her sex, well-skilled in 
Greek and Latin, and familiar especially with philosophy, 
ancient as well as modern. From this translation he copied 
into his own work several passages which expressed his views 
and suited his purpose. 

Dr. Whittemore, in the second enlarged and improved edi- 
tion of his Modern History of Universalism,? which appeared 
in 1860, called attention to Petersen’s mention of the English 
Countess, and translated the passages from her tract which 
Petersen had copied, but was able to give no further informa- 
tion about her. 


1 The full title of this work, so important to the history of Universalism, both 
ancient and modern, is, Mvoryoiov Anoxatactacews [lavtev : Oder, Das 
Geheimniss der Wiederbringung Aller Dinge. (The Mystery of the Restoration of 
All Things). Pamphylia 1700, 1703, 1710. Theifirst volume was published anony- 
mously. 

2 Of this edition, only the first volume, devoted exclusively to Universalism in 
Europe, was published, the death of the author occurring not long after its appear- 
ance. A second volume on Universalism in America, was to have followed, a task 
which Dr. Eddy has since so well accomplished. Dr. Whittemore’s volume 
now out of print, and should be re-published, with such corrections and improve- 
ments as the study of our history and the additions to our Historical Library 
would enable the editor to make. 
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Although I have been acquainted with The Restoration of 
All Things, and Petersen’s notice of the English Countess for 
many years, and though I have annually read many hundred 
and often several thousand pages of catalogues of old and sec- 
ond-hand books, in English, French and German, I have 
looked in vain for the Opuscula Philosophica, or what I sup- 
posed might have been the original English from which Peter- 
sen’s tract was translated, till a few months ago, when it was 
advertised by an antiquarian bookseller in Germany, and I was 
fortunate enough to secure it. 

Several circumstances combine to give to this little work an 
exceptional interest. It is evidently rare; it was written more 
than two centuries ago, and by a woman of rank and fortune 
who naturally moved in a circle quite apart from pursuits indi- 
cated by this book, and who entertained some opinions which 
were probably as unpopular as they were uncommon. Besides, 
it might reasonably be expected that in the history of the 
authoress we should catch glimpses, by side lights at least, of 
others who were associated in life with her and may have sym- 
pathized with her in her religious opinions and hopes. All 
these considerations will, I trust, be my apology for occupying 
the pages of the QUARTERLY with some account of the tract 
and its author. 

The copy of the Opuscula Philosophica now before me is a 
small volume of 648 pages in what we should call 18 mo., 
neatly bound in vellum, and though it has evidently passed 
through several hands during its two hundred years of exist- 
ence, is still in excellent condition. As its title indicates, it is 
not a single work, but is made up of three separate tracts, with 
no other bond to unite them than the common philosophical 
cast of each. The whole work has its title-page, preface and 
a dedication to the Dauphin of France, while each separate 
part has also its own title-page and preface. It is the first 
tract, only, of 144 pages, that I am at present concerned with. 
Its title-page, according to the fashion of its time, is not only 
full but assuming. It is as follows: 

“The Principles of Philosophy, the most ancient and the 
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most modern, concerning God, Christ and the Creature, that 
is, of Spirit and Matter in general; by means of which all the 
questions can be solved which can be solved neither by the 
Scholastic nor by the common modern philosophy, nor yet by 
that of Des-Cartes, Hobbes or Spinoza. A Posthumous 
work. Translated from the English into Latin, with Anno- 
tations drawn from the ancient philosophy of the Hebrews 
Amsterdam, 1690.” 

This title-page, I assume to be that of the translator 
Whether the original had anything like it is very doubtful, 
while it is certain that the Countess of Conway never wrote 
anything of the kind. The preface, which was but a little 
more modest, and from which Petersen derived all he knew 
of the authoress, was as follows : 


“ Benevolent Reader. We publish this little book for your 
sake. It was written not many years ago by a certain Eng- 
lish Countess, a woman learned beyond her sex, familiar with 
Greek and Latin literature and very well skilled in all kinds 
of philosophy, whether ancient or modern. She was at first 
imbued with the principles of Des-Cartes, but coming to see 
their defects she afterwards studied some of the writers of the 
genuine philosophy of antiquity. In reading these she made 
a great many observations, and wrote them down for her own 
use, but only in pencil, and in an exceedingly small hand.. 
After her death some of these were deciphered, — though 
the rest have not as yet been made out—and translated that 
the learned world might derive some advantage from them. 
These few chapters are, therefore, published, that whoever will 
may admire the author and come the more readily to a knowl- 
edge of true philosophy and avoid the errors which, alas, are 
only too common; which may you enjoy, and so farewell.” 


All this is better fitted to excite curiosity than to satisfy 
a natural desire to know who this English Countess was and 
what her history and character. Fortunately I find on a fly-leaf 
of my copy of the Oposculaa Latin note, in an unmistakably Ger- 
man hand, which throws some light on the question as to who 
she was: “The author is said by Leibnitz (Monthly Extracts 
from all kinds of lately published books, Hanover, April, 
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1701) ? to have been the Countess of Conway, sister of Hen- 
eage Finch, the Chaneellor of England. After her death F. 
M. Van Helmont, who during her life enjoyed an intimate 
acquaintance with her, published an edition of it, to which he 
prefixed a preface. The book itself exhibits proofs of an un- 
common erudition and an acumen truly philosophical, though 
many things are expressed obscurely and the author is too 
fond of paradoxes.” 

It is evident that Leibnitz had seen the English work, or 
was at least informed about it, for he mentions Van Hel- 
mont’s preface which does not appear with the Latin transla- 
tion and of which no hint is given. But of this preface I 
shall have occasion to speak furtheron. But I find another 
note in pencil on the inside of the book’s cover, and ina 
very delicate English hand which has proved far more im- 
portant. Itis a mere reference to Ward’s Life of Dr. Henry 
More. I had ordered this rare book, though for quite another 
purpose, only a few months before from Germany where it was 
advertised, but failed to obtain it. I therefore sought it 
in the Boston Public Library and also in the Atheneum with- 
out success, but finally fonnd it in Harvard College Library ; 
and here in this unpretending volume I find, not all, indeed, 
that I could wish, but really all that I have to communicate. 
Here at least, I feel that I am standing on safe historic 
ground. 

The Rev. Mr. Ward was an intimate friend of Dr. More 
and was entrusted with his papers to prepare his Life ; while 
Dr. More himself was a life-long and most intimate friend of 
the Finch family and so with the Countess of Conway from 
her youth up, and to the end of her life. 

But before going further, it may be well to stop a moment to 
speak of Dr. More. He was born in 1614. At the age of 
fourteen he went to the Eton School to perfect himself, as he 
expresses it, “in the Greek and Latin tongue.” After three 
years at Eton he entered Christ’s College in Cambridge, where 


8 Monatlicher Auszug allerhand neue ausgegbenen Biicher, Hanover, April, 
1701, 
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by his talents and industry he won a scholarship, which, as he 
never married, he seems to have retained ever afterward, or 
very nearly to the day of his death. Devoting himself largely 
to the study of philosophy and theology he was early honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Though offered places 
of distinction and an open path to preferment in the Church, 
he not only declined them but believed he could render her a 
better service by his studies and writings than in any office to 
which she would gladly have called him. He did accept at 
the hand of his old friend, Heneage Finch. now Earl of Not- 
tingham, a Prebend of Gloucester, when well advanced in 
years, but soon resigned it in favor of a learned and worthy 
clergyman who needed it, and who afterwards rose to the dig- 
nity of a Bishop. Dr. More died in 1687 at the age of seventy- 
three, and left behind him the reputation of great learning and 
a character rich in all the virtues and graces of an enlightened 
and earnest Christian. He was generally known as “the 
learned and pious Dr. Henry More. 

“In his younger days,” says Mr. Ward, “ he took pupils, and 
approved himself a skilful and faithful person in that capacity 
as in others. . . He had some of very great quality that 
were put into his hands; and I have seen by various letters 
that have passed, particularly between Lord Radnor and him- 
self, as well the diligence and fidelity he was wont to use in 
that affair. . . He had one heroine pupil, as I may call her 
at a distance, of an extraordinary nature, the Lady Viscountess 
Conway whom he always mentioned with a particular respect. 
‘ This Lady Conway, formerly Mrs. * Anne Finch, was 
of incomparable parts and endowments.” 

And here we have not a Countess, indeed, but the Viscoun- 
tess of Conway, of whom we have hitherto known so little and 
yet a great curiosity to know much. She was a sister, as 
Leibnitz says, of Heneage Finch, who was Chancellor of Eng- 
land. Another of her brothers, a Pupil also of Dr. More, a man 
of ability and accomplishments, was Ambassador from the 
Court of England to the Ottoman forte. The Finch family, 


4 Mrs. or Mistress, an old form for Miss. It was formerly applied to girls and 
young women, as we now apply Master to boys. 
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of which Lady Conway was certainly a remarkable member, 
held a prominent place in the history of their times. They 
were royalists under Charles I, and shared the fortunes of the 
crown during his reign and that of Charles II. I could, if this 
were the proper place, give an interésting account of both the 
families of Finches and Conways. But the purpose of this 
article does not extend beyond Lady Conway herself, though 
I will quote the words of Rev. Mr. Ward, who says in refer- 
ence to her and her family, that “there seems to have been a 
very great mixture of nobleness and ingenuity in the name 
and blood of the Finches at this time.” 

In speaking of Lady Conway we labor under no inconsidera- 
ble difficulty from an almost total ignorance of all the dates of 
her life. We do not know when she was born, or when she 
was married, or died. Indeed, we have only two or three dates 
in all the notices of her. One of her letters to Dr. More is 
dated in 1652, and the Doctor’s Epistola Dedicatoria to her, 
prefixed to his Antidote Against Atheism, is dated 1650. We 
shall not be far out of the way, I think, in saying her life cen- 
tres about the middle of the seventeenth century, 1650. Of 
the time of her death we only know that it occurred before 
that of the Doctor in 1687. 

Dr. More seems to have been on terms of intimacy with the 
family of Finches from an early period, and so may be said to 
have been acquainted with the Lady Conway almost from her 
childhood. As his pupil he became acquainted with the extra- 
ordinary powers of her mind and the qualities of her heart. 
“ Between this excellent person and the Doctor,” says Mr. 
Ward, “there existed a very high friendship. He gives a 
great character of her in an Epistle Dedicatory before his 
Antitode Against Atheism. And I have heard him say that 
he searce ever met any person, man or woman, of better natural 
parts than the Lady Conway. She was mistress, as 1 must 
express it, of the highest theories in philosophy snd religion, 
and had on all accounts an extraordinary value and regard for 
the Doctor. I have seen abundance of letters that are testi- 
mony of this. And I have also seen not a few form my Lord 
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Conway himself‘ expressive of the greatest kindness and esteem ; 
and in one he professeth to keep everything of the Doctor’s 
with as much care as Socrates his.”’ 

Speaking of Lady Conway’s rare abilitiy, Rev. Mr. Ward 
says, “As she always wrote a very clear style, so she some- 
times argued, and put to the Doctor the deepest and noblest 
questions imaginable.” Perhaps the following which I find in 
an appendix to the biography in a letter to the Doctor, dated 
at Kensington, their London residence, Feb. 11, 165 1-2, may 
give us a specimen of her acuteness and ability to express 


herself : 


“But I shall leave Des-Cartes for the present,” she says, 
“and propound something new to you. . . Upon the read- 
ing of your Poem on the Pre-existence of the Soul, and serious 
thinking of it, I desired to be satisfied in four particulars, 


which are these : 

“ First, Whether God did create the matter for the enjoy- 
ment of souls, since they fell by it ? 

“ Secondly, Whether the soul could enjoy the matter with- 
out being clothed in corporeity ; and if it could not, how it can 
be the fall of the soul that makes it assume a body ? 

“Thirdly, Upon the supposition that most of the souls fell, 
why they did not al/ assume bodies together? And how Adam 
can be said to be the first man, and all men to fall in him, 
since they fell before? And how the soul of beasts and plants 


came into bodies ? 
“ Fourthly, How man can be restored to what he fell from, 
and the Devils cannot? Why should the death of Christ 


extend to the one and not to the other?” 


She desired the Doctor to take his own time and “ freely 
and fully ” give his opinion in answer to these inquiries, and they 
gave occasion to a long and not very satisfactory letter in reply. 

In order to form any proper estimate of Lady Conway’s 
attainments and character, we ought to consider that from her 
very youth she was an invalid, and subject to suffering, so 
severe and continual as would have prevented most persons 
from making any attempt to acquire an education. Speaking 
of her Mr. Ward says: “This incomparable person, as the 
Doctor was wont to call her, had the misfortune to be exercised 
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from her very youth with great pains in the head. Few have 
been afflicted in so severe and durable a mannerjas herself 
was; which yet she bore with admirable Christian patience 
and piety.” Dr. More also frequently speaks of this great 
affliction which attended her almost from her childhood through 
her whole life. I do not know what physicians{would call 
such a disease. At first it was a headache with what I should 
think neuralgic pains. As time passed, the pain became more 
and more severe, and finally seized upon her body, attended at 
times by what the Doctor describes as “high and intolerable 
fits and paroxysms and continuance of pains perpetual upon 
her, such as would have been insupportable to others.” 

Possessing ample means, no pains or expense were spared 
by her friends or herself to obtain a cure or even relief. The 
most eminent physicians were employed and those of all 
schools of medicine, “ Galenists, Chymists, Empirics,” as the 
Doctor says, “as well French as English. For she went to 
France on purpose to have her cranium opened, but none durst 
adventure on it; though they opened her jugular artery in 
order to cure her disease.” Medical science has made immense 
progress during the two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
years since her time, and in surgery the use of anesthetics has 
relieved the most fearful operations of their former suffering. 
But one can hardly think without a shudder of what Lady 
Conway must have endured under the hands of all sorts of 
physicians, when Dr. More declares that “ nothing but the 
intolerableness of her pains could make her undergo such 
coarse and painful remedies, worse than any pain or disease 
else could be, in any ordinary man’s judgment.” Yet her condi- 
tion was so desperate that it not only “ puzzled but defeated 
all the attempts of all physicians whatsoever.” 

All efforts to obtain relief having proved unavailing, and 
her sufferings growing constantly worse, she finally found her- 
self obliged to shut herself in her chamber, and even here 
was tortured by the slightest jar or noise. At this time, or 
probably somewhat before, she made, to the great annoyance of 
Dr. More, the acquaintance of some of the leading Quakers, 
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e 
who had then just come into public notice in England, and into 
public dislike as well. Among those whom Lady Conway 
came to know were William Penn, Robert Barclay, George 


Keith, ete., “the best and chiefest of them,” says Mr. Ward, 


“who came occasionally to converse with her.” Baron Van 
Helmont, her family physician, used to attend their meetings; 


and, to add to Dr. More’s discomfort, Lady Conway found 
some of the Quakeresses, by their gentle manners and quiet, 


silent way, to be very desirable persons about her as servants 
and nurses. It was the only point of differeuce between her 


and the Doctor, but she had her will, and the Doctor had the 


good sense to yield, and consoled himself by remarking that 


“it was the greatness of her mind that betrayed her to it.” Lady 
Conway had no disposition to become a Quaker, but she had 


discernment enough to see that they were not all their enemies 
would make them to be. 

Two things in the case of Lady Conway seem to me remark- 
able and worthy of a psychological study. The first is, that 
suffering so much pain she could command her faculties for 
any intellectual pursuits; and the second, that during it all 
and to the very close of her life her affections were not blunted 
nor her temper soured. As to the first, Dr. More speaks of 
“the singular quickness and apprehensiveness of her under- 
standing, for the enabling her to the attaining all manner of 
knowledge in arts and sciences, besides a marvellous sagacity 
and prudence in any affairs of moment, wherein her quick- 
ness and soundness of judgment were surprising to as many as 
had occasion and opportunity to consult with her.” And her 
physician who was with her at the time of her death testifies 
that “though her pains increased, her understanding dimin- 
ished not.” In another place Dr. More tells us that “ notwith- 
standing the great impediments and hard battery laid against 
her intellectuals, her understanding continued quick and sound 
and had the greatest facility imaginable for any, either physi- 
cal, metaphysical or mathematical speculations.” And he pro- 
ceeds to give us some account of what she had done in the way 
of study. 
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In the first place, he says, “ she understood perfectly the sys- 


tem of the world, call it Copernican or Pythagorie as you will, 
with all the demonstrative arguments thereof.” These demon- 


strative arguments involved, of course, a good deal of mathe- 


matics. Then she had mastered “ Des-Cartes his philosophy,” 


and all the writings of Dr. More himself, no slight task gener- 
ally, who, as he says, “though a friend of Des-Cartes, had yet, 


out of love for the truth, for a good while openly opposed his - 


errors.” Then, “notwithstanding her great impediments,” she 
had acquired a knowledge of the Latin language, and, by the 
use of it, had studied Plato and Plotinus, thus making herself 


acquainted not only with Platonism but the new Platonism. 


And, as if this were not euough, the Doctor adds that “ she 
had searched into and judicially sifted the abstrusest of the 
writers on Theosophy.” So that, as Mr. Ward expresses it, 
“she was mistress of the highest theories in philosophy and 
religion.” And all this, Dr. More testified, she did “ not out 
of any vanity of mind or fond curiosity, but it was, as it were, 
the genuine food of her natural genius.” Nor was it ever 


observed that she made any display of her knowledge or 


sought on the fairest opportunity to make any discovery of it 
to surprise others or enhance their esteem. 


Nor was it less remarkable that her continued and hopeless 
sufferings never made her selfish and unmindful of her duty to 
others. Most people, I think, in great suffering, find it diffi- 


cult to draw off their thoughts from themselves, or to find any- 
thing about them capable of affording them pleasure. And to 
this fact Dr. More calls attention by saying : 


“ Whereas such pains, so great and intolerable, doth ordina- 
rily empoverish the spirits of the afflicted and make their con- 
versation ungrateful to others, their minds being taken up with 
their own sufferings, I can witness from my long acquaintance 
with her that her conversation was always with that meekness, 
kindness and discretion, even to those who have not fairly, if 
not provokingly carried themselves toward her, in their pre- 
tended friendship, that I cannot think of it without admiration 
and astonishment. And how ready she was to put a good 
sense upon other folks’ actions, even strangers, when their 
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credit hath been diminished by a proud and envious tongue! 
And lastly, how in the midst of her insupportable pains and 
afflictions, which continued upon her to the last, and which do 
naturally nail down, as it were, and fix the mind of an ordinary 
soul to its own personal concerns, how yet she bore the care 
and provident solicitude for all her friends, and her nearest 
relations the most, which she did in a manner to her last 
breath, as if she had been appointed by God the common 

. good genius or tutelary angel of all her friends and relations, 
even while she was in the flesh.” 


After all this I hardly need say a word further respecting 
her religious character, though it is well to be remembered 
that while surrounded by the wealth and dignities of the world, 
she early turned her attention to the things that are above. To 
her faith in God, and Christ formed in her the hope of glory, 
Dr. More ascribes the strength she had to bear as she did the 
heavy burden laid upon her, and he even thinks there was a 
providence in her sufferings to exhibit the inward power of a 
regenerate soul to sustain itself under the greatest of human 
afflictions by its firm hold on God. In one of her letters she 
does complain that the greatness of her sufferings hindered her 
devotions, and that her thoughts, which should be applied to 
humility and self-resignation, were sometimes swept away as 
in a storm. But generally the temper of her soul was that 
God who made her knew what measure of suffering was best 
for her, and that her desire was to be as a child submissive to 
His holy will. When her old friend Dr. More heard of her 
death and the circumstances of it, his reply was: 

“T perceive and thank God for it that my Lady Conway 
was my Lady Conway to her last breath; the greatest example 
of patience and presence.of mind in highest extremities of pain 
that we shall easily meet ; scarce anything to be found like it 
since the primitive times of the Church.” 

It was not in the purpose of Mr. Ward to speak of Lady 
Conway or others only as they were in some way connected 
with Dr. More. I mentioned her acquaintance with some of 
the Quakers and that she found some of their people very con- 
venient, in her distressing circumstances, to have about her. 
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This led our biographer into some details of what the Doctor 
said and did in respect to Quakers and Quakerism to which he 
was much opposed. But having sufficiently treated this sub 
ject as an episode, Mr. Ward continues : 


To return to that noble Lady I was before speaking of, and 
who was too considerable in her own person as well as too 
much concerned in a way of intercourse with the Doctor, not 
to be taken notice of with all the honor that is due in this 
place. Besides, some of his learned treatises are expressly 
owing to her own desire or instigation, as his Conjectura Ca- 
balistica, and that of Philosophie Teutonice Censura, to 
speak of nothing else. And we have particular obligations to 
Ragley * and its wood as the place of his composing divers of 
them, in part at least, as that of the Immortality of the Soul, 
Divine Dialogues, etc. There was a design once, from cer- 
tain hands I could mention, of printing some Remains of this 
excellent Lady. Upon which occasion—for wise and good 
reasons though in the name of another—he thought fit to write 
the ensuing account of her by way of preface to the reader; 
the beauty of which not being willing to break, and it setting 
forth that Personage, under all disadvantages, in so fine a 
light, I will give it here entire in his own words, presuming on 
the reader’s rather thanks than patience for doing so.” 


And here follows, as Mr. Ward proposed, the whole account 
of Lady Conway, written by Dr. More, but “in the name of 
another,” that is, of Franciscus Mercurius Van Helmont, who 
had for seven or eight years before her death been Lady Con- 
way’s physician, and when at Ragley resided in the family, 
which gave him that intimate acquaintance with her of which 
Leibnitz speaks in the note before quoted. Baron Van Hel- 
mont, for it seems he bore this title, was a scholar of rare and 
varied learning, and enjoyed the reputation of eminent skill in 
his profession. But we are left wholly in the dark as to the 
wise and good reasons why this account of Lady Conway 
should appear in his name rather than that of Dr. More. The 
fact, however, that it is from the Doctor’s hand is important 
as giving assurance of its strict truth. The only singular 


“ Ragley was the country seat of Lord Conway and a frequent resort of Dr. 
ore. 
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thing in the statement of Mr. Ward is that he evidently sup- 
posed that he was divulging a secret about “a design” to 
print these remains of Lady Conway, while as matter of fact 
they had been more than twenty years before the public! Mr. 
Ward’s life of Dr. More was not published till 1710, unless 
the copy I have was a second edition, of which I find no indi- 
cation, while this little book from the pen of Lady Conway, in 
the English, was mentioned by Leibnitz in 1701, and had been 
translated into Latin and published, as we have seen, in 1690. 
Dr. More died in 1687, but whether this book appeared before 
his death or not till afterwards I do not know, though from 
certain expressions and what seem to be interpolations made 
by Van Helmont I am inclined to think that it was not pub- 
lished till after the Doctor’s death. The translation, I have no 
doubt, was made by Van Helmont, who also furnished the 
notes. He is believed to have been the author of the third 
part of the Opuscula Philosophica, entitled “Two Hundred 
Questions,” upon Scripture topics, exhibiting a great famili- 
arity with the Bible, much acuteness, and a reverent spirit. 
These questions are well worth a careful study, and display, if 
I mistake not, the same trend of thought which marks Lady 
Conway’s book. 

Turning from her to her work, we should consider, what is 
evident from all we know of the case, that she had no purpose 
to write a book for the public eye. Dr. More tells us that 
these “fragments,” as he calls them, were written towards the 
elose of her painful life, and I judge to occupy her mind and 
make her forgetful of her sufferings. She exhibited in a 
remarkable degree the superiority of mind over matter. The 
vigor of her intellect could not be wholly resisted and overcome 
by any amount of bodily pain ; and she had acquired the power 
through her protracted suffering of controlling or lessening 
the effects of her maladies by absorbing intellectual engage- 
ments, and the intensity of thought. So when she could do 
nothing else she employed herself in earnest meditation on the 
highest themes, and perhaps to add to the interest of her occu- 
pation wrote down in pencil and with a faltering hand, often 
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almost or quite illegible to others, her reasonings and conclu- 
sions. These productions she had never revised or even cor-. 
rected. She had been accustomed to something like this, for 
the Doctor tells us that she had a book, which she sometimes 
allowed him to see, in which she had written aphorisms of her 
own. 

Her friends, among whom in this matter we must undoubt- 
edly reckon Dr. More and Van Helmont as chief, thought that 
out of this mass of the writings she left at her death, a book 
might be made up that would in some degree reflect her 
thoughts and inner life, and they, beyond all question, per- 
formed the task of deciphering and combining what we have 
here. And “ so sincere and pious a spirit breathing in them,” 
as the Doctor expresses it, “it was thought by some to make 
them public; it being hopeful that these broken fragments of 
so entire and sincere a soul may prove the bread of life to as 
many as have an unfeigned hunger after true holiness and 
righteousness.” 

It is not my purpose to give more than a brief sketch of this 
little book, and the more especially as Leibnitz complains, as 
the reader will remember, that it is sometimes obscure, while 
Mr. Ward speaks of Lady Conway’s style as particularly clear, 
and it is not improbable that some of the obscurity is due to 
the translator. Meanwhile it is to hoped that by some fortu- 
nate chance the original may yet fall into our hands. 

The work begins with a definition of God who, our author 
says, “is Spirit, light and life, infinitely wise, good, just and 
strong,—omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent,—Creator and 
maker of all things, visible and invisible. In God there is 
neither time nor change, neither composition nor division of 
parts. He is ina proper and real sense being or substance, 
distinct from his creatures yet not separate from them, but in 
the closest manner and the highest degree always present with 
them.” In this she distinctively denies pantheism, which con- 
founds God with His creation, and thus practically annihilates 
Him. 

On the goodness and wisdom of God Lady Conway dwells 
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more than was common in her day. God, she says, is infinitely 
good, loving and benignant, yea, is goodness and love itself, 
the infinite fountain and minister of goodness, love and benig. 
nity. This consideration leads her into a series of curious and 
interesting speculations. If God is infinitely good, and good- 
ness is always communicative of itself, has God been from 
eternity a parte post creating worlds and creatures? This ques- 
tion she answers in the affirmative, and adds that infinite 
goodness would prompt the creation of infinite worlds and 
creatures. And our modern science seems to point to the 
accomplishment of such a result. By the naked eye we can 
see, besides the bodies that make up our solar system, about 
two thousand “ fixed stars,” as we call them, though in fact 
they are suns no doubt like our own, and some of them many 
times larger, accompanied we may suppose by planets revolv- 
ing about them, and occupied by intelligent beings as our own 
globe is. The invention of the telescope opened more distant 
fields of space to the eye and revealed more suns; and every 
improvement of the telescope carried the vision of man still 
farther and farther, till now, the great instrument in the Lick 
observatory in California, while disclosing too many to be 
counted, suggests to the astronomers that it brings into view 
not less than a hundred million! Still, judging by the dis- 
tance of the solar system from the nearest fixed star, estimated 
at twenty billions of miles, we might well suppose there is room 
enough in that little portion of infinite space, which thus falls 
under our eyes, for millions of suns and systems more. 

The emphatic attribute of God, Lady Conway thinks, is that 
of Creator. But in the work of creation he is moved by no 
external force, but solely by His own infinite goodness and 
wisdom. One of the paradoxes of which Leibnitz thought our 
author too ‘fond is found perhaps in this, that while God is 
without time, dwelling as some speak in an eternal present, 
and holding in his hand and thought all things from “ever- 
lasting to everlasting,” his creatures on the contrary exist in 
time, and are the subjects of a succession of events. Another 
question our author discusses is whether God created all beings 
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and things at once, or in what we regard as the successions of 
time. She thought the work of creation was done at once; 
but should not the question be answered in two ways, as it is 
contemplated from the infinite or the finite side? 

Another paradox, I doubt not, is her doctrine of the freedom 
of God. He is the freest of all beings, she says. Properly 
speaking, He is the only being in the universe absolutely free ; 
yet she asserts that he acts necessarily. She means that while 
he is able to do whatever does not involve a contradiction, his 
moral perfections of wisdom, goodness and love are the supreme 
law to his action. He never acts arbitrarily like a tyrant, 
but always from the highest reason, justice and love. So an 
apostle spoke of the promise of God in which it was “ impossi- 
ble for him to lie.” 

In Lady Conway’s conception the justice of God is closely 
connected with his goodness. Indeed she generally, I think, 
connects them as “justice and goodness”; a doctrine which 
has since her time been adopted by many philosophers and 
some Christians. Justice from which all goodness is excluded 
loses its proper character and becomes simple revenge, as 
goodness from which the quality of the eternal right is omitted 
shrivels into weakness and ceases to be any longer good. In 
accordance with this fundamental truth Lady Conway says: 


“The common notion of the justice of God, that every sin, 
be it ever so little, is punished by infernal fire, and that with- 
out end, begets in men a horrible idea of God, as if he were 
rather a cruel tyrant than a kind Father to all his creatures. 
But if the amiable representation of God should become better 
known, as it exists in truth and as it is manifested in all his 
dispensations to all his creatures, and if our minds should in 
their inward sense and relish recognize him as love and kind- 
ness itself, such as he inwardly reveals himself in the hearts 
of men through the light and spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Then, and not till then, will men love God above all things, 
and acknowledge him to be the most just as well as the most 
compassionate and adorable of all brings, who is incapable of 
punishing all sinners with equal punishment. And this pun- 
ishment must be equal, if an infinite duration of punishment 
in a lake burning with fire and brimstone awaits sin, however 
one may be punished more mildly and another more severely.” 
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This single passage, if there were nothing else in her book 
relating to the subject, determines her theological status. In 
another passage, however, she is, if possible, still more explicit 
as to the purpose and effect of the divine justice and the pun- 
ishment it inflicts. ‘As all the punishments inflicted by God 
upon his creatures have some proportion to their sins, so all 
these, even the worst not excepted, tend to their good and 
restoration, and thus resemble medicines designed to cure the 
diseases of those creatures, and restore them to a better condi- 
tion than any previously possessed.” It is one of the unan- 
swerable objections to the doctrine of endless punishment that 
as yet none of its advocates have been able to tell us what good 
it is to do, and who is to be made better or happier for it. 
Dr. Hodge and Dr. Shedd insist that it is “to satisfy justice ” ; 
but what kind 6f justice is that which suffering without object 
or end ean satisfy ? 

Lady Conway makes a capital point in favor of the final 
abolition of sin and the establishment of universal holiness, or 
the complete triumph of good over evil, by alleging what every 
Theist and especially every Christian believes as fundamental 
fact, that the one only living God is good, and therefore there 
can be no eternal ground of evil as there is of good. Hence 
she argues that nothing can become evil more and more, though 
things may become bétter and better ad injinitum. In the 
very nature of things, as established by the Creator, who is the 
source and centre of holiness and love, there are limits set to 
evil but none to good; limits to sin though none to holiness. 
Notwithstanding the arguments of Mr. Joseph Cook and The 
Independent for the endless perpetuity of sin and its conse- 
quent suffering, the question finally resolves itself into these 
alternatives: If moral evil and its punishment are to continue 
without end, it must, under the government of an infinitely 
benevolent and holy God, be because, first, he cannot prevent 


it, or, secondly, because he wishes it. The first supposition 1s 
a denial of the divine wisdom and power; the second an 
impeachment of the divine benevolence and holiness; neither 
of which can any intelligent and reverent Christian allow. If 
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God is holy he must be forever opposed, and with the whole 
force of his being, to sin; and if he is benevolent he must 
pity and wish well to even the most guilty in their sufferings, 
however just. If God is infinitely wise, he must be able to 
devise ways to extinguish sin; and if he is almighty, with all 
the resources of the universe, physical and spiritual, at his 
command, and an eternity to work in, it would be amazing, 
and seem impossible that he should finally fail. 

Another argument in favor of the final and complete victory 
of good over evil Lady Conway found in the doctrine of the 
incarnation. The divine Word, who in the beginning was 
with God and was God, became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and men beheld his glory. In Christ the divine and human 
met and were united; for inasmuch as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, so also he himself in like manner 
took part in the same, that through death he might bring to 
nought or destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil, and deliver them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage. Lady Conway regarded 
Christ as St. Paul so distinctly describes him, as the image of 
the invisible God, the first born of all creation, for in him were 
all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things 
visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or 
principalities or powers; all things have been created through 
him and unto him; and he is before all things and in him all 
things consist. 

Assuming human nature, says Lady Conway, Christ sancti- 
fied it, and became leaven for leavening the whole mass. 
Descending into time he became subject to its laws for a 
certain period, and underwent great miseries and death itself. 
But death could not long detain him, for on the third day he 


rose from the dead and brought life and immortality to light, 
and this that he might heal the corruption of the creatures and 


abolish the death that had come upon them through the fall, 
and thus restore what the first Adam lost; and so finally put 


an end to the temporal and draw the souls of men to himself, 
in whom they should receive aid and blessing and grow in 


knowledge and goodness ad infinitum. 
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This little book, gathered from the writing of Lady Conway, 
leaves no reason to doubt, I think, what Dr. Whittemore and 
others, to whose opinions he refers, believed, that Dr. More 
confidently entertained the hope of the final salvation of the 
whole human race. He could not have been ignorant of Lady 


Conway’s convictions, nor could he have so warmly commended 
the writings which expressed them so clearly had he not sym- 
pathized with her in them. It is certain also that Baron Van 
Helmont entered into the same views, and it is hardly possible 
that a woman of Lady Conway’s extraordinary attainments 
and exalted Christian character should not have had about her, 
of her own family and among her personal friends, many who 
saw as she did the infinite goodness of God and the transcend- 
ent range and final victory of the reign of Jesus Christ. 
Thomas J. Sawyer. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
‘Faith and Song. 


As the daughter of Truth and Imagination, Faith is by 
nature poetical, and song becomes a favorite vehicle of expres- 
sion. As in the world’s great epics we note the inspiring 
influence of Faith, even when fettered by superstition, so in 
the great hymns and anthems of Christendom we note the 
power of Faith to fire the soul, and cause it to break forth in 
high, enkindling thoughts wedded to melodious measures. 

If it were possible to wonder why Faith should seek expres- 
sion in song, that wonder would disappear when we reflected 
upon the nature of the themes with which she deals, the food 
with which she is generously fed. Those themes are such as 
arouse all that is poetical in man, and irresistibly attune the lips 
to praise. Deity and Nature, Man and Destiny,—what themes 
are more poetical and, therefore, more inspiring, providing as 
they do the stimulus of mystery, and awakening those feelings 
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& 
of awe and reverence, of wonder and admiration, which are 
essential to truest poetry, and consequently to noblest song? 

And here we are reminded why Christian Faith, in particu- 
lar, should be so tuneful, why, after the Rock of Revelation 
had been smitten by the Christ of God, there should have 
flowed from it such a perpetual stream of song. 

The themes of the Gospel are the sublimest with which the 
mind can be employed, and thus to the believing soul are a 
never-failing fount of inspiration. How much there is in that 
one word Gop, when reverently uttered, to stimulate to song! 
Gop! the Evertastine I Am, as the Hebrews called Him, 
without beginning and without end, the Source of all life and 
energy and beauty, the Infinitely Wise, Powerful and Good, 
the Ruler of all worlds, and the loving and compassionate 
Father of every creature! What a flood of adoring thoughts 
and feelings comes rushing over us, when we reflect upon the 
inexhaustible wealth of meaning embraced by this one little 
word, and how natural, accordingly, that we should have been 


given this rhymed paraphrase of one of the most magnificent 
productions of the Christian centuries : — 


‘** O God, we praise Thee, and confess 
That Thou the only Lord 
And everlasting Father art, 
By all the earth adored. 


‘** To Thee all angels cry aloud ; 

To Thee the powers on high, 

Both cherubim and seraphim, 
Continually do ery,— 


***O holy, holy, holy Lord, 
Whom heavenly hosts obey, 
The world is with the glory filled 
Of Thy majestic sway.’ 


‘* Th’ apostles’ glorious company, 
And prophets, crowned with light, 
With all the martyrs’ noble host, 
Thy constant praise recite. 
‘* The holy Church throughout the world, 
O Lord, confesses Thee— 
That Thou eternal Father art, 
Of boundless Majesty!’ 


1 Tate and Brady. 
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Again. Think of the sublimity of the Christian conception 
of the universe as the handiwork of God. All things that we 
behold, from the tiniest insect whose life is bounded by a day 
to the star greeting us with rays which began their journey 
earthward before the creation of man, are His thoughts 
embodied in matter, His symbolical utterances to rational 
creatures, His countless reminders to us that He is the Maker 
of all that can be seized by the eye or apprehended by the 
mind. What a sublime conception is this! How naturally it 
appeals to the poetical element in human nature, and allies 
itself with song! Hence that beautiful lyric of Moore’s, 
beginning with 

** Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 


Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from Thee.”’ 


Hence, too, Addison’s matchless hymn, suggested by the first 
half of the ever-glorious Nineteenth Psalm, a hymn that we 


cannot forbear quoting in this connection : — 


‘* The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
Th’ unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Doth his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes in every land 
The work of an Almighty hand, 


** Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars which round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


** What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ; 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is Divine.’ ” 





a 
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And still again. Take the Gospel doctrine of Jesus Christ 
as the eternal “ Word made flesh,” and consider how impossi- 
ble it is that a soul with any sense of the sublime should fail 
to be stirred by it, until words of some kind are necessary to 
relieve the thoughts and emotions that struggle for expression. 
Listen to “the disciple that Jesus loved,” as, in one of the 
grandest passages ever penned, he treats of the Incarnation. 
“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the Only Begotten of the 
Father), full of grace and truth.” 2 Whatever be one’s atti- 
tude toward a doctrine upon which so much stress has been 
laid from the days of the Apostles to our own, its sublimity 
will be admitted by all who allow no films of prejudice to 
obscure their poetic vision. To our mind it is one of the most 
engaging and stimulating doctrines that ever besought the 
suffrages of men; and when we recall the fact that we owe to 
it some of the mightiest of the hymns of Christendom, we are 
convinced that we have not overestimated its power to captivate 
the imagination and loosen the adoring tongue. 

As the Good News of God, the Gospel reminds us of another 
reason why it has never lacked the loving offices of song. 
Gladness always yearns for utterance, and is never content until 
utterance has been found. It is as natural that the Christian 
Faith should break forth into joyous hymns as it is that the 
birds should sing in the morning, or after the storm sweeps by. 
The Almighty Father has manifested Himself unto a world 
that has waited so long and so anxiously to hear His blessed 
voice. From fair Judean skies has come the proclamation of 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” Christ the Lord, the 
Only Begotten Son, in whom the Father is “well pleased,” 
has walked the paths of men, calling sinners to repentance, 
laying healing hands upon the sick and the halt, the dumb and 
the blind, consorting in sweetest sympathy with the poor and 
humble, comforting the sorrowing, and restoring the dead to 
life. In demonstration of His perfect love for troubled human- 
ity, He has offered Himself a willing sacrifice for it, and, lifted 


2 St, John i. 14. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVI. 21 
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up from the earth on His reconciling cross, a melting spectacle 
for every land and age, has made Calvary’s ancient summit the 
holiest spot that greets the eye of day. Then, having humbled 
Himself, and descended into the shadowy regions of the grave, 
He has triumphed over death, and, reappearing in majesty and 
splendor, has led “ captivity captive,” and given “gifts unto 
men.” Rejoicing the hearts of His mourning disciples, and 
issuing His parting commands for the world-wide campaign 
before‘them, He has ascended in glory to Heaven, to take His 
native seat at the right hand of the Father. No longer revealed 
to the outer eye, but ever present to the eye of faith, He rules 
in righteousness and love His universal kingdom, the victori- 
ous Lord and Saviour of every tribe and race. No longer 
subject to material limitations, but the regal head of a common 
humanity, causing His power to be felt from one end of the 
world to another, and daily enlisting fresh armies of loyal souls 
about His conquering banner, all who will may share His gra- 
cious favor, and call Him their eternal Friend. The rich and 
the poor, the high and the low, the free and the enslaved, the 
learned and the ignorant, and the people of every color and 
tongue,—all are His well-loved subjects, all are the objects of 
His deathless solicitude, all can look unto Him and say, “ Thou 
didst die for us, O Jesus, and for us Thou dost reign in Heaven 
to-day, our King and Redeemer forever ! ” 

Remembering, then, that the Gospel proclaims that God has 
wondrously revealed Himself unto mankind in the life, death, 
and resurrection of His Son, and remembering still further 
that through that Son we are promised deliverance from sin, 
and final holiness and happiness in a world that knows no 
death, we can understand why the Church of Christ should 
have been from the first a singing Church. Such being the 
Good News of God, men can no more help lifting up their 
voices in exultant strains than they can help breathing. If 
the Gospel meant Bad News, it would be tuneless. Bad News 
breeds anguish and despair, and Song flees dumb before it, 
and hides her dishevelled head. How utterly do men fail 
when they lay hold upon Song, and try tc compel her to give 
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expression to dark misconceptions of the Divine character and 
purposes. Sobs and groans and wails are about all that they 
can wring from her. Her voice loses its sweetness, and grows 
so sepulchral that it chills the listener to the bone. Hyper- 
Calvinistic doctrines, like those of total depravity and election 
to perdition, are as gall and wormwood to her lips. To tell 
her to feed upon them is equivalent to telling her to starve. 
She can thrive only upon joy and hope, and if she were 
deprived of this her natural food, she would pine away and die. 
It is a most significant fact that a vast majority of the hymns 
of Christendom are on themes congenial to Song. How few 
are the hymns in any collection, ancient or modern, that treat 
of what is horrible! Men may feel obliged to preach what 
shocks the sensitive heart; but when ‘they try to sing what 
they preach, they find themselves engaged in a hard and 
thankless task, and therefore have as little as possible to do 
with it. It is, in truth, a most significant fact that the hymns 
of the Christian world are, as a rule, on themes congenial to 
Song. It shows that the Gospel provides such themes in 
abundance, and tha; the Church, remembering what the Gospel 
means, would remind her children of their high privileges as 
the heirs of Jesus Christ. Because the Church’s Founder is 
the incarnation of the Divine love, we have a hymn like Wes- 
ley’s “Jesus, Lover of my soul.” Because the Saviour has 
“brought life and immortality to life,” we have strains like 
those in Bernard of Clugny’s “ Jerusalem, the Golden.” And 
again, because we are promised that Good shall finally triumph 
over Evil, we have lines like these of the Laureate’s, throbbing 
with eternal hope :— 


‘* Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


‘* That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete ; 


* That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
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Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves anothers gain.” 3 

The first traces of Christian hymnody are, as we should 
suppose, to be found in the New Testament Scriptures. From 
them we learn that the primitive disciples sang, not only the 
grand old Psalms of the Jewish Church, using, in all proba- 
bility, the familiar Greek version of the Septuagint, but also 
hymns born of their devotion to Jesus and His truth. Canon 
Liddon calls attention to several passages in the Pauline epis- 
tles, which, he says, are from “those early apostolic hymns, 
sung, as it would seem, in the Redeemer’s honor.” * Thus, 


according to this writer, in 1 Tim. i. 15 we have a quotation 


ma “a hymn on redemption ” ; 
** Christ Jesus 
Came into the world 
To save sinners ”’ 


in the third chapter, sixteenth verse, of the same epistle, a 
quotation from “a hymn on our Lord’s incarnation and 


triumph ” :— 
** God ?— 
or, as the Revised Version has it, ‘‘ He,””— 
‘* was manifest in the flesh. 
Justified in the Spirit, 
Seen of angels. 
Preached unto the Gentiles, 
Believed on in the world, 
Received up into glory ”’; 


in 2 Tim. ii. 11-18, a quotation from “a hymn on the glory of 


martyrdom ” :— 
‘** For if we be dead with Him, we shall also live with Him : 
If-we suffer, we shall also reign with Him: 
If we deny Him, He will also deny us: 
If we believe not, yet He abideth faithful : 
He cannot deny Himself ”’ ; 


and, once more, in Tit. iii. 4-7 a quotation from “a hymn on 
the way of salvation ” 


‘+ But after that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, 
Not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
But according to His mercy He saved us, 
By the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost ; 
Which He shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, 


8 Tennyson, In Memoriam, liii. 
4 Bampton Lectures, Tth Lond. Edit., Note, pp. 327, 328. 
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That being justified by His grace, 

We should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life.” 

In the Apocalypse these traces of early Christian hymnody 
become so plain that they can hardly escape the most careless 
eye, as, for instance, in the fifteenth chapter, third and fourth 
verses, where St. John speaks of the martyrs in Heaven as 
singing the “Song of Moses and the Lamb ” :— 

‘* Greatjand marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty ; 

Just and true are Thy ways, Thou King of Saints. 
Who shall not fear Thee, O Lord, and glorify Thy name ? 
Eor Thou only art holy ; 


For all nations shall come and worship before Thee ; 
For Thy judgments are made manifest.” 


Mention should also be made of the three great hymns pre- 
served in the Gospel of St. Luke, in which the Old Dispensa- 
tion lifts up its dying voice in welcome to the New, praising 
God that its mission is nearly accomplished, and that in its 
successor the radiant promises of the Abrahamic Covenant are 
to be triumphantly fulfilled.6 As the Gospels probably were not 
committed to writing until some years after the Pauline Epistles 
were composed, it is impossible to determine how soon the 
Magnificat, the Benedictus, and the Nunc Dimittis came into 

‘general use. Still they must have been sung very early in the 
Church’s life, and were, without doubt, well known in the third 
quarter of the first century. We may, indeed, believe that 
they were in use before the document in which they appear 
was written, having been preserved, as were other Apostolic 
hymns, through the pious care of the primitive disciples. 

Following the path now open before us, we come to that 
famous letter from the Younger Pliny to the Emperor Trajan, 
which, we are assured, cannot be of later date than A.D. 112.8 
Pliny, it will be remembered, had been directed to inquire into 
the belief and practices of the Christians in the provinces of 
Bithynia and Pontus, of which he was proconsul; and, having 
obeyed the imperial order, he informed Trajan, among other 
things, that it was the custom of the members of this sect “‘ to 
assemble on a fixed day before it was light, and to sing a hymn 
responsively to Christ as toa god.”7 It has been thought 

5St, Luke i. 46-55 ; i, 68-79; ii, 29-32. 6 Plin. Epist. x. 


’Vid. Smith. The History of the Christian Church During the First Ten Centu- 
tes. N. Y. Ed., 1879. pp. 65, 66. 
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that the hymn thus alluded to may have been the Gloria in 
Haxcelsis, with which we of to-day are familiar, since its use is 
by no means confined to the Roman and Anglican communions. 
Be this as it may, however, the Gloria in Excelsis was 
undoubtedly the morning hymn of the Church of the second 
century, and bears witness to the fervor with which the early 
Christians sang the praises of their ascended Lord. 

Another specimen of the songs of the Early Church has been 
preserved by St. Basil, who died at A.D. 379. This is an 
evening hymn by an unknown author, which St. Basil affirms 
to have been handed down to the believers of his day by their 
fathers. How beautiful a hymn it is the reader may gather 
from this sympathetic version by Keble :— 

“* Hail! gladdening Light, of His pure glory poured, 
Who is th’ Immortal Father, heavenly, blest, 
Holiest of Holies—Jesus Christ our Lord ! 
Now we are come to the sun’s hour of rest, 
The lights of evening round us shine, 


We hymn the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit Divine! 
Worthiest art Thou at all times to be sung 
With undefiled tongue, 
Son of our God, Giver of life, Alone! 
Therefore in all the world, Thy glories, Lord, they own.” ° 
Another venerable hymn, which must not be overlooked, is 
the Te Deum. It is of later date than either of the hymns 
just named, although, as Canon Liddon observes, “we can 
scarcely doubt that portions of it are of Eastern origin, and 


that they carry us up’well nigh to the sub-apostolic period.” ° 
With this most majestic composition, which the writer just 
quoted aptly describes as “at once a song of praise, a creed, 
and a supplication,” very few of our readers can be unac- 
quainted. Like the Gloria in Hucelsis, it is found in nearly 
every hymnal and book of prayer, and is growing in favor in 
communions where twenty-five years ago it was never heard. 
What comfort and encouragement the early Christians must 
have drawn from their hymns may be easily conceived. The 
harsher the treatment to which they were subjected by a cruel 
and unbelieving world, the more it must have soothed their 
sorrows and strengthened their devotion to be permitted to 
8 Lyra Apostolica, |xiii. 9 Bampton Lectures, p. 388. 
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engage in song. Could the Catacombs of Rome only tell what 
they have seen and heard, what touching stories they could 
relate of hunted congregations gathering in the light of flaring 
torches, to adore the God of their salvation, and join, in many 
instances for the last time on earth, in hymning the loving 
mercies of the “despised and rejected” Jesus! Even in the 
hour of martyrdom, the followers of the Crucified comforted 
their souls with song. Says the old Church historian, Euse- 
bius, describing the sufferings of the martyrs of the Thebaid, 
“They received, indeed. the final sentence of death with glad- 
ness and exultation, so far as even to sing and send up hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving until they breathed their last.” ” 
And St. Augustine tells us how, during the reign of the apos- 
tate Julian, a young Christian of Antioch was tortured one 
whole day, and yet “sang under the instrument of, torture, 
until the Emperor feared lest he should succumb and put him 
to shame at last.” 1 

Christian hymnody received a new impulse during the great 
Arian controversy of the fourth century. Alarmed at the 
popularity of the hymns employed by the Arians and other 
sectaries for the spread of their doctrines, the Church cast 
about her for means to suppress what was regarded as a pesti- 
lent evil. The Synod of Laodicea thought it necessary to this 
end to prohibit the use of any but Biblical psalms and hymns ; 
but it was soon felt that it was much wiser to adopt the tactics 
of the opposing sects, and encourage the use of hymns that 
inculeated Orthodox doctrine. Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, 
who died A.D. 368, taught by what he had seen among the 
Arians during his residence in the East, introduced new hymns 
in the Western Church, many of which were from his own pen. 
One that he is known to have written is still extant. It is that 
beautiful evening hymn, composed for his daughter, beginning 
with 

‘* Lucis Largitor splendide.”’ 

It is, however, to Ambrose, who was made bishop of Milan 

in A.D. 874, that the Western Church is most greatly indebted 


10 Ecclesiastical History, viii. 9. Cruse’s Translation. Philadelphia. 1833. 
ll Civ, Dei. xviii. 52. Dod’s translation. Edin. Ed., 1878. 
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in the direction of hymnody. Only a few of the hymns bear- 
ing the name of this sweet singer are known to be his; but the 
many that are called Ambrosian show what an indelible impress. 
he left upon Latin song. Having refused to obey the order of 
the Empress Justina to surrender to the Arians a new basilica, 
—the largest in the city,—he and his flock were besieged in 
the church by the Imperial soldiery for several days, none 
being allowed to leave it. It was then that the good Bishop 
adopted the practice, hitherto unknown in the West, of allow- 
ing the people to sing the Psalms. Dividing the congregation 
into two choirs, he encouraged them to chant the Psalms 
responsively, and thus solaced and strengthened them during 
the long hours of their confinement, making, as a writer 
observes, “the contest bear lasting fruit in the worship of the 
Church.” @ “At this time,” says St. Augustine, “it was 
instituted that, after the manner of the Eastern Church, hymns 
and psalms should be sung, lest the people pine away in the 
tediousness of sorrow, which custom, retained from then till 
now, is imitated by many, yea, by almost all of Thy congrega- 
tions throughout the rest of the world.” ® 

The first hymns of the Church were, as far as can be learned, 
a kind of rhythmical prose of which the Magnificat, the Bene- 
dictus, and the Gloria in Euxcelsis will serve as illustrations. 
Then, when Christian literature came under classical influences, 
the Church’s hymns were composed in obedience to the rules 
of Greek and Latin prosody. Versification was governed, not 
by accent or emphasis as among us, but by the laws of quan- 
tity. With usa syllable is long or short as it is accented or 
not; while among the Greeks and Romans it was long or short 
according to its quantity, or the relative time occupied in 
pronouncing it. In process of time, however, as the old classi- 
cal forms declined, accent superseded quantity, and verses 
were constructed and scanned as in our day. Then, finally, 
rhyme was happily introduced, and the way was prepared for 
those stately hymns of the Medizval Church, that have won 
for names like those of Petrus Damiani, Bernard of Clairvaux, 


12 Smith. Ecclesiastical History, p. 277. 18 Confessions, ix. 7. 
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Bernard of Clugny, Adam of St. Victor, Thomas of Celano, 
and Thomas Aquinas, such fragrant immortality. 

Latin, as employed by the Medieval singers, was unexcelled 
for hymnic purposes. Its sonorousness, through the frequency 
of its long vowel sounds, and its limitless capacity for rhyme, 
made it a splendid vehicle for sacred verse. One does not 
have to be a good Latinist to be able to appreciate the melody 
of many a great Medieval hymn. Take the opening stanza of 
the Dies Ire, or Judgment Hymn of Thomas of Celano, of 
which there are so many English versions, and attend only to 
its euphony. 

** Dies ire, dies illa, 


Solvet szeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sybilla.”’ 


Or take St. Thomas Aquinas’s Vesper Hymn for the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, and listen to the rich music of its verse. The 
first stanza runs thus :— 


** Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem, 
Lauda ducem et pastorem, 

In hymnis et canticis: 
Quantum potes, tantum aude, 
Quia major omni laude, 

Nec laudare sufficis.”’ 


One may not understand a word of what he hears, and’ yet 
enjoy the reading of such hymns. Their melody cannot fail 
to charm the attentive ear, and produce sensations akin to 
those awakened by the roar of the waterfall, or the diapason 
of the ocean as it breaks upon a rocky shore. 

All acquainted with Greek will at once divine the difficulties 
that beset the singers of the Eastern Church. Classical meas- 
ures, though employed for a time, were not well adapted to 
hymn-writing in their language, and perfect rhymes were com- 
paratively few. Hence they finally returned to the practice of 
the Primitive Church, and adopted rhythmical prose. All 
interested in the subject should consult the introduction to 
Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern Church, where it is briefly 
but satisfactorily discussed. “The body of the Eastern 
Breviary,” he tells us, “is ecclesiastical poetry: poetry not, 
strictly speaking, written in verse, but in measured prose.” 
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We also learn from this writer, who has done so much to lay 
open what, before his time, was to us of the West almost an 
unknown country, that Greek Hymnology is principally em- 
braced in sixteen large volumes, the Pentecostarian, an Office 
for Easter-tide, for example, comprising “ 5000 closely printed 
quarto pages, of which at least 4000 are poetry.” 1 

Of the hymnology of the English speaking world we have 
every reason to be proud. Merely to run over the names of 
the principal religious singers of Great Britain and America is 
to be reminded of the hymnic wealth that our mother tongue 
ean boast. Milton and Wither, Herbert and Ken, Watts and 
Newton, Wesley and Cowper, Heber and Mant, Keble and 
Newman, Faber and Neale, Bowring and Bonar, S. F. Smith 
and Sarah Flower Adams, Duffield and Ray Palmer—such are 
some of the names that oecur to us, and the list might be 
greatly prolonged. 

Two eras in English history have contributed by far the 
larger number of the hymns now in use in the Protestant 
Churches of the Anglo Saxon World—those of the Methodist 
and Tractarian revivals, which are separated by about a cen- 
tury. The chief singer of the first movement was, of course, 
Charles Wesley, who is said to have written fully seven thou- 
sand hymns. An immense majority of these hymns have suc- 

_eunmbed to the law of the survival of the fittest; but some, it 
is needless to say, will endure with the language. ‘Come, Thou 
long expected Jesus,” “Jesus, Lover of my soul,” “See 
how great a flame aspires,” and others that might be 
named, are to be found in nearly all collections of sacred min- 
strelsy, and are sung in every quarter of the globe. 

To the Tractarian movement we are indebted for many of 
the first of our hymns. Keble, Newman, and others of the 
Oxford Party of half a century ago, showed that the same 
hands that so vigorously wielded the sword of doctrinal con- 
troversy could also evoke from the psalmist’s lyre the most 
dulcet and moving of strains. Nor is it only in the Church of 
England, and the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States,'that the impress of Tractaranism upon hymnology may 

14 Hymns of the Eastern Church, Introduction. London Edit., 1876. 
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be seen. As the greater regard that is now paid in all other 
Protestant bodies to beauty in architecture and worship is 
largely due to the indirect influence ofthe Tractarian Move- 
ment, so many of the recent singers of these bodies have been 
quietly, however unconsciously, wrought upon, by the Chris- 
tian Year of Keble and the Lyra Apostolica of Newman and 
his brethren. 

The hymn writers of the Universalist communion are. of - 
course, not well known outside of it. It has never been large 
or popular, and, quite naturally, its hymns have not obtained 
a wide acceptance. But its members have no reason to be 
ashamed of this department of its literature. Some of its 
hymns are deserving of immortality, and will doubtless be 
sung for generations to come. How fine is Chapin’s Christmas 
Hymn, beginning with “ Hark! hark! with harps of gold”! 
Edward Turner’s hymn, “Come, sing a Saviour’s power,” is _ 
admirable, as is also that by the elder Ballou, “In God’s 
eternity there shall a day arise.” 

There are other names connected with Universalist hym- 
nology that should be mentioned, such as Hosea Ballou 2nd, . 
J. G. Adams, Abel C. Thomas, and Mrs. Sawyer, all of which 
are to be found in the books of praise in use among their fel- 
low believers. The new hymnal, now in course of preparation 
by the Universalist Publishing House, will doubtless contain a 
much fuller list of hymns by Universalist authors, and thus 
furnish additional evidence that this denomination has made 
some worthy contributions to the hymnology of Christendom. 

There is much pertaining to our subject that might be 
properly dwelt upon at length, did space permit. The per- 
sonal history of certain hymns, for instance, is as instructive as 
it is interesting. To know the circumstances that gave them 
birth invests them with new meaning and power, and brings 
us into closer spiritual contact with their authors. When we 
learn that Cowper’s most greatly admired hymn beginning with 


‘* God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


was written just after a season of mental aberration, when he 
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had contemplated suicide; that Wesley’s “See how great a 
flame aspires,” composed after his labors among the colliers of 
Newcastle, was suggested by the spectacle nightly presented 
by the furnaces of that district, as they illumined the country 
round about with their heavenward-streaming fires ; and that 
Newman wrote his “Lead, kindly light,” while becalmed on 
the Mediterranean, and “aching,” as he tells us, “to get 
home,” — when we learn facts like these about celebrated 
hymns, their influence over us increases, and we sing them, not 
only more understandingly, but with a warmer fervor than they 
ever kindled before. 

On hymn writing as an art, we are prompted to say a few 
words. That itis an art, and one not so easily acquired as 
some think, no person, after a little reflection, will deny. A 
hymn is swt generis, as distinct a composition in its way as is a 
sonnet. Many so-called hymns are only such in name. Some- 
thing more than religious feeling and an observance of the 
laws of metre is necessary, if a genuine hymn is to be given to 
the world. There must be poetic thought and poetic expres- 
sion, light and warmth, directness and conciseness, perfect 
sympathy of sentiment and movement, melody and felicity of 
rhyme. Few hymns written to order are good, for the reason 
that, to be what they should be, they must be the spontaneous 
product of certain favoring moods of mind and soul which{do 
not come at the bidding of the most gifted and consecrated of 
singers. A practice much to be deplored is that of adapting 
to the uses of public praises poems, or lines from poems, that 
were never intended to serve as hymns. Such selections do 
not, as a rule, willingly lend themselves to the purposes to 
which they are devoted, as witness Tennyson’s admirable and 
often-quoted lines in introduction to In Memoriam. “Strong 
Son of God, immortal Love,” etc., and Whittier’s “ Eternal 
Goodness,” which, however fine and helpful in themselves, are 
not,.in the true sense, hymns, and should not be compelled 
to serve in that capacity. 

But we must draw our observations on this most fruitful 
subject to a close. It is a subject that amply rewards the stu- 
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dent, and one that is of large importance in these days, when 
increasing attention is paid to music and song. A congrega- 
tion that does not possess a good hymnal, and that does not 
lay much emphasis on praise, is greatly to be pitied. This 
every denomination of Christians is beginning to keenly realize, 
and the result is a cultivation of divine minstrelsy that is most 
encouraging. 
fi The future of Christian hymnody is bright. We cannot 
excel many of the great hymns of the past and present, but 
we can add to to the stock that we possess, and hand down to 
our children a larger inheritance of the kind than we received 
from our fathers. Of one thing we may be sure—as long as 
the Christian Faith endures it will command the services of 
song. The Gospel began its work singing ; it has gone on its 
way through the centuries singing; it sings to-day, and as 
sweetly and joyously as ever; through all the ages ahead it 
will flood the world with its inspiring lays; and when its mis- - 
sion has been accomplished, and a redeemed humanity is gath- 
ered home to God, then will be heard the mightiest strain of 
laud and adoration that ever ascended to the Majesty on high, 
the chorus of which will be that which ravished the Revelator’s 
ear, 

BLESSING, AND HONOR, AND GLORY, AND POWER, BE UNTO 
HIM THAT SITTETH UPON THE THRONE, AND UNTO THE LAMB 
FOR EVER AND EVER. 


Charles Follen Lee. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 
Robert Burns and the Theology of his Day. 


JoHN STuART BLACKIE, in his recent life of Robert Burns, 
speaking of those divine messengers who are sent to lead men 
back from the artificial and conventional to nature and reality, 
says, “Of these messengers, the most wide in his range and 
the most generally accepted, is the poet; for while the legis- 
lator is often cramped in his efficiency with the hardness of 
the materials with which he has to deal, and the prophet too 
often has his influence confined and bound by the very forms 
of a church which owes its existence perhaps to his Catho- 
licity ; the great poet, in his honest utterances, is hampered by 
no forces external to his own genius.” 

In performing their mission in the world it is often neces- 
sary for poets, as well as for other great souls, to come in con- 
flict even with the religion of theirday. This they surely must 
do if men are living by traditions and not by immediate com- 
munication with God. The sturdy faith of one generation, a 
faith wrought out and perfected by struggle in great crises, 
may become for the next generation a form of bondage. Men 
must live in each age, not by the message sent to their fathers, 
but by the perpetual inspiration that comes from above. It is 
to teach them this lesson that mighty spirits are sent, from 
time to time, into the world; and of all these teachers the poet 
is most effective. 

Emerson has well said of Burns, “ Not Latimer, not Luther, 
struck more telling blows against false theology than did this 
brave singer.” And Nicol, in his sketch of Burns in the 
Britannica says, “ As regards the poet’s attitude toward some 
phases of Calvinism prevalent during his life, it is to be 
remarked that from the days of Dunbar till now, there has 
been a continual antagonism between Scotch verse and the 
more rigid forms of Scotch theology.” Dr. Craik declares 
that “ The generous feelings of Burns sprang out of the iron- 
bound Calvinism of the land like flowing water from Horeb’s 
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rock.” And even Principal Shairp, not inclined to take a too 
latitudinarian view of Burns says, “ That he would not have 
been a Scotchman if he had not been a moralizer, and that his 
moralizings are not platitudes but truths winged with wit and 
wisdom.” And he speaks of his “flashes of moral insight, 
piercing to the quick.” 

In order to estimate correctly the relation of Burns to the 
religious life and theology of his day, it will be necessary to 
say a word upon the spiritual condition of Scotland at that 
time. In her struggles for liberty of conscience and worship, 
Scotland has a record of which she may well be proud. Splen- 
did is her bead-roll of heroes and martyrs. Her first great 
conflict was with Romanism. In the days of the Reformation 
such men as George Wishart freely gave their lives for the 
sake of what they believed the pure and undefiled religion 
preached by John Knox. This struggle culminated in 1560. 
In that year, the foreign powers who had been endeavoring to 
sustain Romanism as the religion of Scotland, decided that all 
such matters should be left to the decision of the Scottish Par- 
liament. This was, in effect, giving full power into the hands 
of the Reformed party. When Parliament assembled it was 
soon seen that that this party meant to use their power. The 
whole system of Popery was unanimously and unsparingly 
condemned, the doctrines of the Church of Rome were rejected. 
A confession of faith, drawn up by the most eminent divines of 
the Protestant party, was adopted ; and thus, by act of Parlia- 
ment, the entire constitution of the church was altered, and 
Protestantism, or to speak more definitely, Presbyterianism, 
with its Calvinistic tenets and its Republican form of govern- 
ment, became the religion of Scotland. 

But this was not the end. A new period of warfare lay 
before the Scotch Presbyterians. So resolutely had they with- 
stood the power of Rome, so deeply had the simplicity and 
purity of their new faith become rooted, that any form of ritu- 
alism was an offense. Attempts were made from time to time, 
especially by James II. of England, to introduce into Scotland 


the ritual of the English church. He aimed at the uniformity 
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of belief and practice in the two countries, but the Scotchmen 
thought they detected in each. of the modifications proposed, a 
step backward in the direction of Rome. When James endeav- 
ored to introduce a sort of permanent presidencies into the sev- 
eral Presbyteries, the clergy clearly divined that his object was 
eventually to restore the order of Bishops. “ Busk it up as 
bonnily as ye will,” they said, “ bring it in as fairly as ye can, 
we see the horns of the miter ;” and Scott adds, “The horns 
of the miter were, to their apprehension, as odious as the horns 
of the pope’s tiara or those of Satan himself.” The next step 
taken by James was the introduction, through a Parliament 
held at Perth, of five articles that regulated the ceremonial 
part of worship. They were moderate indeed, but it was with 
great difficulty that even the Scottish clergy, who were most 
favorable to the king, received them into the church, and they 
did so with the definite understanding that there should be no 
further innovations. The majority of the clergy, though they 


gave in a sullen acquiescence, were decidedly of the opinion 
that the new regulations were in the direction of Popery. The 


common people were even more strongly of this opinion, At 


the time the Parliament of Perth was sitting a great thunder 
storm arose, and this was considered a declaration of the wrath 
of Heaven against those who were again introducing rites and 


festivals of the Roman church into the pure and reformed kirk 
of Scotland. 

No further attempts were made to reduce the Scottish 
church to the measure of the English until the time of Charles 
I, when Archbishop Laud undertook to import into the ser- 


vices of the church of Scotland a form of common prayer and 
liturgy similar to that used in England. The experiment was 


made July 23, 1637, in the high church of St. Giles, Edinburg, 
where the dean of the city prepared to read the new service 
before a large congregation, none of whom were disposed to 
receive it. When he announced the collect for the day, old 
Jennie Geddes, who kept a green stall in the High street, cried 
out, “The ded colick in the wame o’ thee, thou false thief ; 
dost thou say the mass at my lug?” with that she flung at the 
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dean’s head the stool upon which she had been sitting, and a 
wild tumult began. 

From this time onward, the struggle against prelacy, in the 
Episcopal form, lasted for nearly fifty years, notwithstanding 
the Solemn League and Covenant entered into in 1643 between 
England and Scotland, a compact that bound the united king- 
doms to “ mutual aid in the extirpation of Popery and Prelacy 
and the preservation of true liberty in the realm.” This com- 
pact was signed by many a Scotch noble in his own blood. In 
the long conflict that followed, the highest heroism was devel- 
oped. The century and a half, dating from the time of Knox, 
was the heroic age in Scotland’s religious history. Her form 
of church government and her-doctrines were carved out by 
the sword, and became forever established in the hearts of the 
people. With these generations it was a question whether 


Scotland should have a religion at all; at least such a religion 
as her people wanted. 


In the writings of Robert Burns, we discover the strong 
sympathy with which he regarded these struggles of his ances- 


tors. He was in sympathy with everything that savored of 


resistance to despotism, whether civil or religious. Burns was 
always upon the side of the oppressed. 


** The Solemn League and Covenant 
Cost Scotland blood, cost Scotland tears ; 


But faith seals Freedom’s sacred cause : 
If thou’rt aslave, indulge thy sneers.’’ 


This stanza, and many another that might be quoted, shows 
how Burns regarded the battles of his forefathers for spiritual 
emancipation. 

But after these great crises had passed, in the “ weak piping 
time of peace,” other questions «rose that were of less impor- 
tance. A heroic ageis liable to be followed by one less heroic. 
It is the old “ step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” from 
“mountains to mole-hills.”” One of the new questions had ref- 
erence to the appointment of ministers, whether the pastor of 
a church was to be appointed by some patron who was, in ef- 
fect, a representative of the crown, or whether he was to be 
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selected by the congregation itself. The dispute about patron- 
age came to an issue in the formation of two great protesting 
bodies, the Relief Secession in 1761 and the great Free Church 
Separation, in 1848. This discussion will explain many of the 
passages on the subject of “patronage” in the writings of 
Burns, who seems to have sided with those who desired the 
appointment of ministers by the lords. 

The other questions were doctrinal ones. The church was 
divided into “ Auld Lights” and “ New Lights.” The points 
of difference between them came to an issue in the “ Marrow 
Controversy,” and caused the earlier secession of the famous 
Ebenezer Erskine in 1740. An idea of this debate may be 
obtained by the formula put forth by the * Auld Light ” Pres- 
bytery of Auchterarder, which they required all candidates for 
the ministry to sign: “I believe that it is not sound and 
orthodox to teach that we must forsake sin in order to our 
coming to Christ.” That was as much as to say that no man 
could do anything to make himself better. They meant it well 
enough, they wanted simply to magnify the grace of God. It 
was one. direction taken by their doctrine of election; the 
whole work of man’s salvation, from beginning to end, 
was the work of God, not of himself; he could do nothing in 
the matter. Connected with this were those extreme dogmas 
that were always to be found in company with the iron-clad 
doctrine of predestination, such as original sin, inherited guilt, 
sovereign grace, reprobation and endless damnation. 

Coupled with the extreme Calvinism of the Auld Lights, 
was a strict observance of outward forms. Indeed, these 
churches exercised a severe and minute discipline over their 
members, and called them to account for the most trivial 
offenses. Blackie says, “That with a more pronounced doc- 
trinal orthodoxy and a more fervid moral appeal was united, 
in the evangelical party, a severe morality, coupled sometimes 
with a Pharisaic punctiliousness about matters indifferent, and 
a certain sanctimoniousness of tone which refused communion 
with a healthy gayety and looked upon innocent recreation as 
asin.” Burns himself has described what was supposed to 
constitute a believer, in the following lines :— 
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‘* Learn three-mile prayers and half-mile graces 
Wi’ well-spread looves, an’ lang, wryjfaces ; 
Grunt up a solemn lengthn’d groan, 

And damn a’ parties but your own; 
I’ll warrant then, ye’re nae deceiver,”’ 
A steady, sturdy, staunch believer.” 

The New Lights were the more moderate party. They 
departed from the old Calvinism in the direction of Arminian- 
ism and Socinianism. Instead of the theological, they were 
accustomed to present in their pulpits rather the ethical side of 
religion, and were less strict in their observance of forms and 
ceremonies. Their views were what Burns so frequently char- 
acterized as “common sense.” What these views were more 
particularly may be indicated by two or three circumstances. 
In 1740 John Taylor had published a work entitled, “ The 
Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin Proposed to Free and 
Candid Examination.” The work ran through several edi- 
tions and greatly modified the views of many of the clergy. In 
the first part the author starts with the admission that “all 
truth necessary to salvation is revealed in the Holy Scriptures.” 
He immediately adds, “As for human wisdom and -knowledge, 
I ought to value it in religious matters just so much and so far 
only as it serves to unfold the mind and meaning of God in 
the Scriptures, in the interpretation of which we ought not to 
admit anything contradictory to the common sense and under- 
standing of mankind.” He proceeds to show that, while 
“labor, sorrow and mortality’ have come upon the race in 
consequence of the first sin, neither the guilt nor the sin itself 
was transmitted. This book was one that the poet read fre- 
quently at a certain period of his life, and one which exercised 
a great influence over all bis thinking. Another incident that 
shows the trend of thought among the New Lights was the 
publication, by M’Gill, minister of Ayr, of a “ Practical Essay 
upon the Death of Jesus Christ,” in which he seemed to set 
aside the vicarious doctrine and inclined to the theory of 
moral influence. For this essay he was subjected to a trial for 
heresy by the ministers of the neighboring churches. Burns 
took up the cudgel for M’Gill, who was his personal friend, in 
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the poem enitled “The Kirk’s Alarm,” beginning with these 


lines :— 
‘* Orthodox, orthodox, 
Wha believe in John Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your conscience. 
There’s a heretic blast 
Has been blawn in the wast, 
That what is not sense must be nonsense, 


** Dr. Mac, Dr. Mac, 
You should stretch on a rack, 
To strike evil doers wi’ terror ; 
To join faith and sense 
Upon any pretense 
Is heretic, damnable error.”’ 


The prosecution of Dr. M’Gill occurred late in the poet’s life, 
and is only introduced here to show that certain ministers of 
the time held views upon the death of Christ widely different 
from the accepted orthodox standards. One more incident 
must be related to show the New Light tendencies. I quote it 
from a letter of Burns addressed to Mr. William Nicol. “You 
must have heard that the Rev. Mr. Lawson of Kirkmahoe, 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick of Dunscore and the 
rest of that faction, have accused, in formal process, the un- 
offending and Rev. Mr. Heron of Kirkgunzeon, that in ordain- 
ing Mr. Neilson to the cure in Kirkbean, he, the said Heron, 
feloniously and treasonably bound the said Neilson to the con- 
fession of faith so far as it was agreeable to reason and the 
Word of God.” Between these two parties, the Auld Lights 
and the New Lights, a line of demarkation ran at this time in 
the church of Scotland. The circumstances I have mextioned 
will indicate the line of cleavage. 

It was impossible that anyone who took such an interest as 
did Burns in everything that concerned humanity should not 
have plunged himself with all his fervor into these discussions. 
He says, in his Autobiography, “ Polemical divinity was by 
this time putting the country half mad, and I, ambitious of 
shining on Sundays between services, in conversation parties, 
at funerals, etc., in a few years more used to puzzle Calvinism 
with so much heat and indiscretion, that I raised a hue and cry 
against me which has not ceased to this hour.” Later in life 
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he writes, “ If there be any truth in the orthodox faith of these 
churches, I am past redemption, and, what is worse, to all 
eternity. I am deeply read in Boston’s Fourfold State, 
Marshall on Sanctification, Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving 
Interest, etc.; but there is no balm in Gilead, there is no 
physician there for me; so I shall e’en turn Arminian and 
trust to sincere though imperfect obedience.” About the same 
time he writes to a friend in trouble, “ Among some distressful 
emergencies that I have experienced in life, I ever laid this 
down as a foundation for comfort, that he who has lived the 
life of an honest man has by no means lived in vain.” 

Burns himself was a man of deeply religious nature. Genial, 
large-hearted Dr. Guthrie remarked once that “Burns was 
naturally a religious man, and if he had had the happiness, at 
a certain point in his career, to meet with an evangelist of the 
right sort, he would never have started off the rails of moral 
rectitude so grossly as he sometimes did.” He was always a 
firm believer in God, in His divine guidance and care, and in 
the life immortal. “Religion,” he says in one of his letters, 
“has ever been to me, not only my chief dependence, but my 
dearest enjoyment. A mathematician without religion is a 
probable character; an irreligious poet is a monster.” In 
another place he says, “I am, I must confess, too frequently 
the sport of caprice, whim and passion, but reverence to God 
and integrity to my fellow-men I hope I shall ever preserve.” 
Indeed, we may say, once for all, that the weakness of Burns 
lay in his will, not in his moral insight or in his religious 
affections. ‘A clever fellow may do anything in this world,” 
says Goethe, “only not allow himself to drift; for in this sea 
of time the rudder is given into the hands of man in his frail 
skiff, not that he may be at the mercy of the waves, but that 
he may follow the dictates of a will directed by intelligence.” 
We may sum the whole matter up in the judicious words of 


Carlyle :— 


. Not the few inches of deflection from the mathematical 
orbit which are so easily measured, but the ratio of these to 
the whole diameter, constitutes the real aberration. Its orbit 
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may be a planet’s, its diameter the breadth of the whole solar 
system, or it may be a city hippodrome; nay, the circle of a 
ginhorse, its diameter a score of feet or paces. But the inches 
of deflection only are measured; and it is assumed that the 
diameter of the ginhorse and that of the planet will yield the 
same ratio when compared with them. Here lies the root of 
many a blind, cruel condemnation of Burnses, Swifts, Ros- 
seaus which one never listens to with approval. Granted the 
ship comes into harbor with shrouds and tackle damaged; the 
pilot is blameworthy ; he has not been all-wise and all-power- 
ful, but to know how blameworthy, tell us first whether his 
voyage has been around the globe or only to Ramsgate and the 
Isle of Dogs.” 


There were many reasons why Burns should sympathize 
with the moderate party in theology. In the first place he had 
inherited from his father a tendency in this direction. It has 
been stated by Dr. Currie that “ William Burns composed a 
little manual for the use of his children, in which the benevo- 
lence of his heart seems to have led him to soften the rigid 
Calvinism of the Scottish Church into something approaching 
Arminianism. He has, in fact, touched on the New Light, 
though modesty and prudence induced him to say very little 
on the subject.” In the next place, the broad sympathies of 
Burns inclined him to the more moderate party. The way in 
which most of the Old Light ministers preached their narrow 
gospel repelled him. The doctrines themselves were fearful 
enough, but they proclaimed them as if delighting in the ven- 
geance and endless fire they depicted. They exulted and did 
not mourn. They seemed to have no pity in their hearts for 
those unfortunate enough to incur the ire of their angry God. 
They could consign men to Hell and see them sinking in the 
lake of fire without compunction. 

‘* His piercin’ words, like highlan’ swords, 
Divide the joints and marrow ; 
His talk o’ Hell, where Devils dwell, 


Our verra sauls does harrow 
Wi’ fright that day. 


** A vast, unbottomed, boundless pit, 
Fill fou o’ lowin’ (blazing) brunstane, 
Whose ragin’ flames an’ scorchin’ heat 
Would melt the hardest whun-stane.’’ 
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From such a fearful creed, proclaimed in cold blood, Burns 
turned away forever. How could he sympathize with it when 
his heart bled for even a poor mouse whose nest his plow- 
share had destroyed, for the hare wounded by the hunter, for 
for the sheep and cattle and even the foxes exposed to the 
storm of a winter night? How could he sympathize with it 
when he expressed the hope that even the Devil himself, (if 
there were one,) might “tak a thought and mend?” In all 
this we do not hesitate to say that Burns showed a much more 
Christian spirit than the ministry. 


“What might have been the difference,” exclaims Cham- 
bers, “had Burns been reared under a system more captiva- 
ting to the imaginative part of our nature and more easily to 
be reconciled to philanthropical feelings, it will be vain to con- 
jecture ; as it is, the Orthodox Presbyterian and Calvinist has 
the regret of viewing the vigorous intellect of Burns as one 
which wholly repudiated and lived in direct antagonism with 
that code of doctrine which has been so long, and with so lit- 
tle variation, maintained in Scotland.” 


The immediate occasion of Burns’ entering into the contro- 
versies of his day, was the fact that his friend, Gavin Hamilton, 
had been summoned before the church session upon what he 
deemed frivolous charges. The charges brought against him 
were such as these: That he had neglected to attend church, 
having been absent one Sunday in the past and three in the 
present month ; and that on the third Sunday of the present 
month he started out on a journey to Carrick although admon- 
ished against doing so by the minister; that he habitually, if 
not totally, neglected the worship of God in his family. An- 
other charge was that he had caused his servant to dig some 
potatoes on Sunday, in his garden, for dinner. It may be 
mentioned in passing that of the three zealous elders constitu- 
ting along with the minister, the court by which Mr. Hamil- 
ton was prosecuted, “one put a period to his own life, and 
another died in a drunken fit after becoming a convicted lar- 
cenist.” The prosecutor in this case was one William Fisher, 
and it was upon him that Burns wrote the personal satire 
called, “ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” From that time forward, his 
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verses and letters contained more or less upon religious con- 
troversies, 

While Burns satirizes without mercy many things in the 
religious life and theology of his day, whoever reads his “ Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night ” must see that itis not what he considers 
real religion at which he aims his shafts. In another of his 
poems he exclaims, 

** All hail Religion! Maid divine, 
Pardon a muse sae mean as mine, 
Who in her rough imperfect line 
Thus daurs to name thee. 

To stigmatize false friends of thine 
Can ne’er defame thee.” 

It is related of him that when he made his tour through 
Scotland, after his success at Edinboro’, he crossed the divid- 
ing line between England and Scotland at Coldstream, and 
when he stood upon English soil, he turned towards his native 
country, removed his hat, fell upon his knees, and with uplifted 
hands prayed for and blessed Scotland by pronouncing the two 
concluding stanzas of his “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

In “ Holy Willie’s Prayer ” he tore the robe from the hypo- 
crite and set forth his character in its true light. In his 
“ Address to the De’il” he laughs away the superstitions con- 
nected with that mythical personage. In his “ Holy Fair” he 
brings to light all the weaknesses, excesses and abuses that 
ordinarily attended the annual administration of the commun- 

on. It has sometimes been objected that this is not a true 

picture. That the poet has not exaggerated seems to be certain 
from a pamphlet published in the year of his birth under the 
title of “A Letter from a Blacksmith to the Ministers and 
Elders of the Church of Scotland.” Chambers has introduced 
some extracts from this pamphlet into his Life of Burns, 
which we here give :— 


“In Scotland,” says this writer, “they run from kirk to 
kirk, and flock to see a sacrament, and make the same use 
of it that the Papists do of their pilgrimages and processions ; 
that is indulge themselves in drunkenness, folly and idleness. 
Most of the servants, when they agree to serve their masters, 
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in the western parts of the kingdom, make a special provision 
that they shall have liberty to go to a certain number of fairs, 
or to an equal number of sacraments ; and as they consider a 
sacrament, or an occasion, (as they call the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper), in a neighboring parish in the same light 
in which they do a fair, so they behave at it much in the same 
manner. I defy Italy, in spite of all its superstition, to pro- 
duce a scene better fitted to raise pity and regret in the religious, 
humane and understanding heart, or to afford an ampler field 
for ridicule to the careless and profane, than what they call a 
field-preaching upon one of these occasions. At the time of 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper upon Thursday, Sat- 
urday, and Monday, we-have preaching in the fields near the 
church. At first, you find a great number of men and women 
lying together upon the grass; here they are sleeping and 
snoring, some with their faces toward heaven, others with their 
faces turned downwards, or covered with their bonnets; there 
you find a knot of young fellows and girls making assignations 
to go home together in the evening, or to meet in some ale- 
house ; in another place you see a pious circle sitting around 
an ale-barrel, many of which stand ready upon carts for the 
refreshment of the saints. The heat of the summer season, the 
fatigue of travelling, and the greatness of the crowd, naturally 
dispose them to drink ; which inclines some of them to sleep, 
works upon the enthusiasm of others, and contributes not a lit- 
tle to produce those miraculous conversions that sometimes 
happen at these occasions; in a word, in this sacred assembly 
there is an odd mixture of religion, sleep, drinking, courtship, 
and a confusion of sexes, ages, and characters. 

When you get a little nearer to the speaker, so as to be 
within the reach of the sound, though not of the sense of the 
words, for that can only reach a small circle, you will find 
some weeping and others laughing, some pressing to get nearer 
the tent or tub in which the parson is sweating, bawling, jump- 
ing, and beating the desk, others fainting with the stifling 
heat, or wrestling to extricate themselves from the crowd: one 
seems very devout and serious, and the next moment is scold- 
ing and cursing his neighbor for squeezing or treading on him ; 
In an instant afterwards, his countenance is composed to 
religious gloom, and he is groaning, sighing, and weeping 
for his sins: in a word, there is such an absurd mixture of the 
serious and comic, that were we convened for any other pur- 
pose than that of worshiping the God and Governor of Nature, 
the scene would exceed all power of face.” 
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In such poems as his “Ordination,” he satirizes the theology 
of his day, the theology that denounced all such things as good 
works and taught the extreme doctrine of justification by faith. 
“My creed,” he says, “is pretty nearly expressed in the last 
clause of Jamie Dean’s grace—an honest weaver in Ayrshire: 
‘Lord grant that we may lead a guid life, for a gude life makes 
a good end; at least it helps weel!” 

I have spoken of his belief in God. Both in his letters and 
in his poetry, he sets forth the brighter and more loving side 
of the divine character. 


**Sure thou Almighty, canst not act 
From cruelty or wrath.” 


In another poem he exclaims: 
‘**O thou whose very self art love!” 


He says upon one occasion: 


“T have just heard Mr. Kirkpatrick preach a sermon. He 
is a man famous for his benevolence and I revere him; but 
from such ideas of my Creator, good Lord deliver me.” And 
then follows a brief summary of his own views, “ That there 
is an incomprehensibly great Being to whom I owe my exist- 
ence, and that He must be intimately acquainted with the 
operations and progress of the internal machinery, and conse- 
quently the outward development of this creature which he has 
made,—these are, I think, self-evident propositions. That 
there is a real and eternal distinction between virtue and vice, 
and consequently that I am an acountable creature ; that from 
the seeming nature of the human mind as well as the evident 
imperfection, nay, positive injustice, in the administration of 
affairs, both in the natural and moral worlds, there must be a 
retributive scene, an existence beyond the grave,—I think 
must be allowed by every one who will give himself a moment’s 
reflection. I will go farther, and affirm that from the sub- 
limity, excellence and purity of his doctrine and precepts, 
unparalleled by all the aggregated wisdom and learning of 
many preceding ages, though to appearance, he himself was 
the obscurest and most illiterate of our species,—therefore 
Jesus Christ was from God.” 


This seems a perfectly plain and intelligible statement,—a 
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good confession of faith; but the darker conceptions of God 
and the mythological investiture of Christ, he rejected. 

On the subject of immortality, the following is one of many 
paragraphs that might be culled from his letters :— 


“ Religion, my dear friend, is the true comfort! A strong 
persuasion in the future state of existence; a proposition so 
obviously probable, that, setting revelation aside, every nation 
and people, so far as investigation has reached, for at least 
four thousand years, have, in some mode or other, firmly 
believed it. In vain would we reason and pretend to doubt. 
I have myself done so to a very daring pitch; but when I 
reflected that I was opposing the most ardent wishes, and the 
most darling hopes of good men, and flying in the face of all 
human belief, and in all ages, I was shocked at my own con- 
duct.” 


In regard to the Bible, Burns very forcibly said, “I am a 
very sincere believer in the Bible, but I am drawn by the con- 
viction of a man, not by the halter of an ass.” 

Burns was a thorough believer in man. He drew his heroes 
from the common walks of life. He saw in the meanest and 
obscurest something that was great and good. He looked 
beyond the outward condition and saw the inherent qualities 
of the soul. He pierced to the inner depths with the eye of 
the poet. He looked with sympathy and interest, and nothing 
that was human was alien to him. 


‘*Ts there for honest poverty 
That hangs his head and a’ that ? 
The coward slave, we pass him by ; 
We dare be poor and a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that,— 
Our toil’s obscure and a’ that, 
The rank is but a guinea’s stamp— 
And man’s the gowd for a’ that.’’ 


‘* Then let us pray that come it may, 
And come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth o’er all the earth 
May bear the gree and a’ that.” 


He believed too in addressing the better side of man. He 
sings, 
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‘* The fear of hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To haud the wretch in order, 
But where ye feel your honor grip, 
Let that be aye your border.”’ 
He believed in charity and love, and the songs that he sang 
have made men forever more tender in disposition and more 
lenient in judging. 
‘* Who made the heart? ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each chord its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 
Then at the balance, let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it. 
What’s done, we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 

In a recent number of the Forum, a writer upon Scotland 
romarks that, except in certain districts of Scotland, the 
severe observance of Sunday exists no longer. “Not,” he 
says, “that we have in any wise rebounded into the other 
extreme of looseness and dissipation, but we have become 
ashamed of the Pharisaic sour-facedness and rigid formalism 
which has often rendered a Scottish Sunday an ugly memory 
to native children and a butt of ridicule to the intelligent 
stranger.” He further says that “ Doctrinal sermons, all 
grimly fenced round with the orthodox points of the Synod of 
Dort, are now never heard unless it be exceptionally in some 
awful corner of the free church in the north west highlands.” 
He attributes the change in these respects to men like Chal- 
mers and Guthrie and MacLeod; but it seems to me that he 
might have included among them the name of one who proba- 
bly did more than all the others to bring about the change, 
and not only a change in Scotland, but wherever his words 
have been read and sung; the name of one who has human- 
ized religion; who has made men think better of themselves 
and better of their Creator,—the name of RoBerT Burns. 

Marion J). Shutter. 





Self-Murder. 


ARTICLE XXYV. 
Self-Murder. 


A Felo de se in English common law was one who killed 
himself with malice aforethought. In other words the self- 
killing must have been his original and primary intention. 
He, then, was not a felo de se, i. €., a suicide, who was not of 
sound mind when he committed the deed. In such case the 
person could not be held responsible for the result of his act. 
He who lost his life in an endeavor to save another, although 
he might realize the risk he ran, was of course, held to be a 
hero and not a self-murderer. Death in the discharge of duty, 
like that of a soldier in a forlorn hope, was also excluded. In 
these cases and among similar ones, the death of self was not 
the original and primary purpose. It may be said that another 
large class, more or less directly responsible for their own 
deaths, is likewise excluded. Many people by their ways of 
living and doing cause themselves to die a lingering death. 
Slowly but surely they are undermining their health, and that 
deliberately, or at least, knowingly. When the final hour 
comes, and the beautiful structure of life falls in ruins, how 
many say “ What a sad dispensation of Providence!” How 
much more true to say “ What a sad case of self-murder!” 
But for obvious reasons such cases are not reckoned among 
suicides. 

In the olden day, in England, a felo de se was held to be a 
criminal. He was punished, or rather his heirs were, with for- 
feiture of goods and chattels; his body was buried at a cross- 
roads, and a stake driven through his heart. Even now, in all 
countries, it is the law of the Catholic Church that the body 
of no suicide shall be buried in consecrated ground. In the 
United States, however, self-killing has never been held as a 
crime. No punishment is consequently dealt out to any for 
the deed or the attempt to commit it. 

Statisticians have collected many curious and suggestive 
facts in this field. Let us observe some of them. In spite of 
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the supposed benefits of advancing civilization, in spite of the 
greater opportunities for getting a comfortable living, in spite 
of the wider spread of the Gospel, suicides are on the increase, 
not simply numerically but also relatively to population. This 
fact is borne out by the statistics of every country in which 
the records have been kept. This is true not only of the States 
of Continental Europe, but also of the British Empire, and of 
those of the United States in which the facts have been gath- 
ered. The following suggestive figures from the Forty Sixth 
Registration Report of Massachusetts for 1887 are here pre- 
sented as proof of the above statement. They are but samples 
of similar facts the civilized world over. This valuable Report 
contains the statistics of suicide from 1857 to the year of pub- 
lication, a period of thirty-one years. Dividing this into terms 
of five years each, and obtaining the average number in each 
period, we find that forthe first, from 1857 to 1861 inclusive, the 
average was 93; for the second, from 1862 to 1866 inclusive, 
the average was 75; for the third, from 1867 to 1871 inclusive, 
the average was 94; for the fourth, from 1872 to 1876 inclu- 
sive, the average was 126; for the fifth, from 1877 to 1881 
inclusive, the average was 152; for the sixth, from 1882 to 
1886 inclusive, the average was 168; and for the year 1887, 
the number was 173. It will be observed that for one period 
the average drops. In the others, there is a steady and a rapid 
increase. The curious fact about the period in which the rate 
fell is that, contained in these five years are the years of the 
most active fighting of the war of the Rebellion. The two 
years in which the number was actually the smallest are 1863 
and 1864. Can it be that the war called into service many 
who would otherwise have thrown away their lives, and gave 
them something to do to make this gift of God of more value 
to them? Another arrangement of the facts is even more 
impressive. For the term of ten years, from 1858 to 1867 
inclusive, the ratio of deaths by suicide to total mortality per 
1000 was 2.23, for the next decade it was 3.8, for the next it 
was 4.4. Surely there can be no gainsaying such figures as 
these. At any rate, only in a very slight degree can their 
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astounding significance be lessened. It may be admitted that 
better and more accurate methods of obtaining all social statis- 
tics are now in vogue. All due credit being given to this claim, 
the fact remains that self-murder is on the increase among 
civilized people. 

A comparison of a series of years brings out the startling 

fact that suicidism has its epidemic periods. Some years will 
show an abnormal increase, the succeeding as well as the pre- 
ceding year presenting a much smaller number. This same 
fact is true of crimes, especially those of a horrible kind. 
There is in man, or rather some men, a morbid imitativeness 
that leads them to copy the bloody deeds of others. The arti- 
cle by Dr. Wm. A. Hammond on “ Madness and Murder” in 
the North American for December, 1888, presents this fact in 
a sufficiently startling way. Let there be a dramatic self-tak- 
ing-off and others will take their cue from that, both in the act 
and the method of it. It is disclosed that the suicide of 
Rudolph, the heir apparent to the throne of the Hapsburgs, 
‘was the occasion of many others. French socialogists have 
attempted to show that the number of murders, suicides etc., can 
be computed from the price of household commodities, but the 
world as yet is hardly ready to accept as reliable the figures 
thus wrought out. 

The periodic or epidemic quality of the suicidal tendency is 
well borne out by the statements in the Report before quoted 
from. In 1859 the number of suicides in Massachusetts was 
83; in the following year it jumped to 118, to fall the succeed- 
ing year to 92. In 1870, the number was 91; in 1871, 122; 
in 1872, 117; in 1874, 115; in 1875, 159; in 1876, 119; in 
1888, 167; in 1884, 184; in 1885, 176. It would be difficult 
to find the causes for this wide variation in number, but cer- 
tainly the facts are sufficiently startling. 

The statistics as to the ages of those who take themselves 
out of life are interesting. Children of tender age, that is, 
under ten years old, seldom are guilty of this deed. Life is 
too bright with them, or the recovery from disappointments 
too ready, or hope fails not, for them deliberately “to shuffle 
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off the mortal coil.” Still, self-inflicted death by young chil- 
dren is notunknown. Above ten years of age the rate rises 
rapidly, and attains its maximum during the period of age 
between fifty-five and sixty-five years. Whether it be that in 
these the consciousness of slightly waning physical and mental 
strength lessens hope, or life begins to some struggling souls to 
declare itself a failure at that period, may never be known, but 
very likely the cause is something of this kind. 

The male is much more prone to this terrible deed than the 
female. Of those guilty of it, not more than thirty per cent. 
are the latter sex. The per cent. often falls as low as fifteen. 
The following figures taken from the Report before referred 
to will make this plain. Of the suicides in 1885, the per cent. 
of males was 81.2; of females 18.8; in 1886, 80.3 and 19.7; 
in 1888, 74. 6 and 25.4. In England in 1886, the relative per 
cents were 75.2 and 24.8. 

Why this marked difference between the sexes? Do women 
have less cause or occasion? Has woman more patience and 
endurance with the ills of life? Or have they less of courage, 
if courage it be, to face the dark and unknown future? Who 
ean rightly answer these interesting questions? The writer 
suspects that in the proper answer to the second will be found 
the solution. An especial element of patient endurance is 
found in woman, and tides her safely over many a breaker 
upon which man is wrecked. 

It is curiously suggestive that the largest number of suicides 
is found among soldiers. Many causes are conjectured for 
this. Soldiers, it is said, are familiar with the thought of 
death, hence it ceases to be the horrible thing to them that it is 
to others. The means are conveniently at hand. True that it 
is suicides would be even more frequent if the means were at 
hand when the morbid-minded man felt the passion swaying 
him. Soldiers have been known to take their own lives out of 
fear of death on the battle-field. Others may have preferred 
death to showing the white feather as they felt they were sure 
to do when the hour of conflict came. It ought also to be said 
that the unsatisfactory life the professional soldier leads is a 
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predisposing cause. Furthermore, any man who served in the 
War of the Rebellion can recall the cases of comrades who lost 
all interest in life and died from sheer homesickness. Doubt- 
less others under the pressure of that same weariness of body 
and soul cast this life aside. 

It is also very suggestive that the next highest number of 
suicides is found among innkeepers, and those who have ready 
access to alcoholic drinks in their various forms. There is no 
doubt that indulgence in drink, and other excesses that accom- 
pany this, may be reckoned among the most important of the 
causes of this social and moral phenomenon we are considering. 

Physicians, chemists, druggists, and those familiar with their 
poisons and effects come next on the list. Is this because they 
are familiar with poisons and their effects, or because the 
means are at hand? It cannot be that there is any disposing 
influence in the life-work of such. 

In this connection a brief quotation from the Report before 
mentioned will be interesting : 


“The unusual increase, in the deaths from arsenical poison- 
ing, especially of suicides, makes this subject worthy of special 
comment. The increase in the suicides from this cause has 
undoubtedly taken place as a result of the free use of this 
poison, in recent years, for the destruction of various insects 
and other pests, and the consequently greater facility of obtain- 
ing it.” 

It seems to the writer that the facts regarding the occupa- 
tions of suicides just given suggest the following: that in many 
men there is the more or less developed element of suicidal 
tendency or morbidity. This is kept down in ordinary circum- 
stances, but springs up with terrible force under abnormal con- 
ditions. Who has not felt a desire to hurl himself from the 
summit of a lofty tower or precipice as he g:zed downward to 
the earth below? We know that in Paris lofty towers are 
guarded at their summits by railings to prevent this tendency 
from being carried out. Some have the same feeling whenever 
they take a razor into their hands. Now whenever self-control 
is lost through strong drinks, or depression of spirits, or unu- 
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sual situations are entered upon, and the means are handy, an 
irresistible influence is received or tendency within gains con- 
trol, and the deed is done, often to be repented of an instant 
later. 

We are told that suicides are more common among the edu- 
cated than among the illiterate. This, 1 think, would not be 
anticipated. Is it that the trained mind takes more cognizance 
of its own motions, that the educated man is more self-conscious 
and hence has more morbid tendencies, or gives way to them 
more readily? Looked at in any light, it is a startling fact. 

Methods chosen for self-partings from life are widely varied. 
So far as any grouping is possible, the modes fall in part under 
two heads, viz., opportunity and fashion. In other words, at 
certain times and places, one instrument or means is adopted, 
because it is at hand or has been suggested by others as a 
suitable one. Yet there are cases in which men have employed 
a vast amount of ingenuity to invent an original way to divorce 
themselves and their lives. -Generally speaking, however, they 
adopt the common and ready means of accomplishing their 
purpose. 

Self-murder is not wholly the modern expedient to be rid of 
the ills of life. In the older day the defeated soldier often sac- 
rificed his life rather than fall into the hands of his successful 
foe. He thus escaped the humiliations or tortures of captivity, 
and could not be employed to enhance the triumph of the con- 
queror. Brutus, and Cassius, after the defeat of their forces 
at Philippi by Anthony, rather than surrender, fell on their 
own swords. So did Saul and his armor-bearer after the defeat 
of the Israelites by the Philistines at Mount Gilboa. 

Two cases only of real suicide are narrated in the Bible. 
Ahithophel joined himself to the fortunes of the rebellious 
Absalom, but when his counsels were not followed, and the 
defeat he foresaw was impending, he would not face the result 
and hanged himself. The other is Judas, who, realizing the 


consequence of his act of treachery and the impossibility of 


undoing it, took his own life. These men are types of many 
all along the ages since. Their own evil acts have brought 
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woe to themselves and others, and they have died by their own 
hands rather than face the consequences. 

In the early Christian ages there was a curious craze for 
martyrdom which was at least akin to suicide. Men courted 
the crown of martyrdom. It is said that even the illustrious 
Origen was not free from this strange spirit of the hour. It 
would not be difficult to trace out the occasions of this condi- 
tion of feeling. Human life was not rated high in those days. 
Persecutions were frequent until a fashion was established and 
martyrdom regarded as the crown of a Christian life. The 
Christian world held a fuller belief in a life to come than at any 
previous time. The existence beyond was so bright and 
enjoyable in comparison with the present, with its troubles, 
conflicts, and pains, that one might be pardoned for desiring to 
change from one to the other. 

The writer has had what he must deem an unusual experi- 
ence in this field. He has officiated at the funerals of at least 
twelve suicides. In addition he has good reason to suspect 
that two other cases were also suicides. How many more 
among those totally unknown to him were of this sort it is 
impossible to tell. The twelve known cases may be tabulated 
as follows: *Causes,—insanity, or peculiarity of mind, 1; fit 
of anger, 1; horror of Poor House, 1; morbidity, intensified 
by illness, 1; shame at discovery of evil deeds, 2; drink and other 
excesses, 6. Of the twelve, only four could be said to have any 
connection with the churches of which I was the pastor, and of 
these, but one was a regular attendant. Another of these 
sometimes accompanied his wife, though himself a member of 
another congregation. The third, though not a resident of a 
town in which a parish of our faith was located, left her 
property to one of our churches. The fourth had in previous 
years been an attendant and at one time was a member of the 
church ; but for a number of years he had manifested no inter- 
est, and absented himself from all church services. 

Of the twelve, two, the one in which the predisposing cause 
was insanity, or rather, a peculiar mental abnormality, and the 


one who took her life in a fit of anger were women. This 
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bears out the figures as to the relation between the sexes gath- 


ered by sociologists. 
The methods adopted by the twelve to rid themselves of life 
were various: One blew himself in pieces with a dynamite car- 


tridge; one threw himself under the ice ; two hung themselves ; 


five took poison. 


A most interesting fact in this connection is the radical 
change in public sentiment. Formerly only condemnation was 


visited upon him who took himself out of the world. Now 
the prevailing feeling is that of pity for the poor unfortunate 
who found life so bitter that he would take any means to be 
rid of it. How often do we hear the remark, “ Poor fellow! 
he must have been insane.” We feel that somehow he found 
himself_surrounded with a line of fire through which there 
was no way of escape, and, like the scorpion in the fable, took 
his own life. We are apt to feel thus, though we know in 
many cases the man himself built the line of fires around him. 
This we forget after the fatal deed is done. May it not be 
possible that we are swinging to the other extreme? Let us 
not fail to realize that man is accountable often, in fact, always, 
to some degree, for the conditions in which he finds himself, 
that no man finds himself surrounded by a line of fire wholly 
free from responsibility for the fact. We may pity, but our 
pity must not destroy our judgment. 

Among the facts in. this field none is so startling as the one 
stated, viz., that suicide is on the increase. What are the 
reasons for this increase? Several may be presented, each 
doubtless affording its share. One of them is the equally 
unexpected fact that insanity is on the increase among enlight- 
ened peoples. Isit that modern life is fuller of excitements ? 
that to-day men live closer to the verge of their mental stretch 
and are readily pushed over it? The line between mental 
soundness and unsoundness is a narrow one, and not always to 
be recognized. It may be, too, that the race for success is a 
madder one than of old, that principle is more frequently 
thrown to the winds, that consequently self-control is not 
gained. If these be facts, then will the increase both of 
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insanity and suicidism be in large part accounted for. It may 
be suspected, too, that in modern days there is a keener sense 


of failure, a conviction that failure means disgrace. Some 
would not care to face this disgrace. The increase of material- 


ism, if there be an increase, would also assist to account for the 


growth of the suicidal mania. This way of looking upon the 


world and life lessens the realization of responsibility to our 
Creator, and thus throws one’s fate into one’s own control. If 


not accountable to God, and no one disbelieving in God could 
hold himself accountable to Him, to whom is he responsible 
for his acts, except himself? He then can choose as prompted 
at the moment. It may also be queried if the greater sobriety 
of the age may not draw stronger distinctions than in former 
times between the drunken and the sober man to the former’s 
humiliation. Any lurking morbidity in the former’s nature, 
his self-control being already weakened, would, in an hour of 
remorse or self-condemnation, be aggravated, and thus the fear- 
ful deed of self-murder be perpetrated. 

The question is certainly an important one. The Christian, 
the philanthropist, the law-maker, the student of civilization 
and morals must each face it. Each may possibly find some 
factor in the solution of the question in the realm to which he 
devotes himself. 

The man who contemplates suicide must consider more or 
less coolly the question of justification. He is not often in a 
frame of mind to discuss with himself this question as it ought 
to be discussed, yet sometimes the question must arise. Take 
the case of the poor, friendless and helpless man who deliber- 
ately shot himself rather than become an inmate of the town 
poorhouse. He must have felt that self-destruction was best 
and justifiable under the circumstances. This question is much 
debated by men not often in circumstances to make it a practi- 
cal one. They are not among those likely to feel the passion 
of fate so heavily as to turn to death for a release. The argu- 
ment is somehow as follows: Life was given us for good, 
for comfort, for satisfaction whatever name we may give to it. 
The power to live or die is placed in our hands. It is reason- 
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able to suppose that we have a right to decide when our indi- 
vidual life is meeting its ends and when not. Having decided 
that life is a failure, we have the further right because the 
power is given to us, to throw away that which we no longer 
can find use for. This is somewhat the reasoning of Hamlet 
in the famous soliloquy : 
‘** For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death,— 

The undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No traveller returns,—puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others we know not of ?”’ 


There is here the steady philosophical contemplation of self- 
inflicted death, and the assumption that it is justifiable and 
ought to be resorted to. The only preventive considered is 
“the fear of something after death,” the uncertainty of what 
shall be. 

Men take their own lives when they feel that no longer can 
they struggle against fate, against adverse circumstances, 
against the toils they have wound around themselves. They 
do this rather than surrender. Cuch make two terrible mis- 
takes. Suicide is is a surrender, and in many senses a more 
cowardly one than yielding quietly and accepting the limita- 
tion or humiliations put upon them. In the second place they 
leave to those who love them a sad legacy of woe and sense of 
disgrace almost unbearable. This fact was often weighed 
heavily upon my heart as I have sought for comforting words 
to speak to bereaved ones. Why did not the one courting 
death for himself think of those to be left behind and bear a 
little longer the whips and stings of outrageous fortune rather 
than flee leaving such a heritage of horror and disgrace to 
friends and loved ones? Suicides can find justification only if 
our life is our own to do with as we choose. No one who 
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believes in a God the Father, can hold that life is his own for 
any and every purpose. If we search the annals of self-murder 
we shall find that very few of lofty ideals of life, with noble 
purposes, and religious natures, ever seek to enter the world to- 
be by such violent means. It is also true that men first lose 
control of self before they can turn their powers to self-destruc- 
tion. While this is true, some in the dread undertaking show 
a wonderful power of nerve. I knew one of middle age upon 
whom rested an unbearable disgrace, as he felt, who empted a 
six chambered revolver into himself, and then finding death did 
not come at his bidding, re-charged it, and, with a tenth bullet, 
put an end to his life. 

Lack of patience to wait better circumstances, lack of 
courage to face the difficulties, pains, disgraces of the morrow, 
lack of trust in a Power that works for good to all, are other 
characteristies of those who wait not for heaven’s decree. 

A large proportion, one-half of the number within my obser- 
vation, are given to drink, and are the victims to the physical, 
mental and moral wasting of that habit. The alcoholic habit 
is itself a slow suicide, but, in addition, it brings about states 
both of body and mind that cause many of their own accord to 
snap suddenly the brittle thread of life. 

What is needed, then, is something to tone up men’s sense 
of personal accountability, to develop patience, courage and 
trust, so that self-control shall not be lost, something that shall 
prevent their yielding to the drink habit and other excesses, 
something that shall afford an inspiring outlook upon life, and 
fill the heart with noble purposes. 

The Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ alone can do these. 
The cure, then, for this increase of self-murder, is the Gospel, 
better preached, more truly lived, more implicitly trusted in 
and obeyed, especially by those in sorrow and trouble. 

E.. A. Perry. 
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Japan as a Missionary Field. 


WE glean from various sources of recent information, the follow- 
ing items of interest in regard to Christian efforts in Japan; espe 
cially interesting now that our own people are turning their attention 
to that wonderful country and wonderful people as a field for Univer- 
salist missionary effort. The statistics of missionsjand missionary 
work for 188 show a wonderful Christian growth among the}.Japan- 
ese. The gain in professed Christians during the period is 5,785. 
The total number of professed believers in Christ in‘Japan is 25,514, 
including 1,970 children. Ten years ago there were not 2,500;Chris- 
tians in Japan. The increase is rapid, and there are the strongest 
indications that the conversion is not a mere profession. For exam- 
ple, these new made Christians gave last year yen64,454.70 for 
church and missionary purposes. Comparing Japanese poverty with 
American wealth it is as though 25,000 Christians in.this country had 
given $600,000, a standard which no sect has yet reached. In the 
Itchi and Kumiai churches, Presbyterian and Congregational, the 
standard is still higher. ‘The 15,800 Christians, including children, 
in these two bodies gave yen 51,000, an average of three yen and 
twenty-three sen per member. ‘That is as if Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists in the United States were to give more than $30 each 
a year for religious purposes. Certainly Christianity in}Japan is not 
eleemosynary.” ? 

Quite contrary to generally received opinion, the work, so far as 
preaching is concerned, is now largely carried on by Japanese minis- 
ters. The missionaries are the advisers of the ministers, but the word 
is proclaimed with the greatest power and effect by the natives. The 
Japanese ministers now number 142; 40 more than a year ago, and 
they are forward and influential in councils, synods, committees and 
boards. Some of the largest and most successful churches are vir- 
tually self-sustaining, receiving little or no foreign assistance. It is 
the opinion of Dr. Knox that if every foreign missionary and every 
dollar of foreign money should be withdrawn at once, the,work would 
still be carried on. Some Japanese ministers, he affirms, “in intel- 
lect and spirituality excel some foreign missionaries ” ; and he pleads 


1 Letter from Rev. George Wm. Knox D.D., of Tokio, in The Missionary Review 
of the World, for June, 1889. 
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earnestly that none but men of exceptionally superior quality shall 
now be sent as missionaries to Japan. 

A large part of the missionaries now in that country, are, we learn, 
in schools. There are 15 boarding-schools for boys, with 2,704 stu- 
dents, 39 boarding-schools for girls, with 3,663 pupils, and 47 day- 
schools for boys and girls, with 3,299 scholars. For the most part 
these schools are still under “ mission” control. “ But the most suc- 
cessful one of all has a Japanese for president, and he does his own 
thinking and forms his own plans.” These are not institutions for 
general education, as the government is liberal and progressive in 
providing for this, but to train leaders for the church. “ Their mis- 
sion is the formation of a body of select men and women, combining 
spiritual force with intellectual attainments. . . . The graduates 
in large majority are earnest Christians.” 

At present the chief complaint from the missionaries in Japan, is, 
that missionary societies continue to increase there. What is needed, 
our Evangelical brethren contend, is consolidation. A Congregation- 
alist missionary writes to a Presbyterian missionary: ‘ The division 
of our few Christians in the same neighborhood into two churches of 
different names is the greatest obstacle to our work here.” And the 
general complaint is: ‘‘ Were our mission forces combined, we should 
not need another man; indeed, we could dispense with a third of 
those already here. It is our disunion that makes our work so 
extravagantly costly. It is absurd to place three missions of as many 
different churches in one small country town of Japan, as absurd and 
wasteful as to plant a half dozen denominations in a frontier village 
in the United States.” 

Each of the larger denominations of Protestants in this country 
.and in Great Britain and Germany, is represented in missionary work 
in Japan, but the churches organized under the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational polities, include nearly two-thirds of the native Protestant 
Christians, and contribute over three-fourths of the amount raised for 
religious purposes. There are eight branches of the Presbyterians, 
differing, more or less, from each other in respect to polity and gov- 
ernment. Seven of these branches have already formed a union, 
under the name of the “ United Church of Japan.” So great have 
been the advantages of the union, especially in removing friction and 
preventing waste, that a larger union of the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists is urged among the native Christians. Conferences to 
this end have been held, and the result is a proposed plan of union of 
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which the doctrinal basis is the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, 
and the Articles of the Evangelical Alliance. We learn from an edi- 
torial in the Andover Review for May, that both Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists away from Japan, and some of the latter in Japan, 
object to the union, neither being willing to give up any part of their 
distinctive polity ; but it is probable that the conceded fact on the 
part of the missionaries that “the New Testament enjoins no particu- 
lar form of church government,” and the united desire of the Chris- 
tians in Japan to put an end to rival and mischievous denomination- 
alism, will establish the new movement and make it a success. 

The new organization is to be called “The Associate Church of 
Christ in Japan.” The local church is to be the unit of the organiza- 
_ tion, to be free to make and modify its own Constitution, reserving to 
itself all powers not specifically given to other bodies ; and there is to 
to be no legislative interference with its internal affairs. 

Then follow, in the plan, associations of local churches, called 
bukwai, composed of the pastor and one delegate from each church 
within their limits, and of all ordained ministers within the same 
limits, actually engaged in evangelistic work in connection with the 
bukwai, or in schools or seminaries associated with them. These 
bodies have the charge of ministerial standing, have power to organize 
churches and to hear appeals. 

A general association—the Sokwai—will be composed of an equal 
number of ministers and laymen appointed by the bukwai. This 
Sokwai is to represent the unity of the church, make recommenda- 
tions to the churches, and be a final court of appeal. 

The ministers are not to be called bishops, but all are to be known as 
simply Kyoshi,the term used by almost all denominations for minister. 
The plan is simple, and great hopes are entertained of its efficiency. 
The Episcopalian missionaries from various nations have united their 
congregations under the name of “ The Holy Church of Japan.” A 
proposed union by the Methodists is postponed on account of unsym- 
pathetic action at home. The union of the Reformed and Presby- 
terian bodies is expected in a short time. 

Japan has now a written Constitution, promulgated last February. 
Its provisions for the protection of the rights of subjects, for the judi- 
ciary, and for securing religious liberty are liberal and ample; and 
the boast seems to be well founded that Japan will in advanced civili- 
zation do in a generation what has required centuries of effort by 
the English speaking people. Indeed, it is only a generation, less 
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than a generation, since Japan was a feudal despotism tempered by 
assassination. In 1871 feudalism was abolished. The Emperor has 
fully redeemed the promise made on his accession, and Japan enters 
on a career of wonderful significance, although her parliament does 
not assemble till 1890. To some the situation seems exceedingly 
critical, for they represent that as a rule, the Japanese are not a 
steady and sober-minded people, but are “ mercurial in disposition, 
fond of novelties and given to change.” It is a serious question 
whether their manifest hospitality for foreign ideas and institutions 
may not give quite as much reason for fear as for hope. 

A year ago the Unitarians sent out a missionary to Japan, who has 
recently returned, and reports progress. He organized no church, 
gathered no congregation ; but gained access to the highest circles, 
and had placed at his disposal columns of the two leading dailies of 
the empire, for the publication of anything he might choose to insert 
concerning Unitarianism. Opportunities were everywhere afforded 
him for making public addresses, and an eager demand was made for 
formal expositions of Unitarian principles even in private clubs and 
festive assemblies. He represents that the recognized leaders among 
the Japanese, have, with scarcely an exception, in spite of their 
strong bias in favor of Western civilization, been entirely uninflu- 
enced by Christianity, and that they will and must remain indifferent 
to the Gospel as ordinarily presented. 

The Liberal Church of Germany is already represented by two 
missionaries who have established a theological school; and he rec- 
ommends that the Unitarians of the United States co-operate with 
these, and also seek aid from the British and Foreign Association, 
who are already manifesting an interest in the work; and thus 
through the combined efforts of liberal thinkers in England, Ger- 
many, and America, the three great nations whose influence is now 
preponderant in Japan, inaugurate a movement which cannot fail of 
success. 

Rev. Mr. Knapp, the missionary referred to, further reports that 
the education of Japanese youth “is to-day the main, almost the only 
work of the Christian missionaries, they having recognized the fact 
that their only reliable accessions have been those whom they have 
brought under their influence in childhood.” To accomplish this, he 
adds, “ Our evangelical friends have been under the necessity of 
establishing at great expense schools and colleges of their own.” The 
especial opening for Unitarianism along these lines, he thus describes 
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“By what I must regard as a wonderful piece of good fortune, this 
instrumentality, so long as our purpose and efforts are unsectarian, 
can now be put into our hands, with scarcely any outlay upon our 
part. As I have already described the situation in a communication 
to your Secretary, the Keiogijiku, or Fukuzawa College, with its thou- 
sand students, is second only to the Imperial University, and possesses 
some elements of strength which in the latter are lacking. Its friends 
have recently raised a large sum to endow three new professorships ; 
and Mr. Fukuzawa has shown his trust in Unitarianism so far as to 
put into the hands of your representative the income of the endow- 
ments, and to ask him to select the men to fill the new chairs. As 
the object of the endowment is to raise the standard of the college 
and practically to make a new beginning, it is Mr. Fukuzawa’s 
expressed desire that the new men may mould and direct its life.” 
Mr. Fukuzawa, who, Mr. Knapp says, “ might well be called either 
the Horace Mann or the Thomas Arnold, or even the Gladstone of 
Japan,” assents to Mr. Knapp’s proposal that as these professors will 
be needed in the college only a portion of the time, the Unitarian As- 
sociation put them in their field for incidental work. ‘ And the op- 
portunity is now given to the Association,” says Mr. Knapp, “to 
materially increase its force at a comparatively trifling expense, the 
incidental work which might be assigned to the apointees being such 


as correspondence with inquirers, the selection and preparation of 
matter for translation, the contribution of articles for the Japanese 
press, and the editing of our Unitarian paper or organ; for it‘is a 


prime necessity in Japan that every movement have an organ of its 
own, there being scarcely any of such organs that are not at least 


self-supporting, if not profitable.”” He quotes Prof. Toyama as sug- 
gesting “‘ the prime importance of our having a man in Tokyo thor 


oughly competent to give lectures to the students upon early Christian 
history, the identification of our faith with the spirit of Christian 


beginning being a most telling argument to commend it to a people 
whose first and engrossing reverence is for age, and whose leading 


question is, How old are you? He gives it as his opinion, and Prof. 
Fenollosa concurs with him, that it is upon this ground that whatever 


battle there is tobe in Japan between Unitarianism and Orthodoxy 
will be fought. It is therefore with this specialty in view that one of 


our men should be chosen. Another, should he be a good public 
speaker, would never lack opportunity in Tokyo for making known 


our views on all occasions and before a multitude of organizations of 
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the most varied character. Still another would not suffice to meet 
the calls that are constantly coming from the large towns and cities 
in the interior for public expositions of Unitarian principles. While, 
for the special work of organization on a national scale, we ought to 
have @ man whose genius lies in that direction to take the entire 
charge of such a department of work. The whole force might be 
available for Sunday or other service in the Unitarian churches which 
would inevitably and spontaneously spring up out of a movement 
inaugurated upon such a scale, and the ground be prepared for the 
native preachers whom we are educating, and to whom we must look 
mainly for our access to the people.” 

It will thus be seen that our Unitarian brethren have had “ a great 
and effectual door opened unto them” in Japan, and that they have 
been wisely advised in regard to entering therein. In all probability 
they will use the opportunity, and seek to “ possess the land.” 

What is the prospect for Universalism in that far-away land? The 
meetings in Boston during anniversary week, in the interest of a mis- 
sion in Japan, revealed the fact, as stated by Rev. Dr. Rugg, that cor- 
respondence has been had with citizens of that country who give 
assurance of welcome to and co-operation with such representatives as 
we may send. Nodoubt it is the best foreign field now open to us, 
and as little need we doubt that some measure of success will attend 


every effort we put forth there. But there are two things which we 


must take into account in making our plans for the mission and indul- 
ging our hopes in regard to it. The first is that we shall be obliged 
to stand alone, with neither sympathy nor encouragement from those 


already in the field, nor from those who may soon enter it. The so- 


called “ Evangelical Alliance ”’ basis of union proposed by the leading 
Orthodox sects already secure of their footing, is sufficient warrant 
for such assurance, however liberally disposed some of the Evangeli- 


cals representing England and Germany might be if left to them- 
selves. And as far as the so-called “Liberal and Unsectarian ” 


movement from the United States, our expectation of recognition in a 
friendly and helpful spirit would be entertained in spite of the history 


of their attitude toward us; and, if the Rationalistic side of their 
house should be dominant in their movement, sympathy from them, if 


it were even probable, would hurt more than it would help us. In 
the second place, we must go prepared for slow work, patient waiting, 


rather than for rapid and probably superficial and ephemeral results. 
The establishing of a school or schools will be a necessity, and the 
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special training of natives as preachers will be imperatively demanded. 
And since, as Mr. Knapp has said, “the leaders lead,” our mission- 
ary must be able to meet and influence the higher classes to which 
those leaders belong. He must not only be well posted in the the- 
ology and religious philosophy of the present, but also so familiar 
with the history of Christian theology as to be able to show that the 
doctrine of Universal Salvation is primitive Christianity, dominant in 
early Christian thought in proportion as learning and intelligence 
were dominant, and influential in establishing and maintaining the 
earliest schools in Christian theology. Less than this will avail us 
little or nothing in obtaining a secure footing and permanent results. 
That Buddhism is decaying is no sure indication, and especially when 
we consider the mercurial temperament of the people, that Chris- 
tianity must take its place. Not a little depends on the thorough and 
intelligent presentation of Christianity and on the foundation laid for 
its reception. 

Already many strange fancies are taking the place of the old 
faith ; perhaps to be held for a little while, perhaps to become mis- 
chievously permanent. The Andover Review for June, contains an 
interesting description from Missionary Cary, of Okayama, of a 
recent and rapidly growing organization, “The Kurozumi Sect of 
Shinto,” a sort of ‘“ Mind Cure,” or “ Faith Cure ” sect, very popular 
with the peasantry, among whom it has found a large number of 
adherents, a success largely attributed to the healing of disease, 
‘“‘ which its believers profess to accomplish by means of various rites.” 
A skeptical spirit is also prevalent, and in some quarters, especially 
in higher circles, is growing. While these facts do not by any means 
make success in planting Universalism in Japan impossible, they do 
suggest that we should send missionaries well qualified in the respects 
already designated, and that we be prepared to wait patiently for 
results. 


Religious World. 


— A correspondent of the Christian Union asks: “Please give 
your opinion of the theory of ‘ probation after death.’ Is 1 Peter 
iii. 19 a proper foundation for said belief?” To which the editor 
replies: “No single text of Scripture affords a sufficient basis for 
any important article of faith. The best modern interpreters, how-. 
ever, agree that 1 Peter iii. 19 indicates a real preaching of the: 
Gospel to the unsaved in the other world. Our judgment is th 
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there is no sufficient Scriptural authority to warrant any dogmatic 
assertion on this subject one way or the other; certainly no warrant 
for any dogmatic assertion that Christ’s redemptive work ends for 
every man at death, an assertion which makes the day of faith and 
the day of judgment identical.” 


—In the JIllustrirtes Schweizerisches Unterhaltzungsblatt fur 
Stenographen we find dn interesting account of the production of 
books in ancient Rome. It is stated therein that, notwithstanding 
that the Romans had no printing-presses, books were at that time 
produced much more quickly and in larger numbers than most mod- 
ern works Paper was used which was almost woven out of the fiber 
of the Egyptian papyrus, which grows to a height of ten feet, and 
which has given its name to paper. A Roman residing in Egypt 
assures us that the yield of his paper manufactory would be sufficient 
to support any army, and whole shiploads of paper were sent from 
Egypt to Rome. Before books of any description were reproduced 
in large numbers, they were read mostly in private circles, or publicly, 
so that the author could adopt suggestions for the improvement of 
his work. Wealthy Romans used to own a large number of slaves 
for all kinds of service, which rendered labor cheap, as they cost 
nothing in many cases, and had only to be supported. They were 
mostly prisoners of war, the pick of nations, and often more cultivated 
(especially the Greeks) than their masters. They were consequently 
also employed in the education of Roman boys. The works of 
authors were dictated to a number of slaves, women also being 
employed for that purpose. Even among freemen and liberated 
slaves the desire to obtain employment became so great that hundreds 
of willing hands could be had for writing books at a very low rate of 
wages. The instructions imparted in the workshops of Roman pub- 
lishers necessitated a regular course of training, which was to teach 
the apprentices an easy and elegant handwriting. If a publisher had 
at his disposal say a hundred writers, and reckoning the working day 
at ten hours, a document which took an hour to write would be multi- 
plied in the course of a day to a thousand copies. The writers 
became in time expert to such a degree that they combined quickness 
with elegance. It must also be added that in cases where speed was 
the first consideration, the use of stenographic contractions became 
general, and we possess illustrations of their employment in the old 
manuscripts still in existence. We are also informed that both 
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readers and copyists were instructed and trained, the former in the 
solution, the latter in the application, of contractions. Their object 
was to copy work as quickly as possible, the use of full words being 
only resorted to for the best works. The above brief account demon- 
strates to us the fact that the Romans made the nearest approach to 
the invention of printing, although they never attained to it. The 
movable stamps of iron or other metals used by the Romans for 
marking earthenware vessels and other utensils also prove this. But 
the art of rapid writing, which was perfected by them to an unusual 
degree, counteracted a further development, while the number of 
slaves and other willing hands at disposal, by which means the most 
astonishing results were obtained, operated in the same direction. 


—The State Department at Washington has received nearly a hun- 
dred replies from consuls in Europe to the question sent out by the 
Congressional Committee appointed to inquire into the question 
whether the provisions against contract immigration are violated. It 
appears—our authority being a partial report in the columns of the 
New York World—that the steamship companies employ emigrant 
brokers to whom they pay from three to five dollars for each emi- 
grant obtained. The brokers are not very scrupulous in the means 
employed to secure emigrants and the resultant fees. The emigrants 
themselves thus obtained are many of them of the lowest and worst 
class. Thus the Consul at Venice, Italy, says that emigrants are 
often fugitives from justice, have no intention of becoming citizens of 
the United States, and are no more fitted to perform the duties of 
citizenship than newly emancipated slaves ; and the Consul-General at 
Vienna, that the educated emigrants are in the minority, that educa- 
ted, intelligent Bohemians remain at home. The Consul at Anna- 
berg, Saxony, gives a graphic picture of a scene which he recently 
witnessed: “Two common freight cars filled with emigrants for the 
United States; forlorn-looking creatures, half-starved, and not de- 
cently clad. In these cars were men, women, and children, with all 
the worldly goods they possessed, packed like sardines, to the number 
of sixty.” He adds that, in his judgment, one-third of all the emigra- 
tion to the United States from the Continent of Europe is not only unde- 
sirable, but positively injurious and dangerous. These testimonies are 
important as showing that there is considerable truth in the charge that 
the United States is being made a kind of Botany Bay for the refuse 
population of Europe. They indicate also that a heavy poll-tax 
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levied on every incoming immigrant would at once reduce the amount 
of immigration and change its character. The onl) other remedy 
thus far suggested is the requiring of every emigrant a certificate 
from the nearest consul of his fitness—a scheme which is open to seri- 
ous objections, both because it would be exceedingly unequally admin- 
istered and because it would open a way to bribery. 


Coutemporary Literature. 


A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL. D., Professor of Church History in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. In connection with a number of Patristic 
Scholars of Europe and America. Vol. IX. Saint Chrysostom: On the Priest- 
hood ; Aseetic Treatises ; Select Homilies and Letters; Homilies on the Statutes. 
Vol XI. Saint Chrysostom: Homilies on the Acts of the Apostles and Romans. 
New York. The Christian Literature Company. 1889. Royal 8 vo. pp. 514; 
XVI, 574. $3.00 per vol. : 


As stated in a notice of this great work in the QUARTERLY for 
January, Vol. X was published out of its regular course, as Vol IX 
was being prepared in England, and there had been unavoidable delay 
in getting it to press. Now that it is in hand we confess to great 
interest in turning over its pages. The greater part of the text 
appears in English for the first time, and the entire volume is one of 
the. most interesting of the series. 

Chrysostom was, both in education and in personal characteristics, 
one of the most eminent of the Early Christians. The greatest pulpit 
orator and commentator of the Greek Church, he is still much read 
and often quoted. He was trained for public life by Libanus, the 
first classical scholar and rhetorician of the age, and was pronounced 
by the Master, his best pupil. For a while he devoted himself to 
rhetoric and the law; but not satisfied that he could keep his con- 
science clean and at the same time answer the demands of public life, 
he early relinquished all care for secular business, and at the age of 
twenty-three received Christian baptism. He would have entered a 
monastery, but his mother, a widow, persuaded him to dwell with her 
and not to separate himself wholly from the world while she remained 
on earth. He defended monastic seclusion on account of the prevail- 
ing immorality in the cities, which made it almost impossible to culti- 
vate there a higher Christian life. Fora few years after the death of 
his mother, he lived with the monks, but excessive self-mortification 
undermined his health, and he forsook some of the austerities of his 
physical existence in becoming preacher at Antioch, then, as he states, 


NEW SERHMS. VOL. XXVI. 24 
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a city with a population of 200,000, one-half of whom were nominally 
Christians. His sermons give us lively pictures of the character of 
the people and the condition of the church. He charges that the pre- 
vailing vices, even among Christians were avarice, luxury, sensuality, 
and excessive love for the circus and the theatre. ‘So great,” he 
says, “is the depravity of the times, that if a stranger were to com- 
pare the precepts of the Gospel with the actual practice of society, he 
would infer that men were not the disciples, but the enemies of 
Christ.” Subsequently, as Patriarch of Constantinople, he found 
wickedness in high places, and for his fearless exposure of it was 
deposed and banished. 

A very large proportion of the writings sf Chrysostom have sur- 
vived, and the more important of them are appearing in the volumes 
published by the Christian Literature Company. His most valuable 
works are his Homilies and Commentaries. These make the chief 
part of the contents of the volumes before us. They are faithful and 
full presentations of the Greek theology, giving no countenance to the 
Augustinian dogmas of hereditary guilt and total depravity. “He 
teaches that God foreordained all men to holiness and salvation, and 
that Christ died for all, and is both willing and able to save all, but 
not against their will and without their free consent.” He sets no 
limit to the opportunity for the exercise of the will in returning to 
God. None of the writings of the Fathers are more profitable read- 
ing for the preacher of to-day than are those of Chrysostom, and no 
English edition is so full and accurate, so ably and carefully edited, as 
is the one before us. 


American Commonwealths. Edited by Horace E. Scudder. Ohio. First Fruits 
of the Ordinance of 1787. By Rufus King. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1888. 16 mo. pp. 427, $1.25. 


This Twelfth in the Series of Histories of such States of our 
Union as have exerted an influence in the shaping of the national gov- 
ernment, or have a striking political, social and economical history, 
is remarkable as a presentation in such limited space of the many sig- 
nificant events in the career of one of the most important and influen- 
tial of the American Commonwealths. Mr. King thus announces the 
subjects of the chapters of his book: ‘They will not form a mere 
chronicle of the changes which have occurred since the foundation of 
the State ; rather, they are sketches interweaving with annals some 
accounts of the early combination of emigrants, events and incidents 
which have led to the development of the State and the traits of its 
people, as they now present themselves. . . Asa centenary memoir, 
its purpose is to set forth the foundations of the State rather than its 
full growth.” The plan which Mr. King marks out and follows, is 
broad and liberal, and as a result we have one of the most terse and 
comprehensive statements concerning the planting and growth of this 
vast, and, for many years, undefined territory that has ever been pre- 
sented to the public. A territory over which, for more than a cen- 
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tury, England, France and Spain asserted their respective claims as 
proprietors ; the French being first in rule, as they were also first in 
furnishing settlers. 

Of necessity, a work of this kind must deal largely with the part 
taken by the native Indians in the early history of the country. Mr. 
King’s treatment of this branch of his subject is highly satisfactory, 
as he is just as well as generous in dealing with the blameworthiness 
or otherwise which characterized the war measures so often resorted 
to by the Red Men. One of the most interesting chapters is devoted 
to the Moravians, “The Pilgrims of Ohio,” as Mr. King truly calls 
them, who successfully inaugurated Christian Missions among the 
Indians ; gained their confidence, made them genuine disciples of the 
Prince of Peace, thoroughly changing their ferocious native habits. 
It is a sad comment on a boasted Christian inheritance, that the utter 
extinction by massacre of the Indian converts was the work of white 
men incited thereto by greed for their lands, and malice towards them 
for discouraging tribal wars and outrages. But for the breaking up 
of this Moravian effort, Indian history in America would have been 
very different from what is recorded, and such a disgraceful fact in 
the present. 

Concerning the Authorship of the Ordinance of 1787, Mr. King 
enters into no long discussion, but presents sufficient to justify the 
claim that it is to be attributed: to Nathan Dane. Other topics are 
also treated on few pages, of necessity, but though brief the treatsnent is 
always just. The volume seems to us one of the best of the series, all 
the numbers of which are of exceptional excellence. 


American Literature, 1657—1885. By Charles F. Richardson. Complete in 


'wo Volumes. Vol II. American Poetry and Fiction. New York and London. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 8 vo. pp. 456. $3.00. 


In noticing the first volume of Professor Richardson’s work, in the 
QUARTERLY for July, 1887, we called attention to its purely analyti-- 
cal character. It is not a mere History of American Literature, giv- 
ing specimens, good or bad, of all that has been written in this great 
field, without discrimination and lacking in perspective, but an 
attempt to present the writers of the country in something like their 
just proportions, and so to give a critical estimate of what they have 
done. The first volume had to do with Descriptive and Historical 
Writings, Theology, Politics, Essays, and what the author aptly styled 
the “ Borderlands of American Literature.” 

The Second Volume discusses the following-named themes: “Early 
Verse Making in America, The Dawn of Imagination, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Edgar Allan Poe, Emerson as Poet, Poets of 
Freedom and Culture—Whittier, Lowell and Holmes, Tones and 
Tendencies of American Verse, The Belated Beginning of Fiction, 
James Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Lesser Novel- 
ists, Later Movements in American Fiction.” 


“The Bay Psalm Book,” 1640, is the pioneer of what the Puritan’s 
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called “poetry.” “It was,” says Professor Richardson, “the first 
printed book produced within the present limits of the United States.” 
It is thus briefly noticed : 


‘* It consists of a (so-called) metrical version of the Psalms, translated into Eng- 
lish by several ministers of Massachusetts Bay. One _ hesitates to declare defi- 
nitely that this is the worst book of verse ever produced in America, for the 
candidates for the lowest place aremany. . . . ut the Bay Psalm Book isso 
wretched a collection of pious doggerel that, on the whole, the philosophical 
reader rejoices at its badness. American verse had made a beginning, and was 
sure to rise, for the adequate reason that it could not sink any lower.” 


Then follows a notice of the verses of Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, 
lauded by her admirers as the “Tenth Muse”; then Rev. Michael 
Wigglesworth’s horrid doggerel, “the Day of Doom,” 1661, which 


“far surpassed in popularity the much praised productions of the 
Tenth Muse.” 


** The Day of Doom,”’ says the Professor, ‘* was an attempt to apply the princi- 
ples of extreme seventeenth-century Calvinism to the final adjustment of the 
unseen and unknowable, and incidentally to produce a poem. ‘this attempt was 
not, in my view, entirely successful; but a different opinion was held by the 
many readers who thumbed its pages for a hundred years. ‘they were sure it was 
true, and so they bought and prized it, in edition after edition, at a time when the 
vaporings of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ or the semi-pagan moral virtues of 
: The Faierie Queene’ were unknown in Massachusetts, even by title. Cotton 
Mather said that it had often been reprinted in Old England and New, and might 
perhaps instruct children ‘till the Day itself arive.’ The work is absolutely 
devoid of merit, save in its evident sincerity. At great length, and with the most 
deliberate argumentation, it teaches the horrible doctrine of the damnation of the 
non-elect infants because of the sin of Adam as federal head. Jonathan Edwards’ 
famous spider sermon, with all its mixture of brimstone and blood, was at least 
more tolerable than this, for it treated (presumably) of adults, and made no pre- 
tension to be a poem. ‘ ‘he Day of Doom,’ like ‘ the Bay Psalm Book’ and , 
Bradstreet’s volumes, is not a piece of literature ; the student notes it only as a 
curiosity, and as a pitiful indication of the literary poverty of the days of the land 
in which it was popular. Its most famous line, in which Wigglesworth metamor- 
phoses the child-loving and child-blessing Christ into one who assigns lost infants 
to ‘ the easiest room in Hell,’ occurs in a poem of which one part is as bad as 
another, from the literary stand-point, though perhaps not as repugnant to the 
moral sense as this celebrated example of the author’s modesty and charity. The 
children say, in the course of their appeal for mercy : 


‘ 


O great Creator, why was our Nature 
depraved and forlorn ? 

oe defil’d and made so vil’d 
whilst we were yet unborn ? 

If it be just, and needs we must 
transgressors reck’ned be, 

Thy mercy Lord, to us afford, 
which sinners hath set free. 


But the judge elaborately refutes them with such arguments as these: 


Would you have griev’d to have receiv’d 
through Adam so much good, 

As had been your for evermore, 
if he at first had stood ? 

Would you have said, we ne’r obey’d, 
nor did thy Laws regard ; 

It ill befits with benefits 
us, Lord, so to reward. 
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Since then to share in his welfare 
You could have been content, 

You may with reason share in his treason, 
and in the punishment. 

Hence you were born in state forlorn, 
with Natures so depraved : 

Death was your due, because that you 
had thus yourselves behaved. 


And this was the favorite poem of that New England which was to produce an 
Emerson, a Longfellow, and a Poe,—a poem written during the lifetime of Milton 
and Dryden, and locally overshadowing the fame of the best of their productions.” 


Professor Richardson is just, generous and discriminating in criti- 
cism of the verses of Phillis Wheatley, whose “book remains the 
principal literary achievement of the colored race in America.” He 
also says all that can be justly said of the long-forgotten verses of 
Timothy Dwight, John Trumbull, Joel Barlow, Philip Freneau, and 
of Tyler, Dunlap and Payne, who wrote voluminously for the public 
stage. The Dawn of Imagination as manifest in an American Lit- 
erature that still survives, was not until the opening of the present 
century, when Drake, Halleck, Dana, Percival, Brainard, Wilde, 
Maria Gowen Brooks and William Cullen Bryant contributed the 
efforts of their genius. The consideration of the place and work of 
Longfellow occupies the largest number of pages devoted to any one 
person, and the opinion is expressed that his Hiawatha will confer on 
him most enduring fame. Poe receives fair and impartial treatment, 
both as to his character and his writings; while Emerson, Whittier, 
Lowell and Holmes, and many lesser poets are placed before us with 
happily expressed discrimination. 

American fiction had “its distinctly significant and important 
beginning ” in the works of Charles Brockden Brown, whose faults 
are laid bare, and his excellencies justly commended. Irving, Cooper, 
Hawthorne, are the most prominent among those receiving extended 
notice, and the most complete analysis of their work. The volume is 
a valuable addition to critical literature, and it cannot fail of being a 
reliable, as it is an exceedingly interesting guide-book to any one who 
would be certain of an intelligent knowledge of the foremost Ameri- 
can writers in the departments of which it treats, and of their best 
and most characteristic work. 


From Japan to Granada. Sketches of Observation and Inquiry in a Tour 
Round the World in 1887-8. By James Henry Chapin, Ph. D. New York and 
London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 8vo. pp. xiii., 325. $1.50. 


The author’s tour was through Japan, China, Singapore, Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, Palestine, Palmyra, Malta, Sicily, North Africa and 
Spain. His observation of his surroundings was quick but not super- 
ficial, and he tells what he saw in a lively and entertaining manner. 
His remarks on the geography of the country traversed are exceed- 
ingly interesting ; and his descriptions of social and domestic life, 
methods of business, religious rites and ceremonies and philosophical 
speculations of the people visited, are full of instruction. The for-~ 
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tunes of Christianity among the Japanese, at first disastrous through 
want of wisdom and tact on the part of the missionaries, and later 
successful and blessed as intelligently and affectionately administered, 
have greatly interested us, as Dr. Chapin so admirably tells the story. 
Deserved praise is given to the devoted missionaries who establish 
churches and schools, for their industry and self-sacrificing spirit. 
The chapter on India, its architecture, sacred cities, social features of 
Hindoo life including its delight and its distress; the singular method 
of disposing of the dead, with many other particulars of a civilization 
so different from our own, gives us vivid pictures of such strangeness. 


In short, the book from beginning to end is both entertaining and 
helpful. 


Men Of The Bible Series. New York. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 12 mos, 
$1.00 per vol. 

Isaiah: His Life and Times and the Writings which bear his name. By Rev. 
S. R. Driver, D.D. pp. vii., 213. 

omen a Saul: Their Lives and Times. By Rev. Wiliiam J. Deane, A.M. 
pp. vii., 213. 
—_— : His Life and Times. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. pp. xi., 


5. 

Jesus a the Divine Man: His Life and Times. By J. F. Vallings, M.A. 
PFisijail: His Lifo and Times. By Rev, W. Milligan, D.D._ pp. vili, 206 

Daniel: His Life and Times. By H. Deane, DD. pp. viii., 203. 

We called attention to the opening volumes in this series,—Abra- 
ham, Moses, Solomon,—in the QuarTERLY for April, 1888, and 
atlirmed that “the series, when completed, will be interesting to all 
readers of the Scriptures, and invaluable to clergymen.” The vol- 
umes now before us confirm this judgment. They are not of equal 
merit either as to subject or treatment, but as a whole are the most 
instructive Bible Biographies yet published. 

1. Dr. Driver seems to have exceptional and peculiar qualifications 
for his work on Isaiah. He has not only been a student of the life 
which he attempts to sketch, but his studies have also familiarized 
him with the facts peculiar to the time in which the Prophet flourished, 
and the intimate relations in which he stood to his age. For the 
most part he regards the prophecy as covering only a limited range 
of time, and determined to a large extent by Isaiah’s personal temper- 
ament and genius, and by his surroundings. Wherever, iherefore, 
he thinks he sees in the words of the prophecy any indication that 
they must have been based on a different set of historical conditions 
from those which obtained during the lifetime of Isaiah, he attributes 
the passage, be it longer or shorter, to another prophet living after 
Isaiah’s time. Chapter xiii., and to the 23rd verse of chapter xiv., he 
assigns to a prophet at the time of the Babylonian captivity ; chap- 
ters xxiv. to xxvii. may have been written, he imagines, on the eve 
of that captivity, by some one possessing something of the spirit of 
Isaiah, and who used certain of his phases; chapters xxxiv.—xXXV,, 
were promulgated, he believes, soon after the Chaldeans entered Jeru- 
salem ; and the portion of the prophecy extending from chapter xl. 
to Ixvi., he attributes to a great, but unknown prophet, who addressed 
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the people just as the captivity was drawing to a close. His ground 
for this distinction is threefold: the internal evidence as noted above, 
the peculiar use of language, and the differing theological ideas in 
these various portions of what is called Isaiah’s prophecy. Conserva- 
tive scholars contend that there are no such differences. In spite of 
these radical, “higher critical” opinions, as they are sometimes 
called, Dr. Driver’s book is valuable for much else that it contains, 
and his treatment of the vexed question of Messianic prophecies, is 
in the main, highly satisfactory. 

2. Mr. Deane’s subject covers some of the most interesting years 
and important events in the history of Israel. And he brings to our 
notice two characters, very much unlike, but equally notable in the 
times and incidents in which they bore a part; Samuel, the unselfish 
patriot, true in all things to Jehovah and His people; and Saul, a man 
of great animal courage, warlike skill, a heroic commander and organ- 
izer, but impetuous, thoughtless, jealous, suspicious, and unreliable. 
One gets from Mr. Deane’s narrative, a clear and instructive view of 
the Theocracy of the Jewish State, the wise and generous bearing of 
Samuel in guiding the nation safely into their new relations with an 
earthly king, when he could no longer restrain their impetuous desire 
“to be like all the nations around them.” His selection of Saul, and 
the great influence which for a while he exerted over the new king, 
are well described ; and the accounts of the several important battles 
with the Ammonites, Philistines and Amelakites, enable us to realize 
the position of the various forces and their tactics in severe conflict. 
Mr. Deane’s style is simple, clear, at times eloquent ; always intelli- 
gible and impressive. 

3. Professor Cheyne makes a skilful presentation of the facts in 
Jeremiah’s career, the biographical and spiritual value of his call to 
the prophetic office, his position as a preacher of the law, his suffer- 
ings and his compensations, and the peculiar significance of his sor- 
tow. He regards Jeremiah as having been in a special sense the 
forerunner of Jesus, and that in the prophet’s experience many of 
the trials of the Messiah are foreshadowed. 

In some respects the author is dangerously rationalistic in his posi- 
tions. Predictions of the ancient seers, he contends, have again and 
again remained unfulfilled. “Prophecy,” he says, “is simply the 
declaration and illustration of the principles of the divine government, 
sometimes in the past, sometimes in the present, sometimes in the 
future. The illustrations, however, are always inferior in strict accu- 
racy to the principles, and among the illustrations those which have 
to do with the circumstances of the hour are more implicitly to be 
trusted than those which have to do with the past and with the 
future.” 

So, also, he seems to be on unsafe and unsound ground, when, in 
speaking of the finding of the law during the reign of Josiah, he falls 
in with the common destructive criticism of the Pentateuch, and 
regards the main portion of the Book of Deuteronomy as having been 
compiled from ancient statutes, Mosaic and non-Mosaic, and from leg- 
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islation as late as the reign of Josiah himself, or perhaps that of 
Manasseh. His attempts to answer the criticisms on this hypothesis 
seem to us wholly defective and unsound. Aside from these points, 
which seem to us fallacious, his biography is an admirable one. 

4. Mr. Vallings, in the preface to his Life and Times of Jesus, 
says: ‘If any apology be needed for adding another to the various 
lives of Christ already before the public, it may be well to state how 
far this little book occupies any independent ground of its own. The 
object of the writer has been to make some small contribution to the 
moral and spiritual history of the Life of lives, and this in some 
especial relation to missionary work and the contact of Christianity 
with non-Christian religions.” The author is a Trinitarian of the 
most extreme school, and his book is of course, tinged with all the 
strange fancies as to the purpose of the mission of Christ which char- 
acterize that unintelligible and unthinkable dogma. His treatment 
of his theme is rhetorical rather than critical, and the volume is the 
most unsatisfactory and devoid of originality of any in the series. 

5. Few Old Testament characters have had so much written con- 
cerning them as Elijah. In one of the most critical periods of Jew- 
ish history, he appears suddenly, and is in many respects the most 
remarkable prophet in that history. Dr. Milligan has made a sub- 
stantial addition to the literature of the subject in the volume before 
us. He gives us a graphic account of the condition of Israel at the 
first appearance of Elijah; shows us how the nation was wavering 
between the worship of Jehovah and that of Baal, and what mighty 
changes were caused by the fearless prophet’s bold testimony to the 
existence of the true God, and his call on the people: “If the 
Lorp be God, follow Him!” While the author does not intend to 
discuss critical points which have been the subject of controversy, he 
is frank in the expression of his opinions, and treats opposing views 
with great fairness. His aim is, not only to instruct his readers in 
regard to the facts in the life and times of Elijah, but also to derive 
practical lessons from. the principles underlying these facts, and, 
regarding them as constantly operative, press home a conviction of 
their importance on the religious teachers of to-day. It is a book of 
great value and suggestiveness. 

6. The basis of Mr. Deane’s book is a course of lectures given by 
him in the University of Oxford a few years ago. In preparing the 
volume for the press he has availed himself of historical material 
more recently furnished by Canon Rawlinson, Prof. Maspero, and 
others, and has produced a narrative of great worth. The early days 
of Daniel, his daily life in Babylon, his thorough education, his pub- 
lie career, the testimony of his lips and his life to the truth, and the 
peculiar significance of his prophecies, are pictured to us in such 
clear and vivid colors that the whole career of this Man of God 
stands out distinct before us, real and ennobling. 

Not less interesting and instructive are the accounts given of the 
condition of Israel in captivity, the martyrs of Babylon, and the fall 
of that wonderful power. All that modern research has done to bring 
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to light the long hidden things in that wonderful region, the author 
avails himself of and enriches his book with. Some portions of his 
interpretation of Daniel’s prophecies seem to us erroneous, but the 
work as a whole calls forth praise. The preacher who consults it will 
gain much valuable information. 


Word Studies in the New Testament by Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. Baldwin 
Professor of Sacred Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Volume II. The Writings of John: The Gospel, The Epistles, the Apocalypse. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1889, 8vo. pp. vii., 607. $4.00. 

In noticing the first volume of this work in the QUARTERLY for 
October, 1887, we remarked that its title fully expresses its scope and 
purpose. It is for English readers, particularly for the class who are 
ignorant of the Greek language. It is more than a lexicon simply 
defining each word employed by the New Testament writers, and less 
than a commentary aiming at the interpretation of every verse. Its 
place is between the two, seeking to give the history, meanings, rela- 
tions and accommodated uses of the words employed by the Evan- 

elists. 

. This second volume, covering the writings of John, begins with a 
brief Introduction concerning the personality of the Apostle, and 
then represents, with great fairness, the opposing theories concerning 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and also of the Apocalypse. 
The date of the latter is fixed by Dr. Vincent as no earlier than 
A. D. 95 or 96, with a probability that it is some later, even after the 
close of John’s banishment and on his return to Ephesus. But in the 
critical exposition of leading words in Revelation xi., 1-8, a reference 
is acknowledged as applying to the Temple at Jerusalem, which 
was not standing in the year 95. 

After the general introduction, Dr. Vincent takes up, as in the first 
volume, the most significant words and phrases of John’s Gospel, and 
presents to the reader the nice shades and distinctions in the New 
Testament Greek which would most often escape the attention of the 
uncritical reader. There is no attempt, as we have before said, at 
the exposition of the truth in any systematic manner, such as would 
characterize a commentary ; but there is this evident advantage, the 
Word of God is left free, and the reader and student thereof is not 
hampered by the dogmatisms of those who are zealous to uphold and 
enforce the peculiarities of their sect or their own personal opinions. 
In using this work the student finds himself dealing with the original 
elements of the sacred text, and given an intelligent idea of the germs 
and elements of the whole sentence, he can draw his own conclusion 
as to its intent and meaning. Dr. Vincent’s plan has no doubt 
required in its execution a thorough examination of commentaries, 
grammars, lexicons and other expository helps, which he has turned 
to the best advantage, and presents us as the result with these vol- 
umes, which every preacher will find are most admirably adapted for 
doing him great service. 
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The Authorship of the Fourth oat and Other Critical Essays. Selected from 
~ a Papers of the late Ezra Abbot. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 1888, 
vo. pp. 501. 


This volume of essays by the late Dr. Abbot, who had become gen- 
erally acknowledged the foremost scholar in America in his line of 
Biblical criticism, is edited by his colleague at Harvard, Prof. J. H. 
Thayer, responsive to a demand from scholars abroad as well as at 
home, for their publication in this form. “Several of the essays,” 
says the editor, “ appeared originally in publications not easily acces- 
sible, yet embody results of the highest value to students of the New 
Testament, whether in its textual or its historical aspects. Some of 
them will be found to have received from the author, since their first 
appearance, not a few minute perfecting touches, characteristics of his 
punctilious and vigilant scholarship.” The leading essay is Dr. Ab- 
bot’s well-known vindication of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
written at a time when much was being published to attempt to dis- 
prove that it was the work of the Apostle John. Dr. Abbot’s treat- 
ment of the subject was critical, searching and conclusive. It closed 
the controversy, no reply ever having been made to it. 

Besides this essay there are nineteen others, chiefly on critical bib- 
lical points, in the collection ; among them a valuable review of “The 
Gospels in the Revision,” “On the Construction of Romans ix. 5,” 
and “Note on John viii. 44.” They are all valuable, and the study 
of them deepens the sense of the loss sustained by Dr. Abbot’s depart- 
ure from the earth. 


Jesus Brought Back. Meditations on the Problem of Problems. By Joseph 
Henry Crooker. Chicago. 1889. 16mo. pp. 214. $1.00. 


We suppose that the following sentence in the Introduction of this 
volume, gives an idea of what the author means to be understood by 
his title: ‘It is a misfortune to have the man Jesus hidden out of 
sight behind the dogmas of speculative theology, not only because they 
remove him from that strictly natural and human fellowship which 
ought to unite us to him, while they cut us off from the most rational 
and inspiring appreciation of his character, but because they interpose 
a strange mechanical scheme of redemption between our soul and the 
Father, whom Jesus strove to make his countrymen feel as an imme- 
diate Presence and an Infinite Love.” 

Mr. Crooker seems to take it for granted that the “ Higher Criti- 
cism,” so-called, has exploded the old notion that Jesus is the Messiah 
foretold in the Old Testament; and has demonstrated that the Gos- 
pel narratives in the New Testament are not the original records of 
Jesus’ teachings, nor the production of the apostles whose names they 
bear. True, he quotes liberally from many writers who advocate 
these views, but he seems not to know that these “ destructive ’’ critics 
have been answered. Notably is this true in his longest chapter, 
“How the Gospels were Written,” where an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject is said to be found in “ Supernatural Religion,” part 1. 
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ch. iii. Dr. Ezra Abbot, in his essay on the “ Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel,” has shown that the author of “Supernatural Reli- 
gion” bases his arguments on wholly unwarranted assumptions, and 
that there is no proof whatever that any earlier, or indeed any other 
narratives of Christ ever were received as of equal authority with the 
Synoptics and the Gospel written by John. Dr. Abbot also quotes 
Matthew Arnold (God and the Bible (1875) p. 268 f., Eng.ed.) that 
“ Basilsides, about the year 125 of our era, had before him the Fourth 
Gospel.” In various ways Dr. Abbot shows conclusively that what 
Justin calls the “ Memoirs by the Apostles” were the four Gospels 
embraced in the New Testament. And it seems to us a very singular 
thing that Mr. Crooker, himself, when he tries his hand at a re-con- 
structed Christianity, turns to these compilations of traditions, as he 
has called them, for all his information in regard to what Jesus was 
and what he taught. True, he has no other records to fall back 
upon ; but if these are not reliable in their statement of pretended 
facts in the life of Jesus, what ground have we for accepting them as 
reliable in their statements of what Jesus taught? False in one, why 
not false in all? Itis indeed commendable to attempt to rescue Jesus 
and his Gospel from the false treatment they have received at the 
hands of the old theologians ; but since in doing this resort must of 
necessity be had to the New Testament, it seems to us anything but 
progress in that direction to contradict what the record says in regard 
to his claims as the Messiah, and the value which he attached to his 
wonderful works as proof that he was the sent of God. In no respect 
does Mr. Crooker contribute anything new or valuable in the solution 
of what he calls the “ problem.” The criticisms are old and exploded. 


The Sermon Bible. Genesis to II. Samuel. New York. A.C. Armstrong & 
Co. 1888. 8vo. pp. 500. $1.50. 


It is the intention of the publishers to complete this work in twelve 
volumes, thus covering the entire Bible. It is not simply a book of 
outlines of sermons, but a carefully selected and well-arranged col- 
lection of the best and most recent homiletic literature, embracing 
many admirably suggestive plans of sermons, and in addition thereto, 
“ references to or very brief outlines of sermons which appear in pop- 
ular volumes such as are likely to be in a preacher’s library, and full 
references to theological treatises, commentaries, etc., where any help 
is given to the elucidation of the text.” These are unique features, 
making the book superior to a mere volume of “Skeleton Sermons,” 
and giving it a value impossible to estimate, to all preachers and 
especially to those who are limited in their supply of critical helps to 
the understanding of the Scriptures. The several Outlines of Ser- 
mons average about a page, and are the work of the ablest preachers 
of the day, care being taken that the different Christian sects shall all 
be fairly represented by their most successful and popular preachers. 
For its purpose it is decidedly the best book published. 
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Emerson in Concord. A Memoir Written for the ‘Social Circle’’ in Concord, 
Massachusetts. By Edward Waldo Emerson. Boston and New York. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 16mo. pp. 266. $1.75. 


Dr. Holmes and Mr. Cabot have in their Memoirs of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, told us what he did. His son, in the volume before us, 
tells us what his father was as known in his own family and to his 
neighbors. He brings us in immediate contact with the daily life of 
the sage and philosopher, making us see life as he saw it; enabling 
us to know him as husband, father, farmer, neighbor, and as one 
holding high converse with the scholars and philanthropists of his 
time. The questions which have to do with the inward life and out- 
ward habits of the renowned man, here have an answer so full that a 
complete portrait, a strong and clear conception of the man just as he 
was in his daily life is placed before us. In the years of his 
greatest intellectual life and spiritual activity, Mr. Emerson spent 
most of his time out of doors. The woods were his place of study, 
the library at home where he recorded the results of his walks, and 
put his thoughts into shape for the lecture and the essay. When he 
returned from his walks he wrote down his impressions, just as they 
had come to him, in his note-book, which he called his “ savings 
bank.” He was a genial, appreciative and helpful neighbor, and 
liked to talk with and draw out the peculiarities of thought and of 
expression of those around him. He took great pleasure in town 
meetings ; rarely having any part in the discussion of the questions 
proposed, but listening attentively and with heartiest interest to the 
arguments of his townsmen, often astonished at the skill, ingenuity 
and strong common sense of men who made no pretension to exten- 
sive learning and who were extremely illiterate in ordinary conversa- 
tion. 

In personal appearance, says his son: ‘“ Mr. Emerson was tall— 
six feet in his shoes—erect until his latter days, neither very thin nor 
stout in frame, with rather narrow and unusually sloping shoulders, 
and long neck, but very well poised head and a dignity of carriage. 
His eyes were very blue, his hair dark brown, his complexion clear 
and always with good color. His features were pronounced, but 
refined, and very much modeled, as a sculptor would say.” His per- 
sonal habits were very simple. He was always reverent, and ever 
insisted that the spiritual was the true life. ‘“Self-reliance,” he said, 
“the height of perfection of man, is reliance on God.” Though an 
iconoclast, breaking down all mere images and shams, he had no sym- 
pathy with assault on things really valuable and sacred. “One even- 
ing,” says the son, “after a conversation where zealous radicals had 
explained that the death of Jesus had been simulated, not real, and 
planned beforehand by him and the disciples for its effect on the peo- 
ple, while he thereafter kept in hiding, my mother tells that she asked 
my father, ‘Should you like to have the children hear that?’ He 
said, ‘No; its odious to have lilies pulled up and skunk-cabbages 
planted in their places.’” He always expected that Sunday should 
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be observed by his household. ‘The Sabbath,” he said, “is my best 
debt to the past.” “One rainy Sunday,” says Dr. Emerson, “ when 
we could not go to walk, we got permission from our mother to play 
Battledore and Shuttlecock for a little while, but no sooner did the 
sound of the shuttlecock on the parchment-bat ring through the house 
than we heard the study door open and our father’s stride in the 
entry. He came in and said: ‘That sound was never heard in 
New England before on Sunday and must not be in my house. Put 
_ them away.’ ” 

Gladly would we extend this notice, did space alow, by still further 
and more full quotations. It is a noble tribute to a father’s memory, 
in no sense going beyond what it is just and right for a son to say 
concerning such a father. It is pre-eminently a book of personal 
facts, just the facts which reveal the man as he was. A portrait of 
Mr. Emerson as he looked in his younger days, adorns the book, and 
is said to be the best of the many that have been made. 


Poems. By Lee Fairchild. Chicago: The Manual Publishing Co. 1889. 
12mo. pp. 60. 75 cents. 


This little volume of short poems, issued by the author in the hope 
that it “ may be esteemed worthy a place in Western literature,” evinces 
much poetic genius and fire; and we see no reason why its place 
should be especially localized. At all events it gives a promise of 
possibilities which, if realized by continued effort, will give to Mr. 
Fairchild an enviable place in this department of literature. As a 
specimen of his skill in expression, we give the closing lines of his 
Tribute to Rev. Anna E. Fleming : 


‘* How well beloved was she! and how she swayed 
Our human wills to do the will divine 
Of Him who called her to our Father’s home 
Of radiant mansions whence our hearts have gone, 
And whither we, thro’ harvest fields, shall come, - 
Bringing the gladsome sheaves she sowed with tears 
In our hearts’ fallow ground of Hope.”’ 


The Scientific Spirit of the Age, and Other Pleas and Discussions. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. Boston. Geo. H. Ellis. 1888. 12 mo. pp. 243. 

The other papers are: ‘The Education of the Emotions,” “ Pro- 
gressive Judaism,” “ Thoughts About Thinking,” “To Know or Not 
to Know,” and “ The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse.” Dis- 
tinguishing between Pleas and Discussions, the author characterizes 
the first three papers as pleas, and the last three as distussions. She 
asserts that the scientific spirit of the age is depriving us of many 
valuable things which no community can afford to lose, as it induces 
a materializing tendency, and fosters a callous and irreverent spirit. 
The Physical Sciences are what she warns against as fostering these 
evils, and she fortifies her positions by Mr. Darwin’s “ avowal of the 
gradual extinction in his mind of the esthetic and religious elements,” 
and the conversion of himself into a “machine for grinding general 
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laws out of large collections of facts.” Recognizing the power of the 
emotions, she pleads for their education and guidance. In “ Pro- 
gressive Judaism ” she thinks she sees many hopeful signs of possible 
changes in Christianity, and queries whether in the present disinte- 
gration of what is called orthodoxy, there is an opportunity for 
Judaism to expand and to absorb the spiritual essence of Christianity, 
and so furnish the world with a theology which shall meet all the 
requirements of the philosophy of the age and also of a historical 
faith. This entire reversal of the claim that Christianity is the uni- 
versal religion, destined to absorb or supercede all others, she seems 
to think is not only possible, but desirable, as well. The remaining 
papers furnish pleasant reading and are distinguished by the vigor 
and directness so characteristic of this popular writer. The publisher 
has displayed excellent taste in the manufacture of the book. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. No. III. Revelation. By Isaac M. Atwood, D.D., 
President of the Theological School, Canton. N. Y. Boston; Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 1889. 16mo. pp. 90. 25 cents. 

It is needless to say to the readers of the QUARTERLY that any 
theme treated by Dr. Atwood is considered in all its bearings, thor- 
oughly understood, and well-expressed. His reputation in these 
respects is established wherever the productions of his pen are known. 
The Universalist Church may well congratulate itself, therefore, that 
he was selected to write on what is generally regarded as the hack- 
nied theme of the Manual before us ; a theme of greatest significance, 
and demanding reverent, judicious, and scholarly treatment. Receiv- 
ing such consideration from Dr. Atwood, his views are truly conserva- 
tive, and, at the same time, so thoroughly does he search out, and 
bring his readers to, the very root of the subject, truly radical. Of 
necessity, so limited is the size of the “‘ Manuals” much that properly 
belongs to the subject has been omitted, but the author, as he tells us, 
and as his readers will, we are sure, agree, has “selected that which 
is most relevant, timely, and important.” 

Where condensation of thought and conciseness of statement is so 
manifest, it is impossible to give in fewer words than the author him- 
self has employed, an analysis of his many-sided theme. Nor will it 
be necessary, we trust, to do more than call attention in the most gen- 
eral manner, to the “‘ Manual,” since none of our readers can fail to 
do justice to themselves in procuring and carefully reading it. 

At the outset Dr. Atwood declares that if God is not made known 
“in the outer world, in experience, and in the powers and laws of the 
human mind, the presumption is against any alleged revelation of 
Himself” ; but if He is thus disclosed to us, the presumption against 
amore special revelation is without foundation. The underlying 
assumption in Revelation is the existence of a God who can reveal 
Himself to man; a Personal God; “a Divine Mind and Will ruling 
the universe and holding moral relations with mankind.” A common 
spiritual nature in man and in God is the condition of a revelation 
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through whatever medium may be chosen. Passing from this to a 
brief statement in regard to the Bible as made up of many books, 
the periods of whose anthorship range from about 1400 B. C. to about 
100 A. D., and atersely condensed account of the various theories of the 
contents of these books, their authority and value, Dr. Atwood next con- 
siders the question of the necessity and probability of such a special reve- 
lation as these books contain, and then summarizes the difficulties which 
many men have found in accepting the Scriptures as containing a 
revelation. The question of Miracles is then considered and objec- 
tions thereto are shown to be objections to rational Theism as based 
on the Personality and Freedom of God; Professor Huxley being 
quoted as saying that, ‘‘ Denying the possibility of miracles seems to 
me quite as unjustifiable as speculative atheism.” The subject of 
Inspiration is then briefly discussed, and is followed by a considera- 
tion of the ends which Revelation subserves. 

The book has received high commendation from critics in different 
branches of the Christian Church; and it deserves a wide circulation 
among all who name the name of Christ. It will be especially help- 
ful to all who are troubled with skeptical or agnostic. tendencies. 


The Book of Isaiah. By the Rev. George Adam Smith, M.A. In two volumes. 
Vol. I.—Isaiah L—— XX XIX. New York. A. C. Armstrong & Son. Crown 
8vo. pp. xv. 456. $1.50. 

In popular guise Mr. Smith here presents us with a book of great 
critical value. Some of its conclusions we may not be able to adopt, 
but are compelled to concede the thoroughness of his scholarship and 
the fidelity to conviction with which he states and enforces his views. 
The work covers thirty-nine chapters of the Prophecy ; the last twenty- 
seven chapters are to be treated in a second volume. Mr. Smith 
seeks to interpret the predictions in their chronological order, which 
he finds to be quite different from the present arrangement of the 
chapters. As, for example, the prophecies contained in Chapters 13, 
the most of 14, and 24, 27, 34, and 35 entire, he places together, 
because he is inclined to believe that they were uttered in a subsequent 
age, and were put with the undoubted utterances of Isaiah, presuma- 
bly on account of their moral significance. Mr. Smith’s views of the 
Messianic references in chapters 7:1, and 9:8, are’ interesting and 
instructive. The reference, he says, is to the times of Ahaz, who, 
having called the Assyrians to his aid, has mortaged all the hopes of 
Israel. So Isaiah predicts that before the child Immanuel, born of 
“a, or the young woman of marriageable age - shall arrive at 
years of discretion, not only shall Syria and Ephraim be laid waste, 
but the Lord Himself will have laid waste Judah.” In consequence, 
the child, instead of receiving “a throne or the majesty which the 
seventy-second Psalm pictures,” will be compelled to eat butter and 
honey, the food of privation. But he subseqnently shows that 
“through the rest of the prophecies published during the Syro-Eph- 
raitic troubles, the Sufferer is slowly transformed into the Deliverer,” 
whose “title shall be four-fold: Wonderful-Counsellor, God-Hero, 
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Father-Everlasting, Prince-of-Peace.” Although Mr. Smith is a 
thorough trinitarian, he makes the following just criticism on this 
four-fold title : 

“These four names do certainly not invite us to grudge their 
meaning, and they have been claimed as incontrovertible proofs, that 
the prophet had an absolutely Divine Person in view. . . Thereare 
serious reasons, however, which make us doubt this conclusion, and, 


though we firmly hold that Jesus Christ was God, prevent us from 


recognizing these names as prophecies of His Divinity. Two of the 


names are capable of being used of an earthly monarch: Wonderful- 
Counsellor and Prince-of-Peace, which are, withm the range of 
human virtue, in evident contrast to Ahaz, at once foolish in the con- 


ception of his policy and warlike in its results. It my more diffi- 
cult to get Western minds to see how Futher-Hvertasting may be 


applied to a mere man, but the ascription of eternity is not unusual in 
Oriental titles, and in the Old Testament is sometimes rendered to 
things that perish. When Hebrews speak of any one as everlasting, 


that does not necessarily imply Divinity. The second name, which 


we render (fod-Hero, is, it is true, used of Jehovah Himself in the 


very next chapter to this, but in the plural it is also used of men by 
Ezekiel (xxxii. 21). The part of it translated God is a. frequent 
name of the Divine Being in the Old Testament, but literally means 


only mighty, and is by Ezekiel (xxxi. 11) applied to Nebuchadnezzar. 
We should hesitate, therefore, to understand by these names ‘a God 


in the metaphysical sense of the word.’ . . . So far from its 
being derogatory to Christ to grudge the sense of Divinity té_ these 
names, it is a fact that the more spiritual our notions are of theZaving 


work of Jesus, the less inclined shall we be to claim the proph@® » of 
Isaiah in proof of His Deity.” 

One of the most valuable features of Mr. Smith’s work is, that he 
aims at a practical application to the circumstances, dangers and 
duties of the present, of the principles underlying the predictions of 
Isaiah. We know of no book on the subject that is more suggestive 
to the preacher, more instructive to the general reader. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vol., XII.,- Red Cotton Night- 
Caps Country, The Inn Album, Vol. XIII., Aristophanes’ Apology, The Aga- 
memnon of Alschylus. Vol. XIV., Pacchiarotto and How He Worked in Dis- 


temper, With Other Poems. London. Smith Elder & Co. New York. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1889. 16mo. v.p. $1.50 per vol. 


Each added volume to this unique and splendid edition of the writ- 
ings of the greatest living Poet, more forcibly demonstrates its supe- 
riority to all editions that have preceded it. Containing Mr. Brown- 
ing’s latest and probably final revision, brought out in the best style 
of the book-maker’s art,—paper, print and binding combining to 
make a book pleasant to the eye, convenient to handle, and a delight 


to read. Two more volumes complete the series. 


All the works noticed under the head of‘“ Contemporary Litera- 
ture ”’ will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ArtTIcLE XXVII. 
The Philological Argument for the Inspiration of the 


New Testament.* 


’ 


If any single word may fairly characterize the present age, 


intellectually considered, that word is certainly critical. The 
spirit of the time is to go to the very core of things. This 
tendency manifests itself in a two-fold way. Many subjects, 


once hotly discussed, are rarely heard of to-day, and listened to 
scarcely with patience, to say nothing of interest. They have 


been dismissed as of too little importance to occupy the atten- 
tion of thoughtful, earnest men. The center of interest and 


discussion has been transferred to the fundamentals, It may 


be doubted if questions of really fundamental importance ever 
held the interest of men more than now. 
But in the discussions themselves, also, is the critical spirit 


of the age manifest. Lines of argument once thought per- 
fectly satisfactory are cast aside as inconclusive and worthless, 
even by those whose faith in the truth concerned has not been 
in the least shaken, nay, oftentimes has been greatly strength- 
ened in the process. Both in the subjects chosen for discussion 
and in the manner of discussing them, the tendency of the age 
is to go to the core of things. From the insignificant to the 
fundamental, from the superficial to the profound, from the 
external to the internal—such is the tendency of present 
human thought. 

Nowhere is this profound change more manifest than in the 
realm of religious faith and doctrine. Many are the subjects, 
once fiercely debated, and even thought sufficiently important 
to be made the basis of separate divisions of the Christian 
Church, which to most intelligent Christians of this age seem 
utterly trivial, some of them even contemptible. Think over 
the differences which divide from one another most, if not all, 
of the evangelical sects of Protestantism. Yet the esséntial, 


1 Originally delivered as alecture before the Divinity School of Tufts College, 
April 8, 9, 1889. 
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the really important things in this realm, have a perennial 
interest, never greater than to-day. 

No subject in the religious realm better illustrates this ten- 
dency of the age than that of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
The Bible—whence is it—from God or of man? We are as 
much interested in this question to-day as ever. But we care 
very little about theories of inspiration. Such a statement as 
this from the Lutheran Consensus: “ All the writings of the 
prophets and apostles are to be called divine, because they 
proceed from God as their source and are divinely given truth, 
and nothing is to be found in them of which God is not the 
author, or which was not written by the inspiration, suggestion 
and dictation of God ”—excites in us only wonder that men of 
education, supposed to be familiar with the Scriptures, could 
be guilty of so wild and baselessa statement. It is not a thing 
which any one can possibly know, or of which he can have any 
real evidence, whether every word of the Bible is divinely 
inspired or not. If any one pretends to know it, it is necessa- 
rily an assumption, pure and simple. It is usually based, in 
reality, if not avowedly, upon a supposed necessity. It is said 
—used to be said, more than now—Unless every word of the 
Bible is inspired and therefore infallibly true, how can we tell 
what is true and what is false? We might as well throw the 
whole of it away if we cannot maintain the full inspiration and 
infallibility of it all. Notso. The saying is not only untrue 
but unworthy. Even they who make the statement do not 
believe it. They only think they believe it. They would not 
give up their practical faith in the Scriptures should theyjbe 
compelled to give up this theory of their inspiration. On the 
contrary, if they should go to the Scriptures with a sincerefand 
reverent purpose to find out, from themselves, what they really 
are, the same process which would of necessity overthrow this 
absurd and indefensible theory would reveal to them the real 
divinity of the Sacred Writings as they had never before seen 
it. 

The only question of inspiration that interests us, or the 
Christian world as a whole, to-day, is not as to the method, nor 
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primarily as to the degree, of inspiration, but as to the fact. 
Is God in the book, in such special manner or degree as to set 
it off by itself, and give it a right to be called, in.some real 
and unique sense, a divine book,—or is it to be classed with the 
productions of human genius? The emphasis of the question 
rests upon the words special, unique. One may speak of 
Buddha, Plato, Shakespeare, as inspired. In rhetorical or 
poetical language there is no objection to such a usage. But 
if one speaks thus when he is aiming to speak accurately, he 
has missed his aim. To call Shakespeare inspired and then 
use the same term of the Bible, amounts to a denial of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and is commonly so intended. 
Unless God is in the Bible in such sense as to set it apart 
from all other books and to make it unique, to call it inspired 
is to talk nonsense. 

Our subject is inspiration, but not in the scholastic or tra- 
ditional sense. We have nothing to do with the matter of 
infallibility. Our question is: Is the hand of God to be 
detected in the Scriptures, or are they the sole product of the 
human authors, like other books ? 

We are to confine ourselves to the New Testament alone, 
and to a particular line of internal evidence. I have stated as 
my subject The Philological Argument for the Inspiration of 
the New Testament. I mean by it the evidence bearing upon 
the question of the divine inspiration of the New Testament 
which is to be found in the transforming influence exerted by 
the Christian faith upon the Greek language, as it may be 
traced in the New Testament writings. 

The cause which led to the choice of Greek for the language 
of the New Testament was a very simple one. It was at that 
time the common language of the civilized world. Christianity, 
destined to go everywhere, must make use, as its chief vehicle, 
of the language which had already gone everywhere before it. 

In searching the language of the New Testament for evidence 
bearing upon the question of its own inspiration, it is self-evi- 
dent that we must confine ourselves to what is distinctive. 
More than two centuries and a half before the birth of Christ 
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the Jews who spoke Greek had become so numerous that a 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures was made for their 
use—still extant and known to us as the Septuagint. In the 
time of Christ there can be little doubt that many more Jews 
read their Bible in Greek than in Hebrew. In this way the 
religious ideas of the Old Testament had already been trans- 
planted into the Greek language. Besides this, there had been 
considerable religious speculation among Greek-speaking Jews 
during the period between the last prophet of the old dispen- 
sation and the coming of Christ. This also has left some 
impression upon the language. Both these elements are of 
course excluded. In a word, we are to confine ourselves 
wholly to the distinctively Christian element in the Greek of 
the New Testament. 

This distinctively Christian element consists to some extent 
of new words and phrases, but for the most part of old words 
and phrases into which new and distinctively Christian mean- 
ings have been put. We shall now proceed to examine in 
detail the more important of these. 

1. Kéopos, world. How perplexing would such words as 
these have been to a Greek before Christ: “If the world hate 
you, ye know that it hated me before it hated you. If ye were’ 
of the world, the world would love its own ; but because ye are 
not of the world, but I chose you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you.” (John xv. 18,19.) Or these: “Now 
is the judgment of this world ; now shall the prince of this 
world (6 égyor tov xdopov tovtov) be cast out.” (John xii. 31.) 
The primary sense of this word is order, adornment. So used 
once in the New Testament, 1 Pet. iii. 3. Its most common clas- 
sic meaning is the physical universe, conceived as an orderly 
and beautiful array. By an easy transition, it also comes to 
mean the world of mankind, the human race. In both these 
senses, also, it is found in the New Testament, in the last very 
frequently. In these three meanings only would the word have 
been intelligible to classic writers. But in these passages, it 
is manifest, it is something far deeper and sadly significant. 

It is the mass of mankind regarded as sinful, alienated from 
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God and hating Him, and serving instead a hostile power. 
What a depth of sadness there is in these words from the Pro- 
logue of John: “He was in the world, and the world was 
made through him, and the world knew him not.” (John i. 
10). “The prince of the world ”—toa classic author, God— 
it could have meant nothing else. The phrase is actually found 
in this sense in the writings of Plato. Here it means the adver- 
sary, the personified principle of evil, to whose rule the mass 
of mankind is subject. The word xéouog in this sense is com- 
monly said to be Johannean. John does use it more than 
any or all other New Testament writers. But it is not 
wholly peculiar to him. Paul has it. Gal. vi. 14: “ Through 
whom [Christ] the world has been crucified to me, and I to 
the world.” Cf. Eph. ii. 2, Col. ii. 20. James has it. Jas. 
iv. 4: “ Know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity 
against God?” Cf. i. 27. There is also found, especially in 
Paul, another sense, qualitative, but not yet ethical, which 
might seem to constitute an intermediate step on the way to 
the full ethical sense already noted. For examples, 1 Cor. iii. 
19: “The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God”; vii. 
31: “Those that use the world as not abusing it; for the fash- 
ion of this world passeth away”; Gal. iv. 3: “So we also, 
when we were children, were held in bondage under the’ rudi- 
ments of the world.” Here the word has not yet taken on the 
sense of sinfulness and active enmity against God. Yet it is 
distinctly qualitative, and signifies the human race, or the 
earthly state of existence, characterized as weak, imperfect, 
transient and inefficient, as contrasted in all these respects 
with the divine. Both these senses of the word endure in the 
speech of to-day, derived no doubt from the New Testament 
usage. We speak of the wisdom of the world, meaning by it, 
as did Paul, human wisdom as contrasted with divine—not 
evil, indeed good, so far as it can go, but imperfect and ineffi- 
cient to the highest end of spiritual salvation. Again, we use 
it in the deeper, truly ethical sense. When we speak of world- 
liness, of a worldly spirit, we mean more than simply weakness 
and imperfection; we mean sinfulness and alienation from 


God. 
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There are two other words which in their peculiar New Tes- 
tament senses come into relations so close with xdouog that I 
consider them next, that I may afterward make some remarks 
upon the three in connection. They are «aio, age, and odes, 
flesh. 

2. Aiwv, age. The ordinary sense of this word isa period of 
time, long or short ; then, some particular age, epoch, or dis- 
pensation. Long before the coming of Christ the Jews had 
been familiar with the distinction of this age, the pre-Mes- 
sianic, and the coming, or Messianic age or dispensation. 
Hints of a qualitative distinction are to be found in the Old 
Testament, inasmuch as it is intimated that the Messiah is to 
root out sin and establish a kingdom of righteousness. But 
in the New Testament the ethical meaning thus hinted at is 
put into the word itself, which thereupon loses its temporal 
sense altogether. There are many cases of this use of the 
word. Luke xvi. 8: “For the sons of this age are for their 
own generation wiser than the sons of light.” The Authorized 
Version has here world; so also the Revised in the text, with 
age in the margin. Kéopos might be substituted for ais» here 
without the slightest change of meaning. It has come to be 
precisely identical with xdouog in the ethical sense.—2 Cor. iv. 
4: “In whom the god of this age has blinded the minds of the 
unbelieving.” Precisely equivalent to John’s phrase “the 
prince of this world,” and meaning the adversary, the personi- 
fied principle of evil. To make the equivalence of the two 
terms in the qualitative and ethical development of their mean- 
ing still more striking, take such a passage as this: “If any 
one thinketh that he is wise among you in this age, let him 
become a fool, that he may become wise. For the wisdom of 
this world is foolishness with God.” (1 Cor. iii. 18,19.) The 
sense of both words here is the intermediate one of weakness, 
imperfection, without that of sin, but they are precisely identi- 
eal. Either word might be used in both verses, or they might 
be reversed, without altering the meaning a particle. Cf. 1 Cor. 
i. 20. -Aiojv assumes in these and many other passages in the 
New Testament a purely qualitative, non-temporal sense, mean- 
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ing a dispensation, or order of human life, destitute of that 
which it is to be Christ’s mission to bring in, and characterized 
by those things which he is to root out and destroy ;—some- 
times regarded on the side of weakness and imperfection only, 
again used in the full ethical sense of sinfulness, alienation 
from God, and subjection to a hostile power. 

3. Sags, flesh. In all classic usage, signifying only the ma- 
terial of the body. In Hebrew, either alone or in the phrase 
flesh and blood, meaning mankind. Both these senses are fre- 
quent in the New Testament. But there is also found, chiefly 
but not exclusively in Paul, another very different and dis- 
tinctively Christian one. For passages exhibiting clearly this 
sense take these: “The mind of the flesh is death; 
because the mind of the flesh is enmity against God; for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can it be; and 
they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” (Rom. viii. 6- 
8). “I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing; for to will is present with me, but to do that which is 
good isnot. . . . So then I myself with the mind serve 
the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin.” (Rom. vii. 
18, 25.) “ Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust 
‘of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
Spirit against the flesh ; for these are contrary the one to the 
other; that ye may not do the things that ye would.” (Gal. v. 
16, 17.) “The works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
these: fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, sorcery, 
enmities, strife, jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions, heresies, 
envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and such like.” (Gal. v. 19, 
20.) These are sufficient to show clearly this usage of the 
word. Paul has chosen the word flesh to designate what we 
often call the lower self—the sum of those desires, impulses, 
appetites and passions which we all feel within us to a greater 
or less extent, tending to draw us into sin. He elsewhere calls 
it the old man. It is what John Fiske calls the brute inheri- 
tance, which it is the final object of the process of human evo- 
lution to throw off. It is the truth which lies at the heart of 
the old doctrine of original sin. Paul’s choice of the word 
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flesh to designate the sum of all impulses to sin was very likely 
due to the fact that the most prominent sins which he had to 
contend against were those dependent upon some bodily organ 
for their commission. The great sin of the age was impurity. 
But he by no means fell into error of attributing all sins to 
the flesh in a literal sense. This seems to me sufficiently 
shown by the list of the works of the flesh in the last passage I 
quoted, in which are included not merely purely bodily sins 
like impurity and drunkenness, but also purely mental ones, 
like envy and faction. Paul means by the flesh the sum of all 
internal, subjective influences tending toward sin. They who 
are in the flesh, they who walk after the flesh, are they in 
whose lives the flesh, the lower self, has the upper hand, and 
has brought them into subjection to sin and alienated them 
from God. 

Note, now, the peculiarly close relationship into which their 
Christian development has brought these three words, originally 
so utterly unrelated. Kodowos, first order, adornment; then the 
physical universe; then mankind in general ; then, in the New 
Testament, mankind as morally and spiritually weak, imper- 
fect and impotent; finally in the full ethical sense of mankind 
as positively sinful, alienated from God, and subject to the 
rule of of the hostile power of evil. _Aioiv, first age, any period 
of time, long or short ; then, through application to the Jewish 
Messianic ideas, this age came to mean the pre-Messianic age, 
' the coming age the Messianic; then, in the New Testament, 
this distinction becomes qualitative, and this age comes to 
mean the dispensation, or order of things, devoid of the Mes- 
sianic power and spirit, and characterized by the evils which 
the Messiah was to eradicate—hence now the present state of 
things as characterized by weakness, imperfection, imperma- 
nency, again the present state of things as characterized by 
sin, alienation from God, and subjection to the adversary. In 
their qualitative and ethical development, aio» and xdouos com® 
to precisely the same meaning, and are repeatedly used in the 
New Testament interchangeably. Sagf comes to embody the 
samé idea individualized. First, the substance of the body; 
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then, man; then, man as weak, imperfect, and in himself inca- 
pable of the divine life ; finally, the lower self, the sum of all 
subjective impulses to evil, the corrupt side of human nature, 
alien from God and subject to the power of sin. To live after 
the flesh, to be of the world, to be children of this age, are one 
and the same thing. These three words, utterly unrelated in 
former usage, in their final qualitative, ethical, Christian devel- 
opment have come to express precisely the same idea—that the 
human race, the present state of things, each individual man, 
considered in themselves, apart from the divine regenerating 
and transforming power which came in the Christ, are aliena- 
ted from God, subject to the power of the principle of evil, 
and hence need to be rescued, saved, therefrom. These words 
relate to the new and deeper Christian conception of sin. 

. 4, Let us now pass on to consider two correlated words of 
great prominence in the New Testament—{oy, life, and ddévaros, 
death, including with the latter the adjective vexgds, dead, the 
verb énoOnjoxe, die, and also the various words for punishment, 
condemnation, judgment and destruction, which, in the reli- 
gious language of the New Testament, become equivalent to 
Geévaros. With the ordinary sense of life as physical existence 
and death as the cessation thereof, common in the New Testa- 
ment and out of it, we have nothing to do. The word life is 
very frequent in the New Testament in a sense which upon the 
most casual glance is seen to be far different and higher. It 
is the possession of those who believe in Christ and Him that 
sent him, and of them alone. It is true, genuine, divine life, 
the life that is life indeed. It can mean only the higher life 
of the spirit, whose source and essence alike is the knowledge 
and love and service of God. “This is eternal life, to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou didst 
send.” (John xvii. 3.) The knowledge of God implies love 
and service of Him, and therein is life. 

In many passages, as in this, the word life, in this New Tes- 
tament sense, is more fully described by the adjective aismos, 
rendered eternal. I have long held, and further study of the 
New Testament usage but confirms the opinion, that this word 
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aiovios, When used in the New Testament in connection with 


life, and with its contrasted words as well (it occurs with pun- 


ishment once [Matt. xxv. 46], with fire three times [Matt. 
xviii. 8, xxv. 41, Jude 7], with judgment once [Heb. vi. 21, 
with destruction once [2 Thess. i. 9] ) is not a time-word at 


all, All the time-force has gone out of it, and it has become 


purely qualitative. Instead of being correlated with «isy in 
the general sense, and meaning of an age, age-long, it is cor- 
related with aiojy in the special sense of the coming or Mes- 


sianic age, and means of the (Messianic) age, hence Messianic, 
and, practically, spiritual. For the three-fold distinction of 
evangelical exegetes, more prominent once than now,—life 
physical, spiritual and eternal, death physical, spiritual and 
eternal,—I can find no New Testament warrant. Eternal life 
és spiritual life, and nothing else. Eternal death—for though 
this particular phrase does not occur, equivalent ones do—is 
spiritual death, and nothing else. When Jesus said “ These 
shall go away into zonian punishment, but the righteous into 
zonian life,” (Matt. xxv. 46) he meant such life and such pun- 
ishment as are appropriate to the new, higher, Messianic, 
spiritual age, or order of things, that is to say, spiritual punish- 
ment and spiritual life. There is no reference to time in either 
part of the verse. 

5. Father, Father in Heaven, Heavenly Father, applied to 
God. I place this expression in the category of the distinc- 
tively Christian element of the New Testament speech, because 
I think it belongs there. The expression was in use before, 
but not with the wealth of meaning given it by Christ. Zeus 
is frequently called father of gods and men in classic Greek 
authors, but I see little in it but an expression of dependence. 
God is a few times called Father in the Old Testament and in 
the Apocrypha; yet even here the main thought is usually that 
of dependence only, and falls far short of the New Testament 
idea. The germs of the New Testament teaching may be dis- 
covered in a few Old Testament passages, notably in the 
Psalms. For example, Psalm Ixviii.5: “A father of the 
fatherless and a judge of the widows is God.” Yet the thought 
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here is rather that of avenging wrong done to the defenceless 
than of fatherly love and care bestowed upon children as such. 
Psalm ciii. 13: “Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 


Lord pitieth them that fear him.” This is the clearest pre- 
monition of the Christian teaching of the fatherhood of God to 


be found in the Old Testament. 
Take now such a passage as Matt. vii. 11: “If ye, then, 


being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father who is in heaven give good 


things to them that ask him?” Note the course of thought. 
First, the love and care which any earthly father worthy of the 


name will have for his child, spoken of in the preceding con- 
text. Then, the contrast in character, men evil, God perfect 
and infinite in goodness. Then the triumphant power of the 
conclusion—how much more—how much broader, deeper, ten- 
derer, more steadfast a thing shall be the love and care over 
all his children of this Heavenly Father, who is infinite and 
perfect, than that of the best of imperfect earthly parents can 
be. Shall any one deny that Christ’s setting forth of the 
divine fatherhood is something distinctive, peculiarly Chris- 
tian? Father, in Christ’s usage, becomes the proper name of 
God. His enforcement and illustration of the doctrine con- 
tained in the word was such as to place the divine attribute of 
love in the very forefront of thought, — a thing which had not 
been done before, and has by no means always been done 
since. In short, Jesus’ use of the word Father as applied to 
God is John’s doctrine that God is love embodied in this 
simple, expressive word. It was not in the world before. It 
is distinctively Christian. 

6. Evayyéov, good news, gospel. The word is found in 
classic authors and in the Old Testament in the general sense 
of good tidings —likewise the corresponding verb. When 
the Philistines had won their great victory over the Israelites 
at Mount Gilboa, and slain Saul and his sons, they sent the 
good tidings back home. Evayyelitecbou is the word used in 
the Septuagint (1 Sam. xxxi. 9). In its New Testament 
usage it is freighted with all the meaning of the love of God 
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to men as manifested in the mission of Christ, and becomes 
equivalent to the modern term Christianity. Different modi- 
fying words or phrases are often coupled with it, indicating 
either the source of the Christian good news, as of God, or its 
content, as of Christ, of the kingdom, of peace, of grace, of 
salvation. But both the noun and the verb are often used 
absolutely. They have become Christian technical terms, and 
carry with them all the distinctive meaning of Christianity. 

7. Sedteo, coornoic, coro, save, salvation, savior. The verb is 
often used in the New Testament, as before, of preservation or 
rescue from outward calamities, recovery from sickness, and 
the like. So also the abstract noun owryga, but seldom. 
Zwt7o is never applied in the New Testament save to Christ 
and God, and always in the spiritual sense. The content of this 
spiritual, peculiarly Christian sense is manifest in such passages 
as these: “Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save 
his people from their sins” (Matt: i. 21). “For the Son of 
‘Man came to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke 
xix. 10); “Us, being dead in sins, he made alive in Christ — 
by grace have ye been saved” (Eph. ii. 5). The salvation 
of the New Testament is the process of which the New Testa- 
ment fo, life, is the goal. It is rescue from sin and spiritual 
death. The lost are the spiritually dead, they who walk after 
the flesh, and salvation is the process of bringing them out 
of that state into life — the zonian, spiritual life of the know- 
ledge, love, and service of God. 

8. Xdos, grace. The ordinary meanings of this word, 
thankfulness and favor, good-will, in the general sense, are 
still common in the New Testament. In the writings of Paul 
a special application of it is to be found. Such passages as 
these would have perplexed a Greek, as they were a stumbling- 
block to the Jews; “Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ” (Rom. iii. 24); 
“Ye are not under law, but under grace” (Rom. vi. 14); 
“ By grace have ye been saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves; it is the gift of God; not of works, that no man 
should glory” (Eph. ii. 8, 9). Yet grace here has not a 
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meaning different in itself from a signification before familiar. 
It still means favor, good-will. It is the collocation and 
application of it that is peculiar. Note the words with which 
it is contrasted, —— works, wages, law. Paul has taken this 
word grace and made it the depository of the great Christian 
doctrine that salvation is not earned by anything that man can 
do, is not bestowed as a reward at all, but is a free gift spring- 
ing from the grace, the unearned good-will and love of, God. 
9. INors, faith, Ihorevo eis, év, éni, believe, in, on. This 
is another example of that part of the distinctively Christian 
element in the New Testament speech, which consists not in 
new words, nor even in essentially new meanings, but rather in 
new applications. Yet the application is so entirely new, and 
the force which the word gets from it so peculiar, that it is 
quite as much entitled to be reckoned among distinctively 
Christian words as any that we have considered. Take such 
passages as these: “He that believeth on the Son hath eter- 
nal life” (Jn. iii. 36) ; “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth hath eternal life” (Jn. vi. 47); “But now 
apart from the law a righteousness of God hath been mani- 
fested; . . . even the righteousness of God through faith 
in Jesus Christ unto all them that believe ” (Rom, iii. 21, 22); 
“God shall justify the circumcision by faith, and the uncir- 
cumcision through faith” (Rom. iii. 30); “The life which I 
now live in the flesh, I live in faith, the faith which is in the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for me” 
(Gal. ii. 20). Such a use of the words faith, believe in, 
would have needed some explanation to a Greek before 
Christ. He would have seen at once that they had been 
freighted with a meaning not familiar to him. Faith, in these 
and numerous similar passages, is trust rather than simple 
belief. It is trust in a person. It is trust in a particular 
person, Jesus Christ. It is trust in him in a particular sense, 
namely, as in some real sense the divinely commissioned 
representative of God, sent of him to be the Savior of the world 
from sin. ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
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but have eternal life” (Jn. iii. 16). Faith is trust in the 
Christ and him that sent him, the condition of salvation, a 
condition not arbitrarily imposed, but necessary, inasmuch as 
it is psychologically impossible that his saving power could be 
exerted on any who lacked faith in his possession of that 
power and refused to submit themselves to his influence. 

10. *Avobev yervacbou, to be born from above, xauwzxtio, a 
new creation. The former is the Johannean, the latter the 
Pauline expression for the same idea. Paul emphasizes the 
idea of renewal, the new man of righteousness as opposed to 
the old man of sin, sometimes created, again begotten by the 
Holy Spirit; still again, bringing the human element in the 
process into the foreground, the old man put off, the new man 
put on by the believer himself. John, seizing upon the divine 
agency in the matter as the most characteristic thing, speaks 
of it as being born from above, begotten of God, the fact that 
the birth is a new one being left to be understood of itself, and 
the human element being supplied in the context. The sym- 
bolic value of the two basal thoughts, birth, creation, both of 
which are used by Paul, is precisely the same. Both indicate 
a change of a very radical character. The thought of tne two 
writers comes to precisely the same thing. They both mean 
that most profound and important change which can ever 
come into any human life—the change of the ruling purpose, 
aim, tendency of life from selfishness, sin, or indifference to 
the only true and right purpose of devotion to the service of 
God and man. 

I place these expressions with full confidence among the 
distinctively Christian elements of the New Testament speech. 
True, the Rabbins were accustomed to use the figure with 
reference to the entrance of a proselyte into the Jewish fold. 
A proselyte is likened to a new born babe. But such a figure 
for such a change seems to us a piece of absurd bombast, a 
tremendous figure, fitly used only to express an inward change, 
and one of profound significance, for an outward and compara- 
tively trivial thing. But when Christ takes it and freights it 
with the Christian meaning, we have no such feeling. Figure 
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and reality are now worthy of each other. The Rabbinical 
expression is only an outward and formal forerunner of the 
New Testament idea of the new birth from above. The real 
germs of it are are to be found in such words as these of 
David: “ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me” (Ps. li. 10); or these of Ezekiel: “I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you and ye shall be clean; from all 
your filthiness and from all your idols will I cleanse you. A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my 
spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and 
ye shall keep my judgments and do them” (Ezek. xxxvi. 25- 
27; ef. xi. 19, 20). The last passage, like so much of the 
book of Ezekiel, has almost a New Testament ring to our 
ears; but the lack of any evidence that the words produced 
results appropriate may well make us doubt whether they con- 
veyed to the readers, or even had in the mind of the writer a 
meaning ‘at all approaching the profoundness of the New 
Testament teaching. Paul and John have incarnated in these 
expressions an idea not in the world before Christianity. 

11. *Aydmm, love, and its corresponding verb, ‘ayando. 
“And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love” (1 Cor. xiii. 13). “How these 
Christians love one another,” was the expression of the aston- 
ishment of surrounding heathenism at the results in human 
lives of the new force which Christianity had brought into the 
world. It was something new to them. They could not 
comprehend it. No heathen writer uses the noun. The verb 
is frequent, but not in the Christian sense. Both occur in 
the Old Testament. The Christian law, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” 
as Jesus laid it down, was in words but a quotation from 
Moses. But the real law of the old dispensation is not found 
in these words, but in the minute Mosaic code, with its stern 
sentence, “ Life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, 
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stripe for stripe” (Ex. xxi. 24, 25). Love in the Christian 
sense and with the Christian vitality first came into the world 
with Christ. Christian love is represented in the New 
Testament as in its essence the foundation and beginning of 
Christian character ; also, as in its fnll development the per- 
fection of it. ‘ Every one that loveth is begotten of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for 
God is love” (1 Jn. iv. 7, 8). “Above all these things 
[ other Christian virtues and graces ] put on love, which is the 
bond of perfectness ” (Col. iii. 14). Christian love has a two- 
fold aspect; love toward God, a love of which the best 
synonym is perhaps devotion, and love toward men, brotherly 
love. These are inseparable. Neither can exist, being 
genuine, without the other. “Ifa man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his 
brother, whom he hath seen, cannot love God, whom he hath 
not seen” (1 Jn. iv. 20). 

There were special reasons why it was fitting to choose a 
new word to express that which is at once the essence and 
perfection of the Christian spirit and life. The Greek language 
already had two words for love. But one of these (qudia) 
signifies a love or friendship whose basis is purely emo- 
tional Christian love is first of all a matter of principle, of 
life, of devotion to God and man. The other (éows) was in 
its nature sensuous, and in usage had become sensual. Its 
temple was on the Acropolis of Corinth, and its worship had 
made Corinth the most profligate city of the age. Yet Chris- 
tianity might have redeemed it from its degradation and 
freighted it with the pure and high meaning it brought into 
the world. But it had a yet deeper unfitness, a fundamental 
one. Its essential force was that of longing for something 
unpossessed. Hence, although, as in Plato’s use of it, this 
longing were directed toward noble objects, the word was un- 
fit to express Christian love, which, begotten by the prior love 
of God manifested in Christ, goes out and embraces all man- 
kind, seeking ever to give, not to get. 

12. ’E» Xorg, in Christ. It might be thought that the 
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most characteristic thing in Christianity, and hence the most 
prominent word in this distinctively Christian element of the 
New Testament Greek, had already been considered in the 
one just taken up, and that our consideration of special 
instances might well rest here. But I do not so regard it. 
There is one idea in Christianity which I regard as even more 
distinctive of it, even more different from anything in the 
world before. It is that embodied in the phrase ’ey Xquer@, in 
Christ. This is the most striking of the phrases by which is 
expressed that which I regard as above everything else 
characteristic of Christianity — real, constant, and intimate 
spiritual communion with Christ, and through him with God. 
In the ethnic mythologies, when the gods deigned to come into 
closer relations with humanity at all it was commonly in un- 
worthy ways,—in ways which implied a lowering of the 
divine character. The nobler and more thoughtful ethnic 
writers, of whom Plato and Cicero may serve as examples, in 
rejecting these unworthy and degrading fables, and endeavor- 
ing to preserve intact the character and dignity of the gods, 
placed them afar off. Some maintained openly that the gods 
cared nothing whatever for men. To all of them the Chris- 
tian idea is wholly unknown and foreign from their thought. 
To most it would have seemed even absurd and ridiculous. 
The Hebrew writers always maintain the divine dignity, but 
not even they grasp the idea of nearness and intimacy in the 
sense of spiritual communion. They looked upon Jehovah as 
their God and themselves as his people, in a peculiar sense. 
The choicer souls among the Hebrew people saw the angel of 
Jehovah and conversed with him. Moses talked with God 
face to face, as a man speaketh with his friend. But this was 
not spiritual communion; it was outward, accomplished in 
outward ways, and concerned with outward things. Commun- 
ion with God under the Old Covenant, in so far as it was 
intimate, which was only for the few, was not spiritual, but 
outward ; in so far as it was spiritual, it was by no means 
intimate or constant, but very distant, very meagre. 

On the contrary, with what clearness, vividness, and joyful 
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enthusiasm is this highest and most glorious thing in Chris- 
tianity set forth in the New Testament. Take this passage 
from Paul: “ Yea, verily, I count all things to be loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord; for 
whom I suffer the loss of all things, and do count them but 
refuse, that I may gain Christ and be found in him” (Phil. 
iii, 8). Note the whole passage, and the magnificent fervor of 
it. Or this: “For the love of God constraineth us; because 
we thus judge, that one died for all, therefore all died ; and he 
died for all, that they who live should no longer live to them- 
selves, bnt to him who for their sakes died and rose again. 

Wherefore, if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature ; the old things are passed away; behold, they are 
become new” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15, 17). Sometimes he turns the 
figure around; instead of the believer dwelling in Christ as 
the sphere of his life-activity, Christ dwells in him, takes pos- 
session of his whole being, so that it is no longer himself but 
Christ who lives and works in him. “ Ye are not in the flesh 
but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you. . . Andif Christ is in you the body is dead because 
of sin, but the spirit is life because of righteousness ” ( Rom. 
viii. 9, 10). “To whom [his saints] God was pleased to 
make known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery 
among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of 
glory ” (Col. i. 27). “I have been crucified with Christ; yet 
I live ; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me ” (Gal. ii. 
20). These passages are among the most magnificent in all 
Paul’s writings. No wonder; such a thought might well raise 
such a soul as his to the loftiest heights of enthusiasm. 

The idea is not peculiar to Paul. John also has it. “God 
is love, and he that abideth in love abideth in God and God 
abideth in him” (1 Jn. iv. 16). ‘Hereby we know that he 
abideth in us, by the Spirit which he gave us” (1 Jn. iii. 24). 
Compare numerous similar passages. For the sources of this 
idea and of the phrases in which it is expressed in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, see such passages as these: “ He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him” 
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(Jn. vi. 56). “Abide in me, andI in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, so neither 
can ye, except ye abide in me” (Jn. xv. 4), and the whole 
chapter. ‘That they may be one, as we are one; I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one” (Jn. 
xvii. 22, 23). The idea all through the New Testament is of a 
real, intimate, spiritual relationship and communion with 
Christ, and through him with God—not for a few, but for 
all; not outward, but inward; not intermittent, but constant,. 
so that the believer’s whole life is bound up in his Savior and 
his Heavenly Father; they bound the whole sphere of his life- 
activity, and in a real sense, though in no degrading or en- 
slaving one, — nay, rather in fulfilment of man’s only true 
liberty and highest glory — it is God that works in him, both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure. 

These dozen words which we have considered constitute the 
major part of the distinctively Christian element in the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. Indeed, they might almost be 
said to constitute Christianity. If one has them and their 
usage in the New Testament he has substantially the system 
of ethics and religion taught by Christ and his Apostles. 
Let us see. The present age (except so far as already trans- 
formed by Christianity) is prevailingly evil; the world of 
mankind is alienated from God and fallen under the power of 
the adversary ; men have allowed the lower, fleshly nature, with 
its evil passions and tendencies, to gain the mastery over the 
higher nature, which is in the image of God. The result is 
sin and death — spiritual death. But God, being the father 
of men, not alone in the sense of creator and ruler, but also in 
the sense of love and care, in the exercise of his free and 
abounding grace toward sinful men, sent his Son tobe the Savior 
of the world. This is the Gospel, the good news of God to 
men. The natural and necessary conditions of this salvation 
are faith in Christ and a new birth from above, a new crea- 
tion by the power of God — the faith meaning such a genuine 
belief and steadfast trust in Christ that one shall become his 
humble and faithful follower, and the new birth meaning a 
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thorough and profound change of purpose of life from selfish- 
ness or indifference to righteousness and love, in which change 
the divine Spirit is the first to act. The saved man loves — 
he loves God because he first loved him; he loves Christ be- 
eause he first loved him; he loves his fellow-men as brethren 
should. And this love, when grown to its full fruition, is the 
bond of perfectness of the Christian character. The spirit of 
love brings him into communion with God, for God is love. 
The follower of Christ dwells in Christ as the sphere of his 
new life-activity. He who dwells in Christ dwells in God, for 
they are one. And he who dwells in God has life — genuine, 
eternal, spiritual life. For in him, and in him alone, is life — 
the life that is life indeed. 

This is surely the main substance, at least, of Christianity, 
of the new system of divine truth which Jesus Christ 
brought into the world. It has been incarnated in these 
words, and through them has left its impress upon the Greek 
language. 

Let us now return to the question with which we began. 
Are the New Testament writings inspired? Is the hand of 
God to be detected in them? What bearing have the investi- 
gations we have been making into the language of these 
writings upon the answer to this question? We have seen 
that Christianity did work a transformation in the Greek 
language. It introduced some new words and phrases, and 
embodied in many old ones a meaning they never before had 
held. This much is undisputed and indisputable. Here, 
then, is the phenomenon of this transformation —a profound 
transformation. The question is, how is it to be explained? 
What were the causes of it? Are human causes alone suffi- 
cient to account for it? If so, there is no warrant for suppos- 
ing any other. Are they manifestly insufficient? Thereby 
the divine hand appears. 

The primary cause of this transformation of language was 
of course the new ideas which underlie the new words and new 
usages. The new ideas came first, then the words and phrases 
chosen to express them. 
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It may be assumed without argument that a divine inspira- 
tion of a special kind came into the world in Jesus Christ. 
There have been some who have propounded the theory that 
St. Paul, rather. that Jesus Christ, was the real founder of 
Christianity, — that at least he very greatly modified it, and. 
made it a very different and far higher and broader thing than 
Jesus ever thought of. I am not aware that the theory ever 
had large acceptance. It has no real evidence to stand upon, 
and many significant facts in its way, among which these two 
will at once occur to any biblical student: in the first place, 
there is another New Testament writer, John, who may claim 
to have done as much to develop the Christian faith, if it were 
developed rather than simply progressively apprehended, and 
to impress it upon the language, as Paul himself; in the 
second place, both these writers refer unequivocally to Jesus 
Christ as the source not only of the original impulse, but of 
the whole substance of their teachings. We are not likely to 
go astray if we accept their testimony rather than modern 
theories, and consider it settled that the primary cause of the 
Christian transformation of the Greek language was the new 
ideas which constitute Christianity, which came into the world, 
in their fulness, in Jesus Christ, whose divine mission and 
inspiration are admitted. 

Now the most of the New Testament writers had been the 
personal disciples of our Lord, and had been under his direct 
instruction. All of them were his contemporaries, and were 
subjected to the influence of the Christian ideas very directly. 
Why is not this enough? May not this remarkable character 
impressed upon the language of the New Testament be 
accounted for by the personal powers of the writers them- 
selves, working upon the new truth brought into the world by 
Jesus Christ ? 

It is not to be denied that the personal moral and spiritual 
endowment of the different writers had much to do with the 
degree of insight they had into the real character of the 
Gospel, and hence also with the amount of influence they had 
upon the language. Paul saw far more deeply into the Chris- 
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tian truths than any of his contemporaries, and in consequence 
contributed more than all of them to the transformation of the 
language. John matured late. But in the Gospel and Epistles, 
the fruit of his last years and ripest Christian reflection, 
written when he had been for almost a generation the only 
representative upon earth of the apostolic company, and pre- 
senting so striking a contrast to the Apocalypse, the half- 
Jewish work of his immature youth, he too exerts his full 
share of influence upon the language of the New Testament. 
It is evident that if there is inspiration in the New Testament 
writings, it is not of the mechanical type, nor does it obliterate 
or overcome spiritual characteristics. 

There are two principal reasons which to my mind are con- 
clusive to the effect that the transformation we have found in 
the Greek language of the New Testament cannot be 
adequately explained by the unaided spiritual powers of the 
writers working upon the Christian ideas as brought into the 
world by Jesus Christ. 

1. The first is what might be called the dpriori reason — 
my conviction that no unaided human powers are adequate to 
sach spiritual insight as is implied in what we have seen. In 
order that such ideas as these may be imbedded in the usage 
of a language as they were in the Greek, it is necessary not 
only that they be brought into the world, as they were ‘by 
Jesus Christ, it is necessary also that they be appre- 
hended by the writers. To apprehend ideas of such profund- 
ity and peculiarity as are those embodied in the usages we 
have been considering, when they had just come into the world 
as new things, — not as they come to us, as a part of our 
Christian birthright, handed down from the eighteen Chris- 
tian centuries behind us — this is too much for unaided human 
powers — there must be divine illumination, divine leading. 

2. If the remembered teachings of Christ, apprehended and 
worked out by the unaided powers of the New Testament 
writers, are all there is in the case, then the problem faces us 
why it is that these men alone were able to apprehend these 
teachings and impress them upon the language. These books 
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we have in the New Testament are by no means all that were 
written in that age, pretending to be Christian. There were 
numerous Gospels, Epistles, and other writings beside them, 
some of which are still extant. As has already been said, 
there are great differences between New Testament writers in 
their profoundness of apprehension of the Christian verities — 
notably between Paul and John and all the others. But these 
differences are as nothing compared with that between the 
canonical books of the New Testament and the pseudo-gospels 
and epistles of that age. It is more than a difference; it is a 
contrast, and the contrast is so great as to be even painful. 

Now if everything was merely human beyond the original 
inspiration and impulse in the teachings of Jesus, we should 
expect all degrees of apprehension of those teachings. Such 
is not the fact. This little group of writers stands out from 
the rest so much that there is really no comparison. It is a 
contrast, and a great one. 

These men did not possess any such transcendent intellec- 
tual and spiritual endowment, above all their contemporaries. 
There is no reason to suppose it, not even of Paul and John. 

These propositions, then, it seems to me, may be considered 
to be fairly established by our investigations. The ethical 
and spiritual vocabulary of the New Testament Greek exhibits 
a transformation which marks it as distinctively Christian ; 
this transformation implies the possession by tle New Testa- 
ment writers of a marvellous power of moral and spiritual 
insight ; this power in them, considering the circumstances of 
the age and the newness and profoundness of the Christian 
ideas, is not adequately explained by the original impulse 
given in the teachings of Jesus, apprehended and worked out 
by them unaided, but requires in addition a special divine 
illumination, whose ‘presence is manifest in these writings and 


in no other of the period. Edward L. Houghton. 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 
President Porter's Ethical Theory. 


ETHICAL theory is, certainly, not devoid of interest and im- 
portance, although it is just now the fashion in some quarters 
to bow it out of scientific company as an intruder and turn it 
over to the speculative philosophers, whose occupation is not 
regarded as of great importance in this age of experiment. 
The Intuitionalists, Associationalists and Hedonists are, we are 
told,’ waging a fruitless warfare over the origin of moral ideas, 
since Ethics has to do only with the responsibility of the merit 
or demerit of the agent. Merit is conditioned on the effort put 
forth in action. Resistance to inclinations is the essence of 
virtue. Hence the moral quality of an action is entirely inde- 
pendent of the agent’s opinion regarding the question at issue 
between the conflicting schools of ethical theory as well as of 
the truth itself which it is sought to establish by the contest. 
From this point of view Ethics is the science of Virtue, and yet 
it is not a science at all, since it is impossible to determine 
whether or not an agent puts forth any effort in an action, or, 
if any, how much. 

From this historical point of view it is asserted that the con- 
test about Ethical Theory is a futile waste of words without rela- 
tion to Ethics as a science.2 Such a science, indeed, does not 
exist, and can be constructed only out of the materials which 
history mightfurnish. A history of conduct can alone supply 
the data for a science of Ethics. But if the scientific treatment 
of Ethics is thus summarily set aside, the claims of that which 
it is proposed to substitute for it ought to be examined. A 
history of human conduct might show the various ethical 
standards which have been set up and overthrown from age to 
age ; the rude customs of barbarous tribes and the refined man- 
ners of civilized peoples ; the superstition and cruelty of the 
one, and the enlightened faith and tolerance of the other. It 
might show how 'the ethical standards have slowly and with 

1 Maude, The Foundations of Ethics. New York, 1887. 

2 The Ethical Import of Darwinism, by J. G. Shurman, New York, 1887. 
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much struggle been improved, and where and under what con- 
ditions justice, humanity and courtesy have been established. 
It might even, if it were able to reduce its vast mass of mate- 
rial, deduce certain general principles or laws of ethical pro- 
gress and of conduct conducive thereto. But suppose a science 
of social well-being thus deduced and ‘established, we should 
have at the most only a science of human welfare, or happiness, 
a science of fair dealing and good manners, constructed from 
what has been. We should not have a science of what ought 
to be. This historical procedure could not even furnish or, 
indeed, suggest the principle of obligation. That certain 
actions have been found historically to promote human welfare 
proves them good, or conducive to happiness, but does not show 
that there is any merit in performing them or why obligation 
in any way attaches to them. 

The claim that Ethics is incapable of scientific treatment 
may, perhaps, be maintained according to a very rigorous defi- 
nition of “ science” and if the analogy of certain sciences be 
taken into the account. But the rational investigation and 
classification of actions under the principle of Obligation, the 
psychological inquiry into the nature of the moral judgment 
and the laws of its action and the discrimination of the funda- 
mental quality common to all actions to which belongs merit or 
demerit may, certainly, without an appearance of presumption, 
lay claim to the character of scientific method. ‘The critical 
examination of the various attempts to account for the experi- 
ence of Obligation independently of a special faculty of the 
soul—the theories of Pleasure, Utility and Experience, or Evo- 
lution—demonstrates that, whatever opinion may be entertained 
of their scientific character, they are not, by any fair construc- 
tion, theories of Ethics, but rather theories of the agreeable, 
the useful, the experimental. Every essay which has been 
made (and there have been many of great ability) to show that 
the idea of right and wrong has been developed through asso- 
ciation or by evolution only tends to reveal a psychological 
element which eludes analysis—a something more than any 
intuition of the intelligence, or any deduction of the under- 
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standing, or any inference from pleasure and utility, or any 
increment of growth and development—in a word, a Moral 
Faculty, a Category of Duty, which, as an ultimate function of 
the soul, baffles all attempts to show its derivation. 

It is from the point of view of psychological ethics that the 

importance of Ethical Theory appears. If the fundamental 
ethical distinction—that of the ethically right and wrong—is 
derived from pleasure or utility, or is developed in the process 
of evolution, then the ethical sanction is only the varying stand- 
ard of the agreeable, or the useful, or whatever the changing 
conditions of development may determine. That is to say, an 
ethical sanction does not exist at all, for in no one of these 
relations does the Ought emerge. The sanctions of utility, 
pleasure, environment, reward and penalty, are simply these 
relations and these alone. But they do not contain an ethical 
idea and cannot be made to yield one by any amount of logical 
legerdemain. 

If, then, Ethics be a term of any real significance, if an ethi- 
eal art, an ethical life, be possible, to say nothing as to the 
question of an ethical science, we must look to the soul of man 
to give an ethical sanction, a discrimination of the morally 
right and wrong, in an original category. There can be no 
ethics without an ethical faculty which furnishes a wnique dis- 
crimination. The ethical discrimination is sui generis. It 
furnishes a distinction between springs of action, and knows 
them not simply as different, but as different ina peculiar and 
wholly unique quality—as entities which ought to be or ought 
not to be. The ethical distinction is something added to any 
and all intellectual discriminations and categories. The intel- 
lect simply declares relations that are. The ethical faculty, as 
Martineau, following Kant, has repeatedly pointed out,’ de- 
clares what is obligation, what ought to be, and gives the judg- 
ment, or as some will have it, the sense, of responsibility. 

Whatever objections we may regretfully feel obliged to 
make to President Porter’s ethical theory as set forth in his 
Elements of Moral Science, we take pleasure in calling atten- 

3 Types of Ethical Theory. Oxford, 1885. 
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tion to his emphatic assertion and able defense of the doctrine 
of the internal origin of ethical distinctions in opposition to 
the theories that they are the products of external circum- 
stances and influences, that they are originated by the opinions 
and feelings of men in society, or by the arbitrary fiat or will 
of the Creator. However men may be influenced and modified 
in their moral judgments by the society in which they live and 
by the laws of their country, they do constantly pronounce 
judgment on social customs and civil laws and thereby declare 
themselves superior to both, in recognizing within themselves 
a criterion which is above all manners and ordinances. They 
even set up resistance and organize rebellion against the estab- 
lished political order and overthrow it, appealing to conscience 
as the supreme arbiter. And when a new social order emerges 
from the conflict, it bears testimony to the fact that Duty is 
not the creature but the creator of law and custom. Occam’s 
bald statement of the doctrine that right and wrong are consti- 
tuted by the will or decree of God ought to carry its own refu- 
tation with it. An act is bad only so far as it is prohibited 
by God, and may be made good if taught by him, and viee 
versa. This teaching, held by Jeremy Taylor, Paley, and 
others, and unhappily revived and defended recently by Presi- 
dent Robinson,’ is rejected by President Porter on the ground 
that moral distinctions, since they belong to voluntary action, 
are conformed to a standard which, as reasonable, supposes 
some permanent relations fixed in the nature of the moral 
being. Whether these relations are created or uncreated, no 
fiat of mere will can be conceived as capable of changing 
them, so long as the being exists. “This is evident still fur- 
ther from the consequences of the doctrine in question. Were 
it accepted, we could with no significance assert that God him- 
self is good, or perfect or holy, for, according to the theory, 
whatever God should do would of necessity be morally right.” 
“Tt would also be impossible to test any alleged communica- 
tion or revelation from God as worthy or unworthy of Him, 


*** Nullus est actus malus nisi quatermus a Deo prohibitus est et qui non potest fieri 
bonus si a Deo precipitur et e converso.”’ 
5 Principles and Practice of Morality, by Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, Boston, 1888. 
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because whatever He should declare or reveal must be worthy 
of Himself.” It may be added, in further defense of Dr. 
Porter’s position, that on the theory in question moral distinc- 
tions cannot exist where the will of God is not revealed to the 
consciousness of man,—a conclusion manifestly absurd in 
view of the facts of history. Furthermore, if the revealed 
will of God is the sole ethical standard, then that will must be 
ascertained before moral distinctions can exist, even if they 
could ever exist at all in a consciousness, which, by the 

hypothesis, would be able only to recognize what is com- 
manded and what is forbidden, but could not know that what 
is required is required because it is right, and what is pro- 
hibited is prohibited because it is wrong. A moral being 
must necessarily know that actions are not right because they 
are commanded, nor wrong because they are forbidden. 
Again, if the right and wrong in individual actions could only 
be determined by reference to the will of God as the sole, 
supreme standard, men’s moral judgments would be hopelessly 
confused, since these would depend upon endless inquiries and 
interpretations in order to determine what that will really is, 
while not a few unbelievers would be found maintaining that 
no revelation of it exists at all. 

President Porter rejects all ethical theories “which teach 
that the fundamental ethical concepts and sentiments are 
original and incapable of analysis or definition.” He accord- 
ingly throws out the theory which ascribes the origin of moral 
distinctions to “a special faculty of sensibility called the moral 
sense,” that which “finds the original of our moral relations in 
the pure intellect, or the reason, in certain ethical categories 
which . . . take rank with those which are fundamental 
to the intellect,” and the Kantian doctrine of a Categorical 


Imperative. He states his own theory as follows : 


“In opposition to all these three classes of theories, we hold 
that moral relations and feelings require no special faculty or 


endowment, whether it be called the moral reason, or moral 


sense, or practical reason; but that they are the necessary 
products or results of two conspicuous human endowments — 
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the reflective intellect and the voluntary impulses or affections. 
The reflective intellect cannot but find the norm or standard 
of duty in the natural capacities of man. So soon as it con- 
ceives of any ideal for aspiration or control —so soon as it 
recognizes such an ideal, it necessarily imposes it as a law for 
the voluntary activities. This ideal, thus recognized and im- 
posed, becames a moral law; in other words, so soon as the 
intellect reflects upon the several sensibilities which are sub- 
ject to the control of the will, as compared with one another, 
it must find a standard of ideal desirableness or worth for its 
springs of action. So soon as it proposes to itself, How are 
they to be applied or controlled by the will? the reflecting 
man imposes this ideal on the choosing man as a law of 
voluntary action, i. ¢., of conduct and character. So far also 
as the reflecting or self-conscions man finds in the relative 
excellence of these springs of action or in their effects an indi- 
cation of the ends or purposes to which men’s capacities for 
action are adapted, so far does he find in this constitution of 
his being an additional force of law compelling his rational 
approval and requiring his voluntary consent.’”® 


This is a theory difficult to classify among the historical 
systems of ethics. It is neither Utilitarian nor “ Dionoetic,” 
yet perhaps approaches the latter rather than the former. It 
is related to both, since it attempts to account for moral 
distinctions without a moral faculty. But while it makes the 
intellect the principal factor in originating moral ideas, it 
denies to it an immediate or intuitive discrimination, and on 
this point differs from the theory of Price, in which the intel- 
lect performs the whole ethical work, but does it by an intui- 
tion of the truth, or “an immediate discernment of the nature 
of things.” But between an “immediate discernment” of 
moral distinctions by the understanding and a conclusion to a 
moral obligation made by the intellect from a discernment of 
the capacities of the soul, there is a difference in method only, 
but none in principle. Accordingly, Dr. Porter’s ethical 


theory is open to all the objections which may be urged 
against any theory which derives the moral ideas from the 


intellect. Between the power to see the relation of things, to 


discern what is, and the power to determine what it is right or 
6 Elements of Modern Science, p. 137 f. 
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wrong to do, there is a difference so vast that the two func- 
tions cannot, without doing violence to psychological classifi- 
cation, be ascribed to one faculty. The power which thinks, 
classifies, generalizes, relates phenomena and draws conclu- 
sions, is fundamentally different in nature and functions from 
the power which discerns the moral rank of actions, perceives 
the quality of motives, makes a choice of ends, pronounces 
judgment as to the Ought and the Ought Not in the high 
court of conscience, and, never indifferent to consequences, 
always acts in view of the gloomy depths of remorse or the 
sunny heights of peace. They are no more to be compared 
than a surface and an emotion; and to derive the one from 
the other is like deriving the sense of obligation from the 
notion of space. | 

An examination in detail of President Porter’s statement of 
his theory will show the force of the objections which must 
stand against it and all kindred ethical doctrines. When we 
read that, “The reflective intellect cannot but find the norm 
or standard of duty in the natural capacities of man,’” we are 
constrained to ask on what grounds so dogmatical an assertion 
is made. The function of the reflective intellect is to observe 
the relations of phenomena, to compare data and draw infer- 
ences from what is to what may or must be. It may relate 
existing facts under the catagories of substance and attribute, 
cause and effect, etc., and may formulate the laws which 
regulate them in the economy in which they are found. This, 
indeed, it “cannot but” do. But by no defensible psycho- 
logical analysis can its functions be enlarged beyond this 
domain of the actual, the existing, the possible, and the neces- 
sary. To say that in observing the natural capacities of the 
soul it “cannot but find the standard of duty,” is to make a 
totally gratuitous and unwarranted assertion. It may see 
what the faculties of the soul are, classify them, determine the 
laws according to which they act, and judge of their possibili- 
ties. But here its function ends. It has no power to discern 
what they owght to do, and to set up a rule of right. It has 

7 Elements of Moral Science, p. 138. 
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been endowed with no vision to sweep the firmament of obli- 
gation and discover the guiding stars of duty. This is the 
function of another faculty which is as different from the 
intellect as a passion is different from a calculation. It is, 
accordingly, no explanation of the origin of a moral distinc- 
tion to say that, “so soon as it [the intellect] conceives of any 
ideal . . . it necessarily imposes it as a law for the 
voluntary activities.” For this “ideal” is not a moral ideal. 
To assert this would be to beg the question. It is by the 
terms of the argument an end which the intellect judges may be 
reached, from its observation of the capacities of the soul. 
Granted, then, that it concludes that if this ideal is to be 
realized, the will to realize it must be the law of the life. This 
is 4 mere adaptation of means to an end. There is no trace 
of a moral notion in the operation, because the judgment that 
this ideal ought to be attained has no part in it. The fallacy 
lies in assuming this judgment in the process by which it is 
sought to explain its origin. 

Accordingly, no progress is made towards explaining the 
origin of moral distinctions in the intellect and voluntary 
impulses by saying that “this ideal, once recognized and im- 
posed, becomes a moral law; in other words, as soon as the 
intellect reflects upon the several sensibilities which are sub- 
ject to the control of the will, as compared with one another, 
it must find a standard of ideal desirableness or worth for its 
springs of action.”® There is nothing here but a well-calcula- 
ted expediency. The reflection upon the sensibilities with 
reference to the “ideal,” can result only in the conclusion that 
some of them are better adapted than others to its attainment. 
To give the former precedence is simply prudence; and the 
“ideal desirableness” is nothing more than adaptability to 
the realization of the ideal. All this is again merely adapta- 
tion of means to ends —a purely intellectual operation which 
does not belie its origin. The judgment as to the moral 
worth of the springs of action does not appear in this process. 
That certain springs of action should be preferred because 

8 Elements of Moral Science, p. 138. 
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they are conducive to the attainment of an end, which is 
chosen because the intellect judges the natural capacities 
adapted to attain it, and that they should be preferred be- 
cause to prefer them leads to conduct which is seen to be 
right, and not to do so leads to acts which are seen to be 
wrong, are proceedings so radically different that to ascribe 
them to the same faculty is to make faculty itself a mis- 
nomer. ; 

President Porter’s attempt to explain the origin of the 
moral distinctions by “a special application of the category of 
Design” is not more fortunate than the essays towards prov- 
ing its composite nature which have already been criticised. 
That the discernment of a design in the natural capacities, or 
an adaptation to a certain kind of activity should lead to the 
choice of a particular order of life supposes a perfectly natural 
and legitimate proceeding, as, if a man finds himself adapted 
or designed for a bricklayer, he should choose to turn his 
energies towards fulfilling the purpose thus indicated. But as 
there would be no moral quality in such an act, we must sup- 
pose him, in order to carry out the intention of the argument, 
to discern in his capacities the design that he live a life of 
virtue, and eschew evil practices. But this very discernment 
implies the presence and activity of the moral distinction, the 
origin of which the “special application of the category of 
design,” is intended to explain. 

A similar fallacy lurks in the reasoning by which Dr. 
Porter undertakes to show that “the moral relation” origi- 
nates in the perception of “the natural good.” ‘“ Every 
man,” he says, “so far as he reflects upon his several desires 
and impulses, knows his nature and capacities, knows their 
comparative excellence, in the natural good which their exer- 
cise involves.” “So soon as he compares these emotions, he 
judges one to be better, naturally better, than the other, even 
before he has allowed or repressed either by his will. So far 
as he compares and reflects upon what he is capable of in. the 
better of these impulses, he must form a standard of ideal 
good.” “So soon as he looks forward into the future and 
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sees that there is an opportunity for the realization of this 
ideal, he cannot but propose the ideal to himself as a rule for 
his future volitions.”® Granting that man “cannot do other- 
wise as a rational being,” we do not find that in doing all this 
he does anything that belongs distinctively to a moral being. 
“Natural good” may be physical well being, material pros- 
perity, happiness, intellectual attainment, honor, power, and 
many other things commonly accounted desirable in life. It 
may even include self-sacrifice, self-restraint, and the control 
of certain passions whose indulgence would interfere with the 
attainment of the ends in view. And a man might will to 
pursue any or all of these aims without performing a moral 
act. What does it signify to compare certain emotions and 
“ judge the one to be better, naturally better, than the other?” 
It is to conclude that one is better adapted than another to 
a certain end, called “ natural good,” that is that one is more 
useful than another. It certainly does not mean to judge 
that the one leads to actions which are morally better than 
those to which the other leads, for the argument goes on the 
assumption that the moral discrimination has not at this point 
emerged. When, then, does this supposed being without a 
moral faculty find wrought in himself the miracle of the pro- 
duction of a moral idea? Having set up a standard of ideal 
natural good, suppose that “he must in some sense desire to 
make it real by couforming to it his will.” Is the moral 
notion born of this intellectual parentage by means of the 
act of volition? While it is true that all that is moral is 
under volition, it does not follow that all that is under volition 
is moral. A natural good chosen, willed, does not become a 
moral good by that act of will. How, then, and by what process 
does this intellectual being become conscious of a moral 
distinction by reflecting “on the natural good” and its allure- 
ments? ‘So far as he exercises reason or forecast, there 
must spring up before him the vision of ideal good.” Have 
we the answer here? What, then, is the “ideal good”? Is 
it moral good? Or is it still the natural good? If it is the 


9 Elements of Moral Science, pp. 141, 142. 
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latter, no progress is made, and our intellectual subject is no 
nearer his transformation into a mora! being. If,it is the 
former, it still remains to be explained how to the eye of 
“reason or forecast” there must “spring up,” or appear in 
any more or less spirited way, a “vision” of moral good, and 
we are no nearer the solution of the problem than before. 
Indeed the problem cannot be solved. An end which it is 
good to pursue, and an end which it is a duty to pursue are 
essentially different, and no logical ingenuity can bring them 
into any other relation. 

The fallacy of “begging the question,’ of assuming the 
thing to be proved, vitiates the entire exposition of President 
Porter’s ethical theory. Having denied that man possesses a 
moral faculty, he proposes the problem of explainingfhowjthe 
moral discrimination originates in such a being. His intellec- 
tual man, who is represented as in the throes of giving birth 
to a moral idea, appears constantly as having a large family of 
such ideas at his service. When the conscienceless being’asks 
himself the questions of vast import, “ For what do I exist, and 
how can I fulfil the end of my being?” we are told “he can- 
not but answer, ‘In choosing the highest object, or obeying 
the best impulses, which my nature provides for or makes 
possible.’”” He appears, then, not to be without a full-grown 
moral idea, though by the hypothesis, he has not yet brought 
it forth. For his answer solves the problem of an ethical life. 
The terms “ highest” and “ best’ must here mean the morally 
highest and best,—the aims which he ought to pursue, the 
ends which it is his duty to attain, or the entire exposition is 
without meaning. If they do not mean this, the supposed 
subject, who has all the faculties but the ethical, does not 
advance a hair’s breadth toward the development of the 
moral notion. If they do mean this, the moral notion is al- 
ready present and in full activity and the whole process is 
abortive,—the labored explanation superfluous. 

The fundamental defect of the theory under consideration is 
conspicuous in the definition of “ moral good,” given by Presi- 
dent Porter and regarded by him as the logical result of the 
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analysis which we have under review. ‘“ Moral good is the 
voluntary choice of the highest natural good possible to man, 
as known to himself and by himself, and interpreted as the 
end of his existence and activities.’ There is, in the first 
place, a want of clearness here which one has a right to ex- 
pect in a definition —a defect which frequently appears in 
the treatise, to the great perplexity of the student, What the 
author says is that moral good is the voluntary choice of 
natural good; what he means probably is that moral good is 
natural good voluntarily chosen (though “ voluntary ” is super- 
flous) and made the end of life under control of the will. 
This amounts to saying that natural good is transformed into 
moral good by reason of being chosen as a standard of action. 
But that no such transformation actually takes place is evi- 
dent from the fact that one may choose an aim and pursue it 
with great zeal and fidelity from purely prudential considera- 
tions. Acts of choice and action may be performed indepen- 
dently of a moral discrimination or a moral purpose ; and they 
certainly do not convert the immoral into the moral. The 
essence of morality is the judgment that an end (call it a 
“natural good,” if you please) ought to be pursued. That 
the pursuit of a certain course of conduct will fulfil the end 
of one’s being is not a moral judgment, but a judgment of the 
intellect. A judgment which the intellect cannot originate is, 
“T ought to fulfil the end of my being.” 

As to the period in life in which this remarkable process of 
compounding an ethical judgment of the “reflective intellect 
and the voluntary impulses” may goon in a human being 
destitute of a moral faculty, President Porter is of the opinion 
that it “can be performed at a very early age.” “ Parents 
and teachers,” he says, “rouse the minds of children to the 
apprehension of moral relations,’ by employing a process 
which leads to “ an observing self-consciousness of the powers 
and capacities of their inner being.” The mother, for in- 
stance, when she would awaken her child’s moral consciousness 
“invariably asks, ‘ Was there not a better activity of your na- 
ture which you could have called into exercise?’” The child 
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is supposed hereafter to “turn its eye inward,” observe its ca- 
pacities and the design of its existence, discern the natural 
good, form an ideal of life and impose it as a law upon the 
will. This will appear to most people a somewhat complicated 
operation for a child at “a very early age,” even on the as- 
sumption of remarkable precocity. It is no wonder that, after 
such an effort, “the eye of infancy should assume a new ex- 
pression,” as our author says itdoes. But may it not be sup- 
posed that even a mother who “invariably” proposes to her 
child such a question as Dr. Porter puts into her mouth, as- 
sumes it to know intuitively the moral significance of the “ bet- 
ter” and to translate it at once into terms of the “ought?” 
Indeed, all the moral teaching which we give to our children 
proceeds on the presumption shat they possess an ethical facul- 
ty which makes an intuitive discrimination of the ought and 
the ought not—a faculty without which no instruction in the 
elements of duty would be possible. 

In his criticism of the intuitional theory, President Porter 
declares that it is contrary to the testimony of consciousness. 
If this is true, it is, of course, the finishing stroke to the theo- 
ry. But since he makes the validity of the objection depend 
on the correctness of the foregoing analyses which have been 
herein reviewed, we need not have much concern about it. The 
judgment that certain voluntary acts will realize an end of our 
being which is indicated in our capacities, is not a moral judg- 
ment, but simply an intellectual conclusion that certain factors 
will produce a definite product. Dr. Porter’s position involves 
the contradiction that the consciousness of a moral agent can 
testify to a conception of the end of his being without know- 
ing it as a moral end, that is without knowing it under an eth- 
ical category and recognizing that in acting he is under the 
law of duty. If the end is discerned before the judgment of 
duty is originated, then it is not a moral end. And the idea 
of duty can no more be produced by the intellectual factors in 
the supposed operation, than the judgment of the properties of 


a triangle can produce that of the nobility of virtue. 
O. Cone. 
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ARTICLE XXVIII. 
“ Our Catholic Inheritance in the Larger Hope.” 


ONE of the most suggestive and significant of recent publi- 
eations on the always absorbing subject of Eschatology is a 
little book issued by a well-known London firm, the title of 
which heads this article.! It comprises an Essay by the Rev. 
Alfred Gurney, M. A., and an Historical Appendix by the Rev. 
H. H. Jeaffreson, M. A., and by no class of readers, it seems 
to us, can it be read with much greater profit, than by the 
members of the religious body represented by this periodical. 
We purpose, therefore, to presenta résumé of the Essay in 
question, accompanying it with occasional comments, and then, 
having touched briefly upon the Appendix, to pass on to some 
observations that we regard as pertinent in this connection. 

The two writers thus introduced are clergymen of the Church 
of England, and, as the title of Mr. Gurney’s Essay would 
naturally lead one to infer, they are what are called High 
Churchmen. That is, they belong to that wing of the Anglican 
communion and its affiliated branches which rejects the name 
of Protestant as negative, inexact, and misleading, and lays 
claim to that of Catholic instead. ‘“ We,’ High Churchmen 
are fond of saying, “are Catholics by virtue of Apostolic con- 
tinuity of polity, doctrine and sacraments. We trace our des- 
cent, both historically and spiritually, from the Apostles, and, 
through them, from the great Founder and Head of the Church. 
The bodies with which we are connected are independent mem- 
bers of the one true Church. We are not Roman Catholics, 
because we do not acknowledge the authority of the Bishop of 
Rome, and refuse to countenance the errors that the adherents 
of the Papacy would add to the Deposit of Faith. Neither 
are we Greek Catholics, since we are subject to none of the 
heads of the various co-ordinate branches of the Eastern 
Church. Furthermore, we are not schismatics, because we do 


1 Our Catholic Inheritance in the Larger Hope. An Essay by Alfred Gurney, M. 
A. Together with A Historical Appendix by H.H. Jeaffreson, M.A. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1888. pp. 87. . 
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not represent a split from the Universal Church, as we are not 
sectarians, because we have not separated from that Church for 
the purpose of embodying a different theory of ecclesiastical 
government, a different order of worship, or a particular theo- 
logical system or tenet. We are simply Catholics, Anglican 
or American, Canadian or Australian, as the case may be, 
and as such, desire, first and foremost, to be known. When, 
then, repeating the Apostles’ Creed, we affirm belief in ‘the 
Holy Catholic Church,’ or, employing the language of the 
Nicene Formula, in ‘one Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ we 
mean that our faith is that of the Church before the separa- 
tion of the East and the West, and that we regard all bodies 
in which an Apostolic ministry, legitimately derived, obtains, 
and which preserve the ancient doctrinal symbols, together 
with the divinely ordained sacraments, as being, whatever else 
may be said of them, integral parts of a Church, which we 
hope will some day be again united, as in the times of the 
Apostles and their earlier successors, and, purged from schism 
and error, complete the spiritual conquest of the globe.” 

The authors of the book before us are, then, High Church- 
men, a remembrance of which fact is necessary to an intelli- 
gent apprehension of much contained in their pages. They 
would have it clearly understood that they regard themselves 


loyal sons of the Church, and as such teachers of noth- 
ing that the Church has pronounced heretical. What Mr. 


Jeaffreson says, Mr. Gurney would also say:—*“I venture, 
then, to maintain our liberty as Catholics to hold the view 
which is defended in these , pages; though in this, and in all 
other matters, I desire to submit myself to the authority of the 
Holy Catholic Church, and to the judgment of men wiser and 
better than myself.” 2 


Mr. Gurney’s Essay, he tells us, was “read before a Society 
of Priests, gathered together for conference at St. Paul’s Chap- 


ter House (London), May 15, 1888. At the request of some 
of those who heard it, and whose wishes I could not disregard, 
I have,” he further says, “consented to publish it.” In Mr. 


2p 87, 8 Preface. 
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Jeaffreson’s Appendix, which is in the form of a letter to Mr. 
Gurney, the doctrine of the Larger Hope is considered from an 
historical point of view. Itis, the author of the Essay assures 
us, “the outcome of much careful research and study,” and 
therefore, he ventures to affirm, “a contribution of permanent 
value to this momentous controversy, with which at present so 
many minds are occupied.”* In this estimate of the Letter we 
see not how any one can fail to concur. Accurate, clear, and 
concise, we shall be disappointed if it be not often cited, as 
writers on the Larger Hope come to be acquainted with it. 
In opening his Essay, Mr. Gurney says: 


“The task before me is not to maintain any precarious doc- 
trine, much less insist upon any conclusion touching a matter 
which the Church has left open; but merely to renew a dis- 
cussion which was commenced with conspicuous ability at our 
last meeting. In attempting to uphold what I conceive to b 
the Scriptural doctrine of ‘the Restitution of all things,’ I am 
not joining issue with those who maintain everlasting punish- 
ment, for restitution must refer to deliverance not from the 
punishment of sin, but from sin itself. (Acts iii. 21). It is 
not the penal consequences of sin that the sinner, when brought 
to penitence, desires to escape from, but the pollution. For 
the true penitent knows that judgment is salvation; for him 
punishment is transfigured into penance, and to such a one 
penance is ever welcome. The penitent robber did not ask or 
wish to be taken down from his cross; he endured it, and died 
on it, well content to be remembered by his Absolver and his 


King.” ® 

Here we have one of the notes of Mr. Gurney’s thoughtful 
essay. It is not the punishment of sin, but sin itself, which 
should be feared and fled from. The sinner is in a bad way 
because he is a sinner, beeause he has disobeyed the reasona- 
ble commands of God, is estranged from his Maker and Fa- 


ther, and is in a state of moral death. This our author clearly 
perceives and keenly feels, and hence he puts the emphasis 


where it belongs. 
“But,” continues Mr. Gurney, “if we look more fully and 
carefully into the matter, we shall, I think, come to the conclu- 
4p. 63, 5 pp. 11, 12. 
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sion that sin is its own punishment, and in that case the pun- 
ishment of necessity ceases when sin is abolished.* When that 
blessed result is arrived at, the bitterness of any pains and 
penalties that may stillremain will be immediately and effectu- 
ally sweetened, for the sinner will gladly acquiesce in them, 
and indeed will be ready to enforce them against himself.” 


Here again we find ourselves agreeing with Mr. Gurney. 
There can be no worse punishment than sin itself. It is con- 
sciousness that he is a sinner, that he is not what he ought to 
be, but is unclean and self-separated from an All-Holy God, 
that most troubles one who has been convicted of sin, but who 
has not yet been reconciled to God in Jesus Christ. We have 
heard of a poor black girl who said that she would willingly 
submit to be skinned from head to foot, if by such a process 
she could be made white. So, thousands upon thousands of 
guilty men, in coming to themselves, have felt that they could 
gladly undergo the most agonizing of tortures, if they could 
only be assured that in so doing they could be cleansed from 
their defilement, and become perfectly at one with their Maker. 

Quite naturally, then, Mr. Gurney goes on to say: 


“The question before us therefore, is not will punishment en- 
dure forever, but will sin? To that question the Scripture, as 
interpreted by the Church, seems to me to give a negative ans- 
wer. Are we not told that Christ was manifested to destroy 
the works of the devil? that He is the Saviour of all men? 
and that it is the Father’s good pleasure to sum up all things 
in Him, and reconcile them to Himself? 

“To assert the permanence of evil looks to me very much 
like a denial of the victory of Christ ; and when it is the evil 
of never-ending rebellion against God, rejection of His Love, 
and denial of His Authority, on the part of children whom He 
has created and redeemed, it is a doctrine which certainly 
seems to contradict not only many plain statements of Holy 
Scripture, but the whole tenor of the Gospel message as deliv- 
ered and apprehended by the Church.” 7 


As if aware, however, that his declaration concerning “ the 
whole tenor of the Gospel message as delivered and apprehend- 
ed by the Church” will fill some ears with amazement, our 
author adds :— 

Sp. 12. *pp. 12, 13. 
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“It is not, of course, denied that a belief in everlasting pun- 
ishment has been for centuries the prevalent belief among 
Catholics both within and outside the Roman obedience; but 
it should be remembered that such a doctrine has no place in 
any one of the Catholic symbols, and has been rejected by 
doctors of the greatest authority ; so that it has never obtained 
the footing and currency in Catholic schools of thought which 
belong to it in the Protestant sects.” ® 


He would, doubtless, reason very much as the late Canon 
Mozley did in a letter to the Rev. Professor Stanley on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Referring to the Damnatory Clauses, 
the Canon reminds the Professor that “ this point of condemna- 
tion on account of belief is stated in Scripture as strongly as 
in this Creed,” and, quoting the words of our Lord, “ He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned (or condemned),”® he continues : 


“How is it, then, that when those who object to the state- 
ment of condemnation on account of belief, when they meet it 
in the Athanasian Creed, did not object to the same statement 
when they encountered it in Scripture? The reason is obvious 
—that when they met this statement in Scripture they gave it 
the benefit of a liberal interpretation. They did not suppose 
for an instant that this text could mean that. God, who is just 
and merciful, would condemn a man simply on account of his 
not believing certain truths, apart from all consideration of 
disadvantage of education, early prejudices, and want of op- 
portunities and means of enlightenment. They therefore re- 
garded it immediately, I might say unconsciously, as containing 
the unexpressed condition of moral responsibility, and under- 
stood the condemnation only to apply to such as did not believe 
in consequence of faults of their own. But if they gave the 
assertion this liberal interpretation when they met it in the Bible, 
why cannot they give it the same interpretation when they meet 
it in the Athanasian Creed? And if they do, this assertion in 
the Creed can be no burden to them; it only asserts what 
Seripture asserts, and need only mean what Scripture means.” ” 


Thus the Damnatory Clauses of the Athanasian Creed 


8p. 13. 9St. Mark xvi: 16. 
10 Letter to the Rev. Prof. Stanley in Lectures and Other Theological Papers. N. 
Y. Ed., 1885, p. 221. 
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would not trouble Mr. Gurney, or any brother High Church- 
man, who, like himself, holds to the doctrine of the Larger 
Hope. Like the late Canon Kingsley, “ who was a member of 
the Broad Church party, and others whose names might be 
mentioned, he would defend that Creed, and, urging its reten- 
tion, would no doubt tell us that he regretted that the American 
Episcopal Church should have refused to incorporate it in her 
Prayer-Book, and that her Irish sister should have excised the 
offending clauses. 

That Mr. Gurney is correct in what he asserts concerning 
the teaching of Protestant bodies on the subject of endless 
punishment, as contrasted with that of what he styles the 
“Catholic schools of thought,” cannot, we think, be gainsaid. 
As he says, “a belief in everlasting punishment has been for 
centuries the prevalent belief among Catholics both within and 
outside the Roman obedience”; but we make bold to affirm 
that the literature of Calvinistic Christendom has more to say 
about never-ending torments, and that it depicts those torments 
in a more horrible, and oftentimes seemingly more heartless 
manner, than does the combined literature of what our writer 
would call Catholic Christendom from Tertullian’s day to ours. 


We are sure, then, that our essayist is justified in appending 
the following note :— 


“* What is called orthodox Protestantism has clung with a 
singular tenacity to the doctrine of endless punishment, which 
forms, if Iam not mistaken, one of nine articles of faith, con- 
stituting the bond of union of the Evangelical Alliance, (Ox- 
enham, Catholic Eschatology, p. xxv.) It is the doctrine of 
Lutherans, of Calvinists, and of Presbyterians, as shown by 
their authoritative documents, the 17th Article of the Confes- 
sion of Augsberg, the 15th Canon of the Synod of Dort, and 
the Westminster Coxfession of Faith. The latter declares 
that ‘By the decree of God, for His honor and glory, some men 
and angels are predestined unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death,’ (Ch. iii. Art. 6.)””. 


Returning to the point he would make, that “the real mat- 


11 For Kingsley’s attitude on this question the reader is referred to his wife’ 
loving memorial of him. Fourth London Ed., Vol. II., pp. 207, 393-399. 
12 
p. 13. 
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ter for consideration . . . . . is the permanence of sin, 
not of punishment,” Mr. Gurney next observes that “the dis- 
tinction is one with which the Church’s penitential system has 
made her children familiar.” Hence he says :— 


“*The penalty of original sin is,’ according to the decision 
of Innocent III. ‘the deprivation of the vision of God’; but 
that can hardly be regarded as a punishment which consists in 
the withholding from any of a benefit for the enjoyment of 
which they have no capacity. The following words concerning 
the condition of such souls are taken from an article in the 
Dublin Review: ‘The majority of theologians, with S. Thomas 
and Scotus at their head, maintain that those lost ones, though 
knowing full well that there is an unspeakable happiness which 
they are never to enjoy, yet feel no sadness or pain of any kind 
from the knowledge of this privation—God’s omnipotent hand 
so cradling their mind in this calm repose. Yet farther still : 
Suarez and others, still following the same angelic doctor, hold 
that they enjoy a permanent and undisturbed natural beatitude 
of the understanding and the will, knowing God as perfectly 
as He can be known through His creatures, and for all eternity 
loving Him and enjoying Him as thus known.’” # 


In this connection, as elsewhere, our author’s quotations are 
most apposite, and make his essay extremely valuable. Dr. 
Pusey, the leader, after John Henry Newman’s succession to 
Rome, of the Tractarians, has observed, we are reminded, that 
“the Church has her long list of saints ; she has not inserted 
one name in any catalogue of the damned.” To which our 
author adds :— 


* No, she has not, and could not; not even the name of the 
Apostle who betrayed his Lord. Mother like she prays for all 
men, and she could not pray for all if she did not entertain an 
invincible hope for all, for every Christian prayer is of neces- 
sity an act of hope; there is no such thing as despairing pray- 
er. Both Dr. Arnold and Mr. Jukes have dwelt strongly on 
the service rendered to truth and charity by the observance of 
All Souls’ Day, a festival the full significance of which is thus 
admirably expounded by the latter: ‘The fact that the Church 
for many hundred years has had an All Souls’ Day as well as 
an All Saints’ Day in her Calendar is itself a witness that she 


18p, 14. The number of the Review referred to is that for January, 1873. 
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may have been teaching far more than some of her sons as yet 
have learned from her. For why did the Church ordain a cel- 
ebration for All Souls as well as for All Saints, but because, 
spite of her children’s contradiction, she believed that, like her 
Lord, she is truly linked to all, and with Him is ordained at 
last together all. And why does All Souls’ Day follow All 
Saints’, but to declare that All Saints should reach All Souls, 
going before them indeed, yet going before them to be a bless- 
ing to them. For indeed All Saints are to All Souls as the 
first-born to their younger brethren, elect to be both kings and 
priests to them ; or as the first fruits of the harvest, the pledge 
of what is to come, if not also the means to bring it about in 
due season.’ ” 4 


Proceeding “fully to elucidate the subject under considera- 
tion, Mr. Gurney refers, in the first place, to various familiar 
Greek words, the common rendering of which has led to so 
much misapprehension. He thinks that it will not be main- 
tained “by any one who has carefully considered the passages 
where the word occurs, that «icd»og is the same as ‘everlasting,’ 
or that Kolaois signifies retributive and not remedial and cor- 
rective ‘punishment,’ or that Keio. is accurately translated 
‘damnation.’”  Zartaurss, Hades and Gehenna, he declares, 
“do not even suggest the idea of endless torments.” He 
does not, however, propose to enter into “these questions of 
verbal criticism” ; for he presumes that it will hardly be main- 
tained that there is among scholars any important disagree- 
ment or perplexity as to the meaning of the terms em-: 
ployed.” #6 

In the next place, the essayist turns to the investigation of 
“passages, chapters, books of the Bible,” and says that “ the 
conviction grows and deepens (if I may judge of the experi- 
ence of others by my own) that our largest, loftiest hopes do 
not go beyond that which Scripture warrants, and are justified 
by page after page of the inspired volume.” It is his opinion 
that Archdeacon Farrar’s Eternal Hope is “hastily written,” 
and that it is “ weakened and disfigured by the passionate de- 


14pp. 15,16. The quotation from Mr. Jukes is from the Restitution of All 
Things. It may be found on pp. 45, 46, of the Fifth London Ed. 1876. 


bp, 18, 6p, 19. 
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clamation with which it abounds”; but he fully endorses that 
popular writer’s assertion, that, “to adduce all the passages 
which deepen in my mind the trust in Eternal Hope would be 
to transcribe one-half of the Scriptures.” ” 

“There are perhaps,” says Mr. Gurney, “no words in the 
whole Bible which, on examination, more powerfully encourage 
and sustain the hope of the ultimate restoration of all men 
than those which relate to fire”; and in this connection he ar- 
gues like a Dr. Sawyer or a Dr. Paige. “The Bible,” he ad- 
mits, “is full, no doubt, of passages recording destructions 
wrought by fire; but they do but illustrate,” to his mind, “the 
familiar doctrine, of which the Christian Font is the abiding 
symbol, that death is the gate of life, that the seed is not 
quickened except it die.” ” 

In his interpretation of the passage respecting the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, our essayist is in full accord with Universalist 
commentators. He feels that there are “no more awful words 
in Holy Scripture ”” than those thus brought to mind ; but he 
sees that they “ imply nothing as to the ultimate issue.” 2! Still, 
“a deep truth is suggested by them,” as he at once proceeds to 
show. 


“ Do we,” he says, “speak quite accurately when we talk: 
about sins being forgiven? It is surely the sinner rather than 
the sin that is forgiven ; and this is what we really mean. The 
sin is cast off and cast out. This is clearly the meaning of the 
word ‘remission ’ in the Nicene Creed. God can never make 
terms with any sin. His wrath abides on it; it is eternally 
doomed.” 


The passage in which our Lord, referring to Judas says, “ It 
had been good (or “ well ”—K«aér) for that man, if he had not 
been born,” is the “only one,” Mr. Gurney thinks, that pre- 
sents “a very serious difficulty to those who contend for the 
doctrine of a universal recovery and deliverance.” He ac- 
knowledges his inability to accept any of the interpretations 


17 Tbid.—For the sentence cited from Dr. Farrar’s book see Eternal Hope, N. 
Y. Ed., 1878, p. 217. 


Bp.21, Mp,23, %p, 24. 2%p.25. pp. 25, 26, St. Matt. xvi: 24. 
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“offered by the advocates of Restitution”; yet he has an in- 
terpretation of his own to offer: 


‘“‘ But the shuddering terror which such words are calculated 
to inspire is to a great extent mitigated when we listen atten- 
tively to those other words from the same lips, ‘None of them 
is lost but the son of perdition, that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled.’ For an expression so remarkable challenges atten- 
tion, and the thought is at once suggested—it is ‘ the son of 
perdition’ (or, as St. Paul would say, ‘the old Adam’) in 
Judas that is doomed and lost, and not till that is brought 
about can Judas himself be found and restored. And then 
those other words make their music heard, ‘ The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into His hand,’ followed 
by ‘ All that the Father giveth Me shall come to Me; and him 
that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out.’ ”* 


Concluding this portion of his argument, Mr. Gurney, 
among other things, says :— 


“ Catholics, believing in the Bible because they believe in the 
Incarnation, and building on Christ, both God and man, as the 
only foundation, are surely inconsistent if, in deference to a 
few texts variously interpreted, and forgetful of the many pas- 
sages which seem clearly to support another conclusion, forget- 
ful also of the testimony of the other witnessing voices which 
are always entitled at least to respectful consideration in the 
council-chambers of the Church—Catholic tradition and Chris- 
tian philosophy—they venture to introduce definitions and lim- 
itations which the Church in her inspired wisdom and charity 
has never sanctioned. By her baptismal and eucharistic creeds 
her children are bound, and by their ve.y obligations their lib- 
erties are protected. Itis becoming increasingly clear, I think, 
year by year, that the Catholic Symbols are our most effectual 
and enduring safeguard against narrowness, one-sidedness, and 
the tyranny of unauthorized and unverified theological opin- 
ions, so often insisted upon, under the pressure of heated con- 
troversy, by contending ecclesiastical parties.” 7’ 


Referring the matter of Patristic teaching to various well- 
known authorities, and observing of those of the Fathers who 
champion the doctrine of Restitution, that they are some of 


24St. John xvii. 12. 25 St. John iii: 35. 
2 Ibid. vi: 37 and pp, 26, 27. 27 pp. 27, 28. 
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them men of “ great weight.” and that “ they appear to speak, 
for the most part, without hesitation or embarrassment, their 
teaching exciting neither surprise nor suspicion,’ our author 
next considers two objections—one philosophical and the other 
moral—often advanced against the doctrine he advocates. 

As to the objection that the will is free, that God “ will not 
and cannot coerce” it, and hence that we are not sure that 
“ wills disobedient here and now will ever cease to be disobedi- 
ient,” Mr. Gurney says :— 


“ Whatever our experience under these conditions may be, 
the conclusion to which it points must be precarious when we 
are speaking under conditions wholly different. It would sure- 
ly be presumptuous to assert that the inventiveness of Divine 
Compassion is of necessity exhausted on this side the grave.” ” 


Accordingly it is urged that 


“The revealed beauty of God, though He be a consuming 
fire—nay, because He is a consuming fire—may, without con- 
straining the will, yet exercise such a legitimate attraction that 
all will be sooner or later won to the acknowledgment of His 
claims upon their obedicnce. We are too apt to forget that 
things impossible with men are possible with God. And it 
should not be forgotten that in our sin-disabled condition the 
freedom of the will is from the first necessarily and seriously 
impaired ; it is not really a free agent until it is established in 
divine grace, and perfectly at one with the originating Will, 
the Father-Will whose child it is.” ® 


In replying to the common objection urged against the doc- 
trine of Restitution that it “must tend to laxity,” the writer 
reminds his readers that “all spiritual truth is fraught with 
peril in the hands of carnal men,” and hence that “ the liberal- 
ities of God’s pardoning grace will ever be to them a reason 
for continuing in sin.” But let the heart “ respond to the love 
of God,” and these liberalities ‘“‘ become a constraining motive 
for true and generous repentance.” Nor can it be doubted, 
Mr. Gurney thinks, that “many are postponing repentance at 
this hour, because the commonly received teaching about hell 
appears to them inconsistent with Divine love and justice.” #4 

8p, 29, 29 pp. 30, 31. 39 pp. 31, 32. 81 pp. 32, 33. 
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But Mr. Gurney is not content with answering these staple 
objections against the doctrine that appeals so powerfully to his 
reason and affections. He has objections to urge against the 
opposing doctrine, contending, for example, that “ the popular 
teaching about hell is not austere.” “It is,” he insists, “ not 
even awful ; it may scare children: it does not solemnize men. 
In truth, it does nothing but obscure the really awful, reasona- 
ble and salutary doctrine of hell.”® His concluding words in 
this connection must not be omitted. 


“ Hell itself (thank God!) can only come to an end when 
those things utterly perish which, so long as they exist, must 
have their place in hell—pride, envy, greed, selfishness, and all 
the sinful lusts both of the flesh and of the spirit. If hell ex- 
ists everlastingly, we may be sure it is no less for the vindica- 
tion of God’s love than of His righteousness. But, I confess, 
Revelation xx: 14 seems to me to point to a different conclu- 
sion.” 8 


And now our author makes a point which cannot be dwelt 


upon too attentively. ‘The purpose of Revelation is not to 
reveal the future, but to reveal God, to unveil His Countenance, 
to make us acquainted with His Character. Knowing Him, 
we know not only thatall is well, but that all is best.”** There- 
fore this question presents itself :— 


“ Can we not trust One Who is a Faithful Creator and most 

Merciful Saviour—One Whose Name is Love, Whose Life, 
Sacrifice? Is not this enough? Are we not. guilty of self- 
seeking as well as of distrust, inconsistent with the true spirit 
of sonship, if we allow ourselves to be clouded or embarrassed 
by perplexities or uncertainties about our future destiny ? 
If hell be everlasting, may we not be sure that it is one of the 
‘many mansions’ in which His righteousness will be everlast- 
ingly vindicated, and the glory of His love everlastingly re- 
vealed ?® 


The conclusion thus arrived at, Mr. Gurney goes on to say, 
“is supported by the accepted Roman teaching about the des- 
tiny of lost souls,” and we are referred to a passage in Cardi- 
nal Newman’s Grammar of Assent, one of the profoundest 

32 p, 35. Bp, 36. 84n, 36. 35 pp. 36, 37. 
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theological treatises of modern times, where that saintly and 
now venerable scholar “has called attention,” to use the essay- 
ist’s own language, “to some remarkable words of Petavius, in 
which he says that the Catholic Church has left the question 
an open one, and implies that the milder view was entertained 
by the Fathers.” ® 

In the late F. D. Maurice, in Canon Wescott and Dean 
Church, Mr. Gurney recognizes three “ modern English writers 
on this subject, whose words are deserving of special and very 
serious attention,” and his quotations from the first and last of 
this representative trio glow with the calm and mellow radi- 
ance that the Larger Hope enkindles. 

Passing over portions of the Essay, on which, did space per- 
mit, we should like to dwell, we pause for a moment to note 
what Mr. Gurney has to say of Annihilation, or Conditional 
Immortality. He is persuaded that this theory is one that 
“will never commend itself to the mind and heart and con- 
science of the Spirit-bearing and Spirit-guided Church.” It 
has been adopted, he thinks, as “a way of escape from the 
popular teaching about hell, and under the impression that the 
“gospel of Restitution is too good to be true.” But, “ God be- 
ing what He is,” Mr. Gurney is sure that “ nothing can be too 
good to be true,” and accordingly he finds himself in full sym- 
pathy with Dean Plumptre, who indicts the theory in question 
as being “at variance with the intuitive beliefs which all God’s 
latter revelation presupposes,” and with “ the meaning of Scrip- 
ture when we pass beyond the letter to the truths which it rep- 
resents.” * This indictment, which could not be more just, the 
essayist enlarges by saying that it isthe doctrine of Condi- 
tional Immortality, and not that of Restitution, “ which is cal- 
culated to produce laxity,” for the reason that “ it addresses it- 
self to that which ismean and unworthy in human nature,” 
viz., ‘man’s desire at any cost to avoid suffering.” ® 

As he draws toa conclusion, Mr. Gurney explains his atti- 
tude toward “ what goes by the name of Universalism.” While 
“the word has a good meaning, no doubt, like Gnosticism, 

36n, 37. 87 The Spirits in Prison, p. 16. 38 pp. 50, 51. 
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Puritanism, and many more,” it has, he contends, been “ fatally 
discredited by a party whose theory is tainted with rationalism, 
and its practice with laxity.” Still, he tells us, “ while con- 
tending,” as he believes “‘ we are bound to do, against the errors 
of Universalists,’ we should be “ careful to do justice to that 
element of truth which alone gives to their contention its force 
and vitality.” ® 

In this connection occur two sentences, which, strangely as 
they may strike us at first, are certainly worthy offclosest 
attention. “It has often seemed to me,” says our author, 
“that, far from contradicting belief in universal Restoration, 
the doctrine of eternal punishment rather points to it. Being 
sinners, we can, uncondemned and unpunished, know no salva- 
tion, and it may well be that that punishment and condemna- 
tion must endure if our salvation is to be secured and per- 
fected.” By this, if we do not mistake him, he means that, 
by an eternity of punishment, since punishment is for remed- 
ia and corrective purposes; the sinner may eternally progress 
in obedience and holiness. This, of course, is a speculation,in 
which few Universalists would care to indulge, and yet it is 
not without weight and value, when it has been patiently, pur- 
sued. 

Of those who differ from him, Mr. Gurney now asks if they can 
“seriously call in question any of the following statements : 

“1. Large tracts of Holy Scripture seem clearly to sanction 


and enforce the doctrine you reject. 
“2, Great saints and doctors have earnestly believed and 


fearlesgly proclaimed it. 
“3. The Church of England almost immediately recalled 
the 42d Article, introduced under Puritan influence, that con- 


demned it. 
“4, The Catholic Church, although the controversy | has 


been before her since the days of Origen, has never closed it 
by an authoritative decision.”* 

Mr. Gurney thinks, therefore, that his fellow Churchmen 
should not permit themselves to “forget what is an undis- 
puted, though often violated axiom and binding rule. Not to 
9p. 52. 40 pp. 52, 53, 41 p, 53. 
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condemn what the Church has refrained from condemning, 
and not to force on the acceptance of others what she has 
never insisted upon as de fide.” 

Again passing over much in this admirable essay which we 
are obliged to leave unnoticed, we come to Mr. Gurney’s con- 
eluding words : 


“When his soul refused comfort, the Psalmist asked the 
tremendous question, ‘ Will tho Lord absent Himself forever, 
and will He be no more entreated? Is his mercy clean gone 
forever, and is His promise come utterly to an end for ever- 
more? Hath God forgotten to be gracious, and will He shut 
up His loving kindness in displeasure?’ The question is 
answered by a multitude that no man can number, who sing 
the New Song in the ‘ Queen City,’ Jerusalem, the Mother of 
us all; it is answered by the patient love of a Shepherd Who 
seeks till he finds the sheep that is lost ; it is answered by His 
Voice, from the plain and gracious meaning of whose words 
. there would seem to be no appeal: ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.’ ” * 


Mr. Jeaffreson’s Historical Appendix, which occupies 
about one-third of the pages before us, should be carefully 
perused by all who would understand on what grounds he and 
Mr. Gurney base their assertion, that the church has left the 
question of final destiny open. 


“TI purposed,” he writes toward the close, “merely to in- 
quire whether there was either in the decrees of the Councils or 
in the tradition of the Fathers anything to make it impossible 
for a Catholic to hope that God’s victory will be.complete, and 
will be the entire extirpation of sin and the subjection of 
every man to His obedience. I think that I have shown that 
no Council which has authority over us has condemned even 
the Restitutionism of Origen, which involves, indeed, but far 
exceeds, the hope for which I plead. I am confident that it 
might be shown (though in these few pages I cannot show it 
exhaustively) that the Fathers, as a rule, hardly go beyond 
the Councils: they mostly believe, no doubt, in the endless- 
ness of punishment, but they base their’ belief, not on the tra- 
dition which has been handed down to them, but on their 
private interpretations of Holy Scripture, as to which we are 
at liberty to differ from them. As to the hope of the destruc- 


42 p, 54. 4 p, 61, 
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tion of the evil they say little or nothing, because the case was 
not presented to them.” # 

Before closing, we have a few observations to offer which we 
deem to be germane to the general subject before us. 

The party of the Larger Hope, in the English Church and 
the communions in affiliation with it, is yearly gaining in 
strength, and embraces, we see, not only Broad, but also many 
High, Churchmen. Its members decline to call themselves 
Universalists, and, doubtless, in the great majority of instan- 
ces, they should not be so termed. As a rule, they plead for 
wider and more generous views respecting the final outcome of 
the long warfare between good and evil, claiming that it looks 
to them as if evil must disappear, and God become “all in 
all.” This hope, they contend, they have a perfect right to 
cherish, and, consequently, that they cannot be taxed with 
insincerity or inconsistency. 

It should likewise be remembered that, while more numer- 
ous to-day than ever before, the party of the Larger Hope in 
the English Church is not a new one. It has existed, in one 
form and another, ever since Arminianism began its battle 
with Calvinism, and the victory that the Arminians finally ob- 
tained over their opponents prepared the way for the spread 
of those more hopeful views which Calvinism has always so 
strenuously combatted. Whatever we may think of Arch- 
bishop Laud and his supporters in their long struggle with the 
Puritans, and whatever we may think of the policy which, 
after the restoration of the Stuarts, led to the ejection from 
the English Church of Puritan Non-conformists, we cannot 
deny that the issue of the conflict that had been raging’ ever 
since the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth was to rid the 
Church of England of the terrible incubus of Calvinism. 
Many Calvinists still remained within the Establishment ; a 
modified Calvinism finds a home there to-day; but it was 

44 pp. 86, 87. It must be remembered that Messrs. Gurney and Jeaffreson and 
their school regard no Councils as having binding authority, which were not 
truly ecumenical. They would not, therefore. accept the doctrinal decisions of 


Roman Councils, or, in fact, of any Councils that did not represent the whole 
Church, informed and guided, they would say, by the Holy Spirit. 
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settled for all time to come that the National Church was to 
look to her ancient creeds, and not to Westminster Confes- 
sions, for her doctrinal standards. And this, we cannot help 
feeling, was of immense spiritual benefit to England. It 
caused the downfall there of old-fashioned Calvinism, long 
before its sceptre was broken on these shores, and largely ex- 
plains, we are satisfied, the fact that there has never been an 
English Universalist denomination. 

In thinking of the upholders of the doctrine of the Larger 
Hope in the various Episcopal communions of the English- 
speaking world, we must take into account the fact, that, while 
with respect to this one dcectrine, they greatly sympathize with 
us, in many other respects there is no sympathy. This is true 
even of the mass of Broad Churchmen, and is particularly true 
of High Churchmen of the stamp of Messrs. Gurney and 
Jeaffreson. What the position of the latter gentlemen is we 
may easily learn from the book that they have given us. They 
believe in the Church, and in the Church.as a Divine institu- 
tion. They believe in Apostolic Succession, in Baptismal 
Regeneration, and the Real Presence. They believe in the 
Trinity, and in the Trinity, let it not be forgotten, of the 
Athanasian creed. They believe, too, in the Vicarious Atone- 
ment, although, of course, not in that distorted view of it 
which is taught by Calvinism. Consequently we should not be 
surprised that they remain in the Church of England, which, 
as we have said, they hold to be a true branch of what they 
eall the Holy Catholic Church; and should we question them, 
they would say, we think, that they could much more consist- 
ently enter the Roman fold than leave the communion in 
which they were born for the purpose of forming a denomina- 
tion for the propagation of the Hope so dear to them. And 
what is true of them, is measurably true of the average Broad 
Churchman of the school of Maurice, and Kingsley, and 
Plumptre. Such a Churchman holds to the historic creeds of 
his communion, and earnestly teaches them. In respect to 
the Deity of Christ, he would assure us, as would Mr. Gurney, 
that upon it, in good part, he builds his Larger Hope, and 
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that he should have less confidence in the doctrine, if he could 
not believe that Christ was God the Son, and hence, as the 
Saviour of the world, Omnipotent. Here, then, is a point that 
we should not fail to bear in mind. The great majority of the 
Larger Hope School of English and American Churchmen 
remain where they are, because they believe that they are 
where they ought to be, and hence have no right to give aid or 
countenance to Universalism as an organized ecclesiastical 
body. > 

Nor do we think it foreign to the subject engaging us to 
remark, in passing, that the reason why the majority of 
believers in the Larger Hope, in the Non-Episcopal denomina- 
tions about us, cannot be expected to make a common cause 
with Universalism is, that there is doctrinally more difference 
than agreement between them and many Universalists. Upon 
this fact — and a fact it must be admitted to be — it will not 
be necessary to dwell. Its mere statement will suffice. 

But now, in concluding, let us briefly consider how the 
rapid increase of such opinions as those distinguishing the 
many books on the Larger Hope that have of late years been 
published, affects us as a denomination. 

1. Because of the large doctrinal liberty now enjoyed by 
the members of Episcopal and Evangelical communions, we 
cannot count upon very many accessions from them to the 
ranks of our ministry. 

2. It should also be realized that the presence in the Uni- 
versalist denomination of brethren who openly reject belief in 
Supernatural Christianity, and all that that implies, tends to 
repel from us many who might otherwise be strongly tempted 
to join us. 

3. Because of the larger liberty now prevailing in the 
religious bodies around us, those who do enter our ministry 
from them are less likely to be theologically desirable addi- 
tions. Of the truth of this we are becoming painfully aware, 
as we see brethren, trained in Orthodox schools, making our 
denomination a half-way house on their journey toward the 
delectable regions of Free Religion, if not of Complete Nega- 
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tion. We take no pleasure in stating this unpalatable fact ; 
but it is a fact, and must be clearly appreciated by us, if we 
would preserve our fields and gardens from the ravages of 
those, who, however honest and well-meaning they may be, 
are none the less spoilers. A grave danger thus threatens us, 
and it is high time that the denomination became thoroughly 
alarmed and aroused, and adopted measures for self-protec- 
tion. 

4. It remains only to be said, that it is becoming more and 
more clear that we must depend almost entirely upon our own 
ranks for recruits for the ministry. Unless the situation 
shall greatly change, we shall never see such a day as our 
older brethren saw, when a large number of our most desir- 
able ministerial accessions came from other ecclesiastical 
bodies. If, therefore, the Universalist communion is wise, it 
will do more than ever before for its theological seminaries, 
encouraging its young men to enter them, and doing all that 
money and influence can do to make them thriving nurseries 
of sound learning and Christian faith and zeal. 


Charles Follen Lee. 


ARTICLE X XIX. 
Rationalism. 


Ir is never pleasant to see a word “ fall from grace.” It is 
only less pleasant to see a soul thus fall. To see a good word 
become a bad one, or a large word become a small one, is only 
less painful than to see a soul lapse into sin. Words are the 
coin of thought, our intellectual currency, and it is very un- 
pleasant to have our currency debased. Rationalism is.one of 
the words that have “ fallen from grace.” It was once a large, 
broad word ; it is now a little, narrow one. 

Originally, primarily, etymologically it signifies that which 
is reasonable, which is consonant with the principles of human 
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reason, opinions or a system of opinions that are in agreement 
with our rational faculties or perceptions. In this sense itis a 
large and good word, and may be used by allof us. We are 
all rationalists in this sense. We pretend to believe only that 
which is rational. Whatever our opinions may be, to us they 
are rational or we would not and could not believe them. What- 
ever seems to us irrational we cannot believe, though we may 
assent to it,—that is, profess to believe it. 

Further, we cannot believe that which contradicts our intui- 
tions, “ the first truths,” the axioms of the soul, the fundamen- 
tal principles of rational thought. For instance, we cannot 
believe that an effect can exist without a cause, or that a thing 
can be and not be at the same time. Whatever contradicts 
these intuitions, these “ first truths,” is not a possibility of be- 
lief. In this large and true sense, therefore, we are all Ration- 
alists. We do not believe that which is to us contrary to rea- 
son ; we believe that which to us is reasonable. 

But the word “ Rationalism” does not have this large and 
rational signification to-day. It has come to have a purely 
technical signification. It is confined to a certain set of ideas 
or speculations, largely, in fact, to one idea or negation. It 
negatives the supernatural. It denies the supernatural origin 
of Christianity and attempts to eliminate from the Scriptures 
the supernatural element. This is its distinguishing character- 
istic. In whatever form it is held, this is its distinctive mark. 
As Lecky says: 

“It is well worthy of notice that the very first direction 
which these speculations invariably take—the very sign and 
characteristic of their action,—is an attempt to explain away 
the miracles of Scripture. This is so emphatically the dis- 


tinctive mark of Rationalism, that with most persons it is the 
only conception the word conveys.” } 


Rationalism to-day, therefore, covers all sorts of specula- 
tions, the chief object of which is to take out of human history 
the supernatural element and reduce it to the plane of the nat- 
ural. A Rationalist, therefore, is one who above all things 
else, rejects the supernatural. 

1 History of Rationalism, Vol. 1, p. 183. 
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Hence the word, instead of being a large, broad word, cov- 
ering all that is consonant with human reason, has become a 
narrow, sectarian word, the “ shibboleth” of a party. It cov- 
ers only the views of those whoreject the supernatural. Hence 
in its present application it has the ungraciousness of assump- 
tion. It claims that the views of its party are pre-eminently 
rational. Rationalists tacitly claim, in the use of the word by 
which they are known and designated, that they are the apos- 
tles of Reason, while those who differ from them are not her 
apostles. Just as those who claim to be evangelical, claim also 
that those who differ from them are not evangelical, so those 
who take the name Rationalist claim in the very name they as- 
sume, that those who differ from them are not rational, hold 
opinions that are contrary to reason; in one word, they hold 
that belief in the supernatural is unreasonable. 

This is to beg the question at the outset as no such claim can 
be allowed. The Supernaturalist claims to use reason just as 
much as the Rationalist, hence the latter has no advantage in 
the use of the word by which he designates himself. He is no 
more reasonable than “ other folks” because he calls himself a 
Rationalist, any more than those who call themselves evangeli- 
eal are any more so on that account. The word as now used is 
purely technical. It is the designation of a school or class of 
opinions, and does not signify that that school or those opin- 
ions are any more reasonable than any other school or class of 
opinions. | | 

What then is Rationalism? We have seen what it is in 
part. It is the rejection of the supernatural element of histo- 
ry, particularly the supernatural origin of Christianity. This 
is its distinguishing characteristic. This is that by which it is 
known to the world. 

But this is not the sum total of our modern Rationalism. It 
is not exclusively negative. It seeks to formulate something 
like a positive faith. Its great doctrine is that of evolution or 
development. It holds that everything has become what it is 
by a process of continuous development. The earth and its. 
inhabitants have come to their present state by a process of 
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gradual unfolding and growing, and that in this process is to be 
found the only revelation of God. God’s thought is known to 
us only as it is unfolded or revealed in the history of the earth 
and its inhabitants. There never has been since the world be- 
gan, even if there were then, any such thing as a distinctive 
creative act. All that now is, once existed in the original 
star-dust, and by one constant and uniform method of de- 
velopment, has come to be what it is, and in this method is to 
be found the only revelation of God. 

In the history of the development of the original star-dust 
is a revelation of the creative thought of God, and in the his- 
tory of the development of man on this globe is a revelation 
of the moral thought of God, and there is no other revelation. 
God has never revealed or manifested himself except in the 
general order of the world’s development. The best statement 
of this theory I have seen is given by Mrs. Ward in “ Robert 
Elsmere,” p. 5738 : 

“*' There,’ he said, slowly, ‘ in the unbroken sequences of na- 
‘ture, in the physical history of the world, in the long history of 


man, physical, intellectual, moral—there lies the revelation of 
God. There is no other, my friends.’ ” 


Tn this theory Christianity is, of course, only one of the re- 
ligions of the world, and came naturally in the process of de- 
velopment. As Lecky says: 


“ Religion it believes to be no exception to the general law 
of progress, but rather the highest form of its manifestation, 
and its earliest systems but the necessary steps of an imperfect 
development.” 


Such, briefly, is Rationalism, both negatively and positively. 

If it differs in any respect from pure naturalism, it is in the 
fact that naturalism excludes God from nature, and Ration- 
alism includes God in nature. Naturalism, at least of the 
Deistic variety, admits a personal God who created the Uni- 
verse, but allows him to have nothing more to do with the Uni- 
verse, excludes him from the work of his own hands. Ration- 
alism includes God in the Universe, insists upon his imma- 
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nence, but denies his transcendence. He is the all-animating 
force in natnre, but he never transcends the natural order. 
Having chosen his method he cannot or will not act outside 
that method, or by any other method. He never manifests 
Himself except in this one way, and so practically He is to us 
nothing more than the universe itself. He may be more; He 
may be greater than the sum of created things, but if He is, He 
never has and never can make that fact known to us. He is 
imprisoned in the world of His own creation. 

There is very little to choose, therefore, between this imma- 
nental rationalism and Deistic transcendental naturalism. 
God may as well be out of the world and running it from afar, 
as to be imprisoned in the world. Nature may as well run by 
a force imparted to it in the beginning as to be run by a God 
imprisoned within it. So far as we are concerned, an “ absen- 
tee”’-God, a God outside of nature, is just as good as a God 
locked up in nature. So far as my neighbors are concerned, I 
may just as well be away from home as to be shut up in my 
own house. So God, so far as we are concerned, may just as 
well be outside of nature as to be shut up in nature. The im- 
manence of Deity is, doubtless, a valuable chought of God, but 
to be so it must be held in conjunction with his transcendence. 
To think of God in nature, we must also think of God as 
transcending nature and free to act outside of any given natu- 
ral order, or else our thought of God is one-sided and mislead- 
ing, and is sure in the end to become mechanical. An imma- 
nent Deity tied up by his own laws becomes, inevitably, a me- 
chanical Deity. 

It would be interesting and helpful to give a little of the 
history of rationalism did time and space permit. We must 
content. ourselves by saying that the wave began about two 
hundred years ago among the English Deists, flowed over into 
Germany and France, and from thence into this country, and 
has taken all sorts of forms and shapes in its progress. It be- 
gan in a protest against the high Orthodox doctrines held by 
the church concerning the Bible, and the natural and super- 
natural in general. It is well known what those doctrines are. 
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They are that nature, as now constituted, is all wrong, a com- 
plete wreck. (God created all things right, but man sinned, 
and that sin changed the whole course of nature. Through 
this sin man and his environment became a ruin, and human 
history from that time on has been running away from the di- 
vine purpose and control. 

The Bible is a revelation of a plan gotten up in heaven to 
remedy this evil, to reverse the present order of nature. So 
far as this plan becomes operative the present order of nature 
will be changed and human history reversed. So far as it is 
not operative the present order of nature and history will con- 
tinue to the endless ruin of humanity. Hence the supernatu- 
ral is the unnatural, that which opposes or seeks to reverse the 
present natural order. (God is represented as trying to remedy 
the failure of his original creation by the Bible, as the infalli- 
ble record of the plan of the new creation, a knowledge of 
which is absolutely necessary to salvation. Rationalism began 
as a protest against these views and has continued, until now it 
denies the supernatural] altogether. 

Here then we have on one side the old Orthodox supernatu- 
ralism which is unnaturalism, and on the other the present Ra- 
tionalistic naturalism, which excludes the supernatural and 
brings all things to pass by a naturalistic process of develop- 
ment. Is there no mediating between them? Can we not 
find a higher unity for whatever of truth each contains. The 
truth in Orthodoxy is the reality of the supernatural? The truth 
in Rationalism is the idea of development together with the 
idea that God cannot make mistakes, that his method must be 
uniform and not in any sense revisionary or corrective. How 
can these truths be united? 

It will be observed that both Orthodoxy and Rationalism 
start from the same premise, that both begin with the notion of 
an original, completed creation, and consequently of nature as 
a fixed quantity. According to Orthodoxy God created all 
things perfect in the beginning, and if man had not sinned all 
things would have gone on perfectly to the end. According to 
Rationalism God created the germ, or germs of everything in 
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the beginning, and all things have become what they are by the 
development of these germs. For if the notion of a constant 
creation is held, then the continuous development is such that 
there is no place for the law of conservation, no distinguishing 
the new from the old, or the created from the Creator, and 
nature and the supernatural, God and his works, become so 
inextricably mixed, that neither becomes a possibility of definite 
thought. 

Now this idea of a completed creation, and of nature as a 
fixed quantity, is the great difficulty with both Orthodoxy and 
Rationalism. It causes Orthodoxy to provide for the super- 
natural by the fall and ruin of nature. Man sins and ruins the 
natural order, and the supernatural comes in to restore that 
order and save man. It causes Rationalism to deny the super- 
natural altogether, and try to interpret all things by a purely 
natural process. 

We must therefore take a different view of creation and 
nature, a view that, I believe, was first introduced into theology 
by Schliermacher, and is now held by many liberal evangelical 
thinkers in all denominations. Itis that creation was not com- 
pleted in the beginning, but that it is progressive, but not con- 
tinuously so, that God creates by stages giving ample room for 
the operation of the law of conservation, and adding new ele- 
ments from time to time as they are needed and the old is pre- 
‘pared for the new, and therefore that nature, the created, is not 
a finished, uniform, fixed quantity, but a growing quantity, a 
quantity that is being increased by additions. This view rec- 
onciles Orthodoxy and Rationalism, or, rather, it conserves and 
unites the truth each contains. 

The Orthodox affirmation of the reality of the supernatural 
must be maintained. To deny it is to eliminate God from the 
world and its history and so render the interpretation of both 
impossible. The Rationalistic rejection of the supernatural as 
the unnatural, as an attempt to change the natural order and 
reverse history, and its affirmation that God’s method is uni- 
form, that He is governed by one ruling purpose, and is never 
forced to resort to any expedient to save His work from ruin, 
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must also be maintained. It will be seen that this doctrine of 
a progressive creation by stages, conserves and unites both of 
these truths. 

In the first place, it conserves and gives firm footing to the 
supernatural. The appearance and incoming of every new 
element is supernatural. There is nothing in the previous 
existing nature to produce it. There are no natural causes 
from which it can result. It is the direct consequent of a crea- 
tive act, and must, therefore, be supernatural. The coming or 
introduction of life on this globe, for instance, was supernatu- 
ral. There was nothing in nature then, nothing in the created, 
that could produce life. Hence the origin of life must be 
supernatural. So with the introduction of every new element. 
Not only the creation of the primary elements or forces, but 
the creation or introduction with the world-order of all the subse- 
quent elements or forces is supernatural. So the truth of the 
supernatural is conserved and given a firm footing in the his- 
tory of the earth and its inhabitants. 

In the second place, the truth of Rationalism that the law or 
method of Divine activity is uniform is alsoconserved. God is 
constantly moving towards the goal of his endeavor, the moral 
end he has in view, and one Divine “ world-idea ” controls and 
gives direction to all His activities. But His method is neither - 
that of continuous and unbroken development of germs origi- 
nally planted nor that of continuous creation, but of creation 
by stages, of creating certain elements or forces and allowing 
them to develop and form a natural order and prepare the way 
for the creating of other elements or forces. Thus the mineral 
forces were first created and allowed to form a natural order 
and prepare the way for the vital forces. Then the vital 
forces were created and allowed to develop an order natural to 
them and prepare the way for the spiritual, and then the 
spiritual were created. “ Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual but that which is natural, and afterward that which 
is spiritual.” 

Itis seen, therefore, that this doctrine of a progressive crea- 
tion by stages, conserves and harmonizes all the truth there is,— 
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upon the matter in hand,—in both Orthodoxy and Rationalism, 
and really gives us a rational and consistent view of the whole 
world order. It makes a sure place for the supernatural, but 
it shows that the supernatural is never the unnatural, that it is 
never an attempt to reverse the order of nature or undo what 
has been done, but that it is a new creation that works in per- 
fect harmony with the old creation and carries the world for- 
ward to a higher stage of development. 

Now it so happens that this doctrine is more consonant with 
our present knowledge than any other. It agrees better with 
and is better sustained by the present state of our knowledge 
than any other view of the world’s creation and progress. 

The law of development in some sense may be said to be 
established. It is certain that there is such a law at work, in 
nature, in the world and its history. It is equally certain that 
this law has its limitations. It does not account for all we find 
in the history of the world and its inhabitants. There are 
breaks in the order of sequence, for which this law cannot 
account. To say nothing of others, there are two such breaks 
that are very certain and very prominent. The origin of life 
and of consciousness cannot be accounted for by the law of evo- 
lution or the theory of continuous, unbroken development. 
There was a time when no life existed on this globe, when 
there was no animal, no tree, no plant. This is about as cer- 
tain as anything can be, and it is equally certain that life is 
now here. Whence came it? Not from the then existing 
matter, for matter cannot produce life. This we may regard 
as settled. Science gives no countenance to-day to the notion 
of “spontaneous generation.” It is very positive that life 
comes only from life, that without previous parent life, no life 
ever appears. Life, therefore, did not come from primitive 
matter. The living was not evolved from the non-living. 
Neither did it come from existing germs hidden in nature long 
before and bursting into life when the conditions were right, 
for our present knowledge negatives the existence of any such 
germs. Science assures us that they could not have lived 
through the primitive fires. There was then absolutely noth- 
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ing existing in the system of nature when life appeared, that 
could have produced life. The mineral or mechanical forces 
were there, but no life force, and all our knowledge goes to 
show that this force could not have been evolved from anything 
then existing. Its introduction, therefore, must have been 
supernatural. It could not have come from the then existing 
system of nature, for there was nothing in that system to pro- 
duce it. It could not have been produced in accordance with 
any law of nature, for nature had no law then, in accordance 
with which, its production was possible. If we are to have any 
doctrine of the origin of life, therefore, we must accept that of 
its supernatural origin. Life came upon this earth by a crea- 
tive act of God. When the mineral forces had done their 
work and made all things ready, God created the vital force. 
This is the only conclusion possible in the present state of our 
knowledge. There is no bridging the gulf between the non- 
living and living except by miracle. God wrought a miracle, 
put forth a new creative act, when life came upon. this globe. 
The Rationalistic theory of continuous development, therefore, 
breaks down at this vital point, and the supernatural gets a 
sure footing in the history of the peopling of our earth. 

But it will be observed that this new creation, this vital force, 
did not reverse or change anything in the then existing nature. 
The other forces acted according to their own laws just as 
before, and this new force acted according to its laws. It har- 
monized with all that had gone before, and proceeded to utilize 
the existing elements and develop a new world, a world of 
organic life. 

Take again the origin of consciousness. It is certain that 
mind did not come from matter, that the conscious was not 
evolved from the non-conscious, or from the purely vital or 
life-giving force. Thus John Fiske says: 


The primal origin of consciousness is hidden in the depths 
of the by-gone eternity. That it cannot possibly be the prod- 
uct of any cunning arrangement of material particles is dem- 
onstrated beyond peradventure by what we know of the corre- 
lation of physical forces. The platonic view of the soul as a 
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spiritual substance, an effluence from Godhood, which, under 
certain conditions, becomes incarnated in perishable forms of 
matter, is doubtless the view most consonant with the present 
state of our knowledge.” ? 


Here, then, is another break in the Rationalistic theory of 
continuous development. There was a time when man did not 
exist on this globe, when there was no mental or spiritual 
force. But that force now exists, and as it did not come from 
anything in existence at the time it first appeared, as it did 
not come from the previously created nature, it must have 
come from God, its origin must have been supernatural. It 
orignated in a new creative act. There is no other solution of 
the problem. There is no bridging the gulf between uncon- 
scious and conscious life save by miracle. The soul of man 
came from God, and when it first appeared on this earth there 
was a new creation. It sought not to reverse or interfere with 
anything that had gone before, but joining on and harmoniz- 
ing with the old creation, it began to unfold a new world and 
establish a higher order of nature. ‘“ When humanity began 
to be evolved, an entirely new chapter in the history of the uni- 
verse was opened.” 

So we see that this Rationalistic theory of continuous devel- 
opment breaks down at these two vital points, at the origin of 
life and at the origin of consciousness. It cannot account for 
either. Neither life nor consciousness was developed from any- 
thing on this globe when they first made their appearance. 
The living did not come from the non-living, the conscious did 
not come from the non-conscious. This is about as cert:in as 
anything can be. At these two points, therefore, the Ration- 
alistic theory breaks down fatally. Very likely it breaks down 
at other points, but at these two, we may say that we know it 
fails utterly. It utterly fails tc account for the origin of life 
and of consciousness, hence we are forced at these points to 
admit the miraculous. The supernatural, therefore, gets a 
sure footing in the history of the creation of our earth and its 
inhabitants, but it is never the unnatural. 

1 Destiny of Man. Page 42. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVI. 29 
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Proceeding now to the history of man, the presumption is 
that we shall find something therein very analogous to what we 
have found in the history of creation. If God’s method of 
creation is progressive by stages, His method of developing and 
perfecting mankind is very likely the same. We ought, there- 
fore, to find supernatural aid joining on to naturalistic develop- 
ment. We ought to find man going forward for a time by the 
force imparted in his original creation, and then, at certain 
points, we ought to find the appearance or incoming of a new 
light and power, and this is precisely what we do find. 

There was a long period, how long none can tell, when man 
had only a naturalistic development. During this period he 
exhausted the possibilities of nature. He went as far as the 
light of nature could carry him. Then there came to his aid 
the supernatural. God chose a people and made them the 
religious normal school of our race. Within this people he 
developed His great purpose of Grace. That purpose began 
in the call of Abraham, and culminated in the gift of Jesus 
Christ in whom the special revelation of God in human history 
has its goal and completion. 

Now this purpose cannot be accounted for on purely Ration- 
alistic grounds. Rationalism has never been able to account 
for Jesus Christ. Its theory of continuous human development 
breaks down when it comes to Christ. Very likely it breaks 
down at other points in human history, but at the advent of 
Christ it breaks down utterly. Allowing Christ to be what 
the Christian Scriptures represent him to be, a sinless Son of 
God with a sinless development, and he cannot be accounted 
for on Rationalistic grounds. The natural development of 
mankind is not sinless, and the beings thus developed are 
not sinless. If, therefore, Christ was a sinless being and hada 
sinless development, he was a supernatural being; he was a 
moral miracle. There is no avoiding this conclusion. Admit 
Jesus to be the Christ, the perfect Son of God, and you cannot 
account for him on naturalistic principles. He transcends the 
natural order, and must be accounted for in some other way. 
The laws of heredity and environment did not produce him. 
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This is virtually admitted by Rationalists themselves. For 
their method in dealing with Christ is almost invariably to 
belittle him. They try in every way to reduce his spiritual 
stature. They question his intellectual superiority ; they deny 
his sinlessness, and feel quite sure that the real Christ was 
much less than our present ideal Christ. They regard him as 
“the great Jewish Teacher ” as “the interpretive spirit and 
genius of the moral world ”»—whatever that may mean—or 
“something after that sort.” They patronize him, and say 
pretty things about him, but really have no faith in him as the 
Messiah, as the sinless Son of God and revelation of the abso- 
lute religion. 

Rationalists, whatever their pretentions, are sure in the end 
to deny Christ. They may begin by merely questioning the 
physical miracles, but soon or late they come inevitably to the 
rejection of Christ as the Sent of God and Saviour of the world. 
This, because their theory demands it. They must belittle him 
in order to make him fit into their theory. Leave him as pre- 
sented in the New Testament, and he is entirely too large for 
their use, too large to be the product of his age. But cut him 
down, reduce him to the size of an ordinary man with more, 
perhaps, than an ordinary amount of religious genius, and they 
can evolve him from his age and make him fit into their 
theory. 

At this point, therefore, Rationalism testifies against itself. 
It virtually confesses that it cannot manage Christ without 
belittling him. Hence, at this point, Rationalism again breaks 
down. Its theory of a continuous, natural development cannot 
account for Christ. For nothing is more certain than that 
Christ cannot be belittled. He has, in the world’s history, a 
greatness and grandeur of his own. The great minds of all 
Christendom have and dv bow to him as something unique and 
transcendent. “It is quite certain,” says Lecky, “that the 
Christian type differs not only in degree but in kind from the 
Pagan one.” 2 Admit that, and the theory of Rationalism 
falls to the ground. If Christ differed, not only in degree but 

* History of Rationalism. Vol.I. P. 314. 
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in kind, from the men of his day, then he was no product of 
his age. Here, then again, Rationalism breaks down and the 
supernatural gets a sure footing in human history. Christ was 
not a natural development nor a supernatural revision of his- 
tory, but he was a supernatural enrichment of history. He 
came not out of anything then in the world, neither did he 
come to change the world’s order, but he came to enrich, carry 
forward and perfect that order. The Mississippi rolls on from 
the mountains to the sea, but the Missouri comes in to enrich 
its waters and swell its volume. So the great river of human 
history rolls on from the beginning to the close, but Chris- 
tianity comes in to enrich its waters and deepen and broaden 
its current. 

Christ, therefore, is a moral miracle, and his physical mira- 
cles are but the outward sign of his moral grandeur and spirit- 
ual power. They are the signs of the inflowing of the new 
light and the new power. They are never to be considered 
alone but in their relation to the new creation. They are parts 
of this creation, the external symbols of the coming of the new 
creative force. In order that this new light and power might 
get started in the world and do its work, it must get a lodg- 
ment in human consciousness; it must become a conviction in 
the souls of men; they must believe and feel it to be of God. 
The physical miracles were the helps Christ called in to aid 
him in this work of rendering men conscious of the new life 
and new power. They worked with the Spirit in producing 
conviction. They appealed to the senses as the Spirit appealed 
to the heart, and, by the union of the two, the new conviction, 
the new consciousness was created, the seeds of the kingdom 
were planted. But when these seeds were planted, when the 
new consciousness was created, and the new power had obtained 
a sure footing in the world, these outward signs were no longer 
needed, so they ceased, and the work was carried forward by 
the great moral miracle of Christ, by the new light and the 
new power incorporated or infused into the life of the world. 
- Christianity, therefore, is distinctively a supernatural relig- 
ion. There may be supernatural elements in other religions, 
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but Christianity from beginning to end is supernatural. That 
which distinguishes ours from all other religions and makes it 
Christian, viz., Jesus Christ, is not the product of natural 
development, but of supernatural enrichment of human history. 
God gave him as a revelation of His own thought, spirit and 
purpose. He reveals to us God, duty and destiny, and so 
becomes the interpreter of all that has been and all that will 
be. As the type of perfected humanity, Christ is the interpre- 
ter of all science and all history. “In his light we see light.” 

Taking him as our guide we can look back through the 
world and see what God has been doing through all the ages. 
First came the mineral forces which were allowed to work for 
untold ages and prepare the earth for the vital. Then came 
the vital, and the world of living things appeared. When the 
vital forces were sufficiently developed, God sent the spiritual, 
and the human world appeared. When this world was suffi- 
ciently developed, God began to enrich it by special inflows of 
His spirit and revelations of His will. He took a people and 
trained them to be the world’s spiritual educators. In due 
time he sent Christ as a manifestation of His glory and the 
creator of His life, the Divine life in the world. Since his 
advent, Christ hasbeen the great moral power of the world, and 
is greater to-day than ever before. 

Looking forward with Christ as our guide, we may see what 
is to be. Christ reveals to us the destiny of mankind. He is 
the goal of humanity. We are to be like him. More and 
more is the world to be filled with his spirit and realize his life 
until all souls become like him and God becomes “ all in all.” 
This grand consummation is that to which this doctrine of a 
progressive creation by stages, both of the earth and of man, 
and the consequent plastic and growing character of nature, 
points. 

But whether this conclusion is accepted or not, it is certain 
that the doctrine itself is more consonant with the present state 
of our knowledge than any other. It conserves all that is true 
in Orthodoxy and all that is true in Rationalism, and unites 
them into a higher and better system of thought, a system in 
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which the supernatural has a sure footing, and the orderly, 


progressive, Divine activity, are equally sure. 
Stephen Crane. 


ARTICLE XXX... 


Evolution and Religion. 


TuE truth of the theory of evolution as formulated by Dar- 
win, Wallace and Herbert Spencer seems, in the main, to be 
pretty well established,—that from the beginning the homogene- 
ous has become the hetrogeneous, the simple the complex, that 
the higher forms of life, vegetable and animal, have arisen 
from lower, that there has been a similar development in men- 
tality, that these changes have been steadily progressive, 
according to certain laws and by means of immanent forces, 
though no less an authority than Dr. Dawson declares that the 
evolutionist philosophy is “the boldest of all that have sprung 
up in our world,” that it is “destitute of any shadow of proof, 
that it is supported only by vague analogies and figures of 
speech, and by the arbitrary and artificial coherence of its own 
parts.” } 

We do not, however, agree with Prof. LeConte that evolu- 
tion is “ axiomatic,” “ more certain than gravitation,” that its 
law is “ thoroughly established.” ? But the evidence in its favor 
is so strong that we may regard it as the best answer yet given 
to the question, How came this world to be what it is?. While 
we accept the doctrine of evolution as essentially true, we do not 
hold ourselves bound to assent to what we regard its conjec- 
tures, speculations and vagaries. 

Religion, as generally understood, is a recognition of Deity, 
of our moral accountability to Him and our worship of Him 
as all powerful, wise and good. Religion is a product of both 

1 Story of the Earth and Man. pp. 151, 152. 
2 Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought. pp. 65, 66. 
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the head and heart, an idea and a feeling, an intellection and 
a sentiment. 

It is the aim of this paper to show that there is no antagon- 
ism between religion and evolution, that the latter need not dis- 
turb our belief in God nor our worship of Him, that it does 
not unsettle the essential doctrines of Christian theology—to 
show this chiefly from the confessions of Evolutionists them- 
selves. 

I. Evolution does not discredit the notion of an original 
Creator. None of its prominent advocates, with the exception 
of a few Germans, claim that it does. Mr. Darwin was reti- 
cent about his own belief in Deity, but he was sure that his 
theory was not hostile to religion. ‘I see no good reason,” he 
says, “ why the views given in this volume ? should shock the 
religious feelings of any one.” He quotes approvingly from 
another: “It is just as noble a conception of Deity that He 
created a few original forms capable of self-development into 
other and needful forms as to believe that He required a fresh 
act of creation to supply the voids caused by the action of His 
laws.” 4 The schoolmen of the middle ages anticipated this 
idea. They said, “ All things belong to the Providence of 
God, but all things are not created immediately by God. He 
created the first directly and these created others.” 

While Mr. Darwin woald not affirm that every slight varia- 
tion of structure, the union of each pair in marriage, the dis- 
semination of each seed and the like are the result of a divine 
purpose, he could not believe that the origin of species and 
individuals were the result of blind chance. 

Mr. Spencer, while insisting that the Power behind phenom- 
ena is utterly inscrutable, still holds that its positive existence 
is a necessary datum of consciousness, that we cannot rid our- 
selves of the idea of an actuality lying back of appearances.” ° 

“The existence of God,” says LeConte,” like our own exist- 
ence, is more certain than any scientific theory, than anything 
can possibly be made by proof.” ® “The infinite and eternal 

8 Origin of Species. p. 421. 4 Origin of Species. p. 42. 5 First Principles. 
6 Evolution and Religious Thought. p. 45. 
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Power manifested in every pulsation of the universe,” says Mr. 
Fiske, “is none other than the living God.” * These are testi-. 
monies of eminent evolutionists to the truth of theism, of an 
original Creator. 

II. Evolution gives no satisfactory account of the origin 
either of the religious idea or religious worship. Jt has not 
discredited the theory that the early if not the earliest religion 
of men was monotheistic. 

Mr. Darwin asserts that there is no proof that man originally 
believed in an Omnipotent God. This may be true, but it is 
equally true that it cannot be proved that he did not thus 
believe. Mr. Darwin finds in the dream the root principle 
of theism. The dream suggested the spirit, the spirit fetish- 
ism, this polytheism, the latter moiotheism.? The ghost 
theory, Mr. Fiske thinks, was the earliest speculative effort 
of man. Ghosts gave to early man an interpretation of the 
wind or lightning as an indwelling soul endowed with quasi 
human passions. The step was thence easy to fetishism, thence 
to polytheism and so on to monotheism. The ghost also, 
according to Mr. Fiske, gave rise to ancestor worship, this to 
tutelar or guardian deities, the latter to theism.® 

Comte declared that man, in his religious history, passes 
through four stages: first he is a fetishist, then a polytheist, 
later a monotheist, and lastly a positive philosopher. But it 
seems he did not go back far enough since it now appears that 
man was a dreamist and then a ghostist before he became a 
fetishist. ) 

We regard these theories as mere conjectures, utterly inca- 
pable of verification. There is no evidence that dreams ever 
did actually suggest to an individual the idea of a spirit, that 
belief in ghosts gave rise to ancestor worship, and this, through 
polytheism, to monotheism. The widespread belief in ghosts 
among savages and barbarians is not evidence that peoples 
now theistic were once believers in ghosts, or, if they were, that 
their Deity is the great-grandchild of a ghost. 

The same criticism lies against the evolutionists as they 

7 Idea of God. . p. 166 ® Descent of Man. 1: p.66. 9 Ideaof God. pp. 66, 74. 
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charge upon the theologians, attempts to explain the inexplica- 
ble, to trace effects back to causes which are hidden. 

What were human beliefs anterior to history, especially in 
the early years of our race can be nothing more than conjec- 
tural. There are no facts known to us from which we can 
draw any certain conclusions. Dr. Winchell has well said that 


“Underneath all the polytheism of the world the human soul 
has always recognized the supreme divinity, who is regarded as 
Creator and Judge. The Greeks and Romans worshipped 
many deities, either as mediatorial between men and on 
supreme, or as subordinates, adequate to ordinary emergencies. 
The ancient Brahmins worshipped fire, sun, and air, and many 
other deities, but only as the manifestation of the one supreme 
Deity. The Egyptians also, while polytheistic in their out- 
ward practice, held Knuph to be the King of Gods, the Crea- 
tor of all things. Monotheism seems to be really the deepest 
faith of humanity.” 


In Norse mythology, Odin is the father both of gods and 
men. The Indians who were here before the white man came 
believed in the one Great Spirit. 

There is no religion which is wholly fetishistic. Behind the 
stone, tree, or animal, the worshipper sees a higher than the 
visible object. Savage tribes who have quite exalted ideas of 
Deity may have also their fetishes, just as certain Christians 
who believe in one God worship the virgin Mary. 


“The religion of the Negro (African),” says Waitz, “is 
generally considered as a peculiar and crude form of polythe- 
ism and marked with the special name of fetishism, but there 
is ample evidence to show that the same tribes which are rep- 
resented as fetish worshippers believe either in gods, or in a 
Supreme Creator.” 1° 

The idea of God is given in the principle of causality— 
every effect must have an adequate cause. As soon as man 
awoke to self-consciousness, became aware of himself as a 
cause, he was prepared for the conception of a First Cause, 
and when he came to discriminate between right and wrong, 
between good and evil, he was advanced far enough to appre- 

” Classical Anthropology. Universalist Quarterly. January 1889. p. 72. 
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hend the moral attributes of God. How long it took him to 
attain self-consciousness and to know himself as a moral being, 
and so to think of Deity as having these qualities, we can 
never know. He reached this estate, we suspect, much sooner 
than evolutionists generally are willing to allow. History does 
not carry us back to a time when monotheism did not exist. It 
certainly was among the early, if not the earliest beliefs of man. 

If we assume that no “revelation” was made to our infant 
race, but that it was left to make its way by the “light of 
nature,” then the question, When did man attain to a knowl. 
edge of one God? would have to be determined by answers 
to the prior questions, With what mental and moral outfit did 
he begin his career? and how fast did he advance in that 
career? In passing from brutehood to manhood, what was 
the distance travelled? How far into manhood did the devel- 
oping impulse carry our first human parents? What degree 
of reason did they possess? of moral perception? of relig- 
ious susceptibility? Are the lowest savages of to-day their 
superiors or their inferiors? As we see too often in our 
time unworthy sons of noble sires, why may not we regard 
savages as degenerate children of our first sires? Certainly 
when man emerges from darkness and comes into the light 
of history we find him far advanced, intelligent, moral, relig- 
ious, leagues and leagues from the brute. It is questionable 
whether the human intellect of ‘to-day is more accute, of a 
higher order than that of sixty centuries ago, questionable 
whether the moral sense, aside from what Christianity has done 
for it, is finer than it was when the world was what we call 
young. How can it be proved that prior to historic time man 
passed through a long state of savageism with its accompani- 
ments of belief in dreams, ghosts, ancestor and hero worship? 
Since we have known man and society there have been phil- 
osophers and prophets, interpreters of nature and God. Why 
may we not believe that anterior to history such men discerned 
God in nature and through the revelations of conscience? 
Man is naturally both a philosopher and a prophet. He must 
early in his career have sought for the causes of phenomena, 
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and, as we have seen he, far back in time, attained the idea of 
a power behind the visible which he thought of as the one 
God. 

III. Evolution does not discredit the doctrine that God is 
an Infinite Person. Locke has given a good definition of 
person :—‘‘a thinking, intelligent being that has reason and 
reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the same thinking 

. thing in different times and places.” This describes human 
personality, but it holds in the main of the divine personality. 
To say that God is a person is to affirm that He is intelligent, 
free, a moral being. 

The divine personality is the béte noir of Mr. Spencer and 
his followers. He declares that we know or can know God 
only as the Unknowable. He insists upon this with end- 
less iteration. ‘The Power which the universe manifests,” he 
says, “is utterly inscrutable, wholly incomprehensible, tran- 
scends our knowledge.” ! He will not permit us to say that 
this Power wills or purposes, is wise or good, loves or hates. 
We are not aware that he has ever retracted or modified these 
views of twenty-five years ago. He had an opportunity, which 
he did not use, to do so in his recent essay on Retrogressive 
Religion in reply to the criticisms of Frederick Harrison, a dis- 
ciple of Comte. 

Manifestly this doctrine interpreted to the letter is the nega- 
tion of religion. It does not meet the demands of the head or 
the heart. A God wholly inapprehensible, or apprehensible 
only as the inapprehensible is to the intellect little hetter than 
zero. If we may not say God is good, righteous, holy, what is 
there left for us to worship? We cannot reverence mere 
power. It must have associated with it the ethical element to 
command our homage. There can be no worship apart from a 
belief in the worth, worthiness of the being before whom we 
bow. If we are forbidden to ascribe moral qualities to the 
inscrutable Power, ‘worship of it is simply impossible. It does 
not remove the difficulty to affirm as Mr. Spencer does, that 
this Power may be higher and better than we can conceive. If 
He is not what we think Him, He is for us nothing. 

ll First Principles. pp. 46, 99, 100, 
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It is a favorite idea with Mr. Fiske that what men have ever 
worshipped as fetishists, polytheists, monotheists, is the un- 
known and mysterious, that worship is the dark side of the 
shield of which Knowledge is the bright side, that a God 
understood would be no God.” This is one of those half 
truths which is worse than a total error. If it were true, it 
would follow that the less we know of a being or object the 
more devoutly we should worship it,—an absurdity. What 
we worship in God is not alone or chiefly the inscrutable, the 
mysterious, but the infinitely true, righteous and holy—His 
moral perfections. So far from a God understood being no 
God, if we could understand Him we should have, for ought 
we can see, all the more reverence for Him. 

In Mr. Spencer’s unknowable God we can feel no great 
interest. We assuredly cannot love him since we are forbid- 
den to think that he loves us or would reciprocate our love. 
We cannot fear him since we do not know whethe: or not he 
will use his power against us. We cannot reverence him 
since we do not know whether or not he is worthy of our rev- 
erence. In theology we do not see that he is any better than 
a King Log. 

1. But can we know more of God than that He is unknowa- 
ble? Can we predicate of Him intelligence, one of the attri- 
butes of personality ? God can be known through the revela- 
tion of Himself in the universe visible and invisible, just as 
human mind is known through its manifestations, its products. 

There is certainly order in the universe. The Greeks called 
the world, because of its perfect arrangement, the Kooyos. This 
order is notable in the solar system. The planets keep in their 
appointed courses, they come round to their goals in their set 
times, they never jostle each other, nor harmfully interfere with 
each other. It is impossible to think of such orderly move- 
ment as not implicated with intelligence, unless we think of it 
as the result of Chance, and, in this case; we unconsciously 
clothe chance with intelligence. We never see order in the 
affairs of men dissociated from intelligence. A dozen chairs 

12 Cosmic Philosophy 2. pp. 420, 421. 
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in a row, a hundred men in line, classes in school, appearing 
before their teachers in certain rooms and stated hours, are 
evidence of intelligence, while discord, want of arrangement, 
confusion, are signs of the absence of intelligence. So when 
we see in the cosmos, order, arrangement everywhere, we can- 
not resist the thought that they are someway due to the intelli- 
gence of an Orderer, an Arranger. 

2. Another element of personality is volition. Can we 
know that God wills? Is there evidence of this in creation? 
If modern science has done the world special service it 
is in showing the universal prevalence of law, laws of gravi- 
tation, of motion, of heat and light, of chemical affinity, of 
physiology, of health, of body and mind. We cannot con- 
ceive of a law apart from a lawmaker in whom there must be 
will. Laws cannot institute themselves; our minds refuse to 
believe that they are the result of chance. They can have no 
validity or force apart from the will to whose existence they 


are due. If human law is made by a King, his volition must 
give it effect, otherwise it is powerless. If the law is made by 
the republic, its validity must depend upon the will of the peo- 
ple. Since all human law is only the expression of human 
will, we can conceive of the laws of the universe, single and 


collective, only as the expression of a Will that transcends 
ours and which gives to each and all their validity. 


‘What are all natural laws,” says Dr. Shields, “ but mere 
uniformities which mark the action of the divine will. Fs 
Natural laws are the most conspicuous evidence possible of the 
reality and presence of a Divine Will . . . . and every 
advance of science is an additional proof that the intelligence 
displayed on the face of nature does not belong to nature itself, 
but shines through and beyond it out of that one Eternal 
Mind, by which it is upheld and directed. . . . Since 
every law pre-supposes an intelligent law-maker, we are obliged 
to conceive of gravitation itself as nothing less than the strenu- 
ous exertions of the Almighty Will among the planetary 
masses, and the ultimate and simplest expression of eternal 
purpose in respect to their movements.” ¥ 


3. Can we know that the Power everywhere manifest in the 
18 Final Philosophy. pp. 493, 494. 
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universe has moral attributes, that He is just, righteous, holy,— 
elements of personality ? Nothing is more evident than that 
there is a moral government of the world, that some conduct is 
good and some bad, that the first brings with it a blessing and 
the other a curse. Long ago it was discovered that the right- 
eous are recompensed in the earth, much more the sinner, 
that righteousness exalteth a nation, but that the wicked shall 
be cast down to sheol, even all the nations that forget God; 
and all after ages have confirmed these truths. The stones in 
the field, the whole universe, are in league with the good 
man, while the stars in their courses fight against the wicked 
Siseras. 

If there is a moral government of the world, then there must 
be a moral governor of the world; if there is a moral law in 
the world there must be a moral law-giver in the world. The 
one is the correlate of the other. The mind refuses to believe 
that the moral Governor of the world is less moral than the 
governed, that the Law Maker is less excellent ethically than 
the subjects of the law, and so it affirms the justice and_holi- 
ness of God. There is evidence that in the evolution of man 
the higher followed lower conditions, the inferior preceded the 
superior, there was intelligence before there was volition, voli- 
tion before conscience. If we may predicate intelligence and 
volition of Deity much more may we affirm that to Him which 
is higher—the Moral attributes. The moral nature of man 
answers to the moral nature of God. Goodness is the same in 
quality in us as in Him; holiness is one in us and in Him. 
“The constitution of our moral nature,” says Dr. Martineau, 
“is unintelligible except as living in response to an objective 
Perfection pervading the universe with Holy Law.” And 
Mr. Fiske tells us that “God is in the deepest sense a Moral 
Being.” 

4. We do not claim that we can know all about God. We 
say with Zophar the Naamathite, “thou canst not find out the 
Almighty to perfection,” but we refuse to believe that we can- 
not find Him out at all. We do not pretend to “ understand 

14 Study of Religion. 2 p. 28. ‘15 Idea of God. p. 167. 
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the thunder of His power,” but “ parts of His way ” are revealed 
to us, a “little portion is heard of Him.” He could not reveal 
Himself wholly to us. We have no faculties which could 
respond to such a revelation, but this does not disqualify us 
from knowing Him so far as He does manifest himself to us. 
We do not know ourselves perfectly, much less those with 
whom we associate. The dictum “ know thyself” has not yet 
been fully realized, either in respect to body or mind. How 
little do we know of Newton, Shakespeare or Mozart. We do 
not understand how the one could solve the great problem, 
What keeps the worlds in their orbits? How the other could 
. “ Body forth 
The forms of things unknown. 
Turn them to shapes and give to airy abies 
A local habitation and a name.” 
How the last could feel, think and compose such symphonies. 
Who that has it not can know the height and depth and 
breadth of genius? If we cannot understand onr superiors, 
our inferiors even, how can we comprehend the riches both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of God? Yet, as we can know 
a great deal about the philosopher, the poet, the musician, if 
not all, so we can know, if not all, much about God. God 
is as knowable as anything external to ourselves. If we are 
certain of aught it is of our own existence, our own feelings 
and thoughts. The testimony of consciousness is the completest 
possible to us. All else is more or less inferential. We can 
never know that the evidence of our senses is reliable, that 
what they report corresponds to the actual, that stone, flower, 
tree, our fellowmen are what they seem. But we trust, and 
rightly, to the validity of their reports. We may assign equal 
validity to. the dictum, every effect must have an adequate 
cause. This is axiomatic, if not intuitive. On this principle, 
when we see, say, a horse shoe, we infer that mind and motive 
were behind the act which produced it, and this whether the 
act were done before our face or we were left to judge the 
same in the absence of the actor. So we see in nature certain 
accomplished facts, say, a man, fearfully and ‘wonderfully 
Inade, a body, soul and spirit in one. We necessarily infer 
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from the principle of causality that mind and motive were 
behind the act or series of acts by which this being was pro- 
duced. “If we cannot know God,” says Dr. Harris, “we can- 
not know anything.” * “It is as logical to believe in the 
infinite and righteous Cause of all,” writes Dr. Martineau, “as 
to believe in the finite objects around us.” “ 

Evolutionists themselves see that the agnosticism of Mr. 
Spencer is untenable. Mr. Fiske, his disciple, admits this. 


“ Deity is unknowable,” he says, “just in so far as it is not 
manifested to consciousness through the phenomenal world,— 
knowable just in so far as it is thus manifested ; unknowable in 
so far as it is infinite and absolute,—knowable in the order of 
its phenomenal manifestations ; knowable in a symbolical way, 
as the Power which is disclosed in every throb of the mighty 
rhythmic life of the universe ; knowable-as the eternal source 
of a Moral Law.” #8 


Natural theology has never claimed to know God “ only as 
He is manifested to consciousness through the phenomenal 
world.” It never claimed to know Him as the “infinite and 
absolute,” that is to perfection. If He is the source of Moral 
Law, He must have moral attributes just as a Power that 
makes for righteousness cannot Himself be unrighteous. 

Since the publication of Cosmic Philosophy in 1874, Mr. 
Fiske has grown still more toward Christian theism. In his 
Idea of God, 1885, we read, “in the deepest sense God is a 
moral Being” “ God is a Spirit.” “In its fundamental fea- 
tures the theism of Jesus and Paul is so true it must endure as 
long as man endures.” 

5. To the statement that God is an Infinite Person, it is 
objected that personality implies limitation, and is therefore 
hostile to His infinity. But accepting the definition of a per- 
son,—a thinking, rational being conscious of itself in different 
times and places, we do not see how these qualities imply any 
boundaries to’ God. If He is intelligent at all we can conceive 
of no limits thereto. If He is good at all there can be no mete 
thereto. Certainly His intelligence and goodness must immeas- 


16 Philosophical Bases of Theism. p. 321. 7 Study of Religion. 2. p. 2. 
18 Cosmic Philosophy. 2:p. 470. 
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urably transcend ours, for there is evidence of these attributes 
in all parts of the universe. 


“Our self-conscious personality,” says LeConte, “compels 
us to believe in consciousness, will, thought, personality behind 
Nature. . . The idea of an infinite God is, indeed, incon- 
ceivable, but only in the sense of transcending our power 
of comprehension, but the idea of the conscious behind the 
cosmos as being limited or finite is more than inconceivable ; it 
is unthinkable. self-contradictory, absurd, for’ immediately 
comes the vuestion, What is there beyond that limits it?” 


The personality of God and His infinity are so far insepara- 
ble concomitants,” says Dr. Martineau, “ that though you may 
deny His infinitude without prejudice to His personality, you 
cannot deny His personality without sacrificing His infini- 
tude.” 2 

6. Again, it is said, that to affirm the Divine personality is 
to affirm anthropomorphism, that God is in the likeness of 
man, to ascribe to Him human attributes. This, to Mr. Spen- 
cer and those of his thinking, is, in philosophy, the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. We must not say that God is wise, true, 
good, because these are human qualities and the product of 
evolution. 

“ Anthromorphism” originally consisted in ascribing to the 
gods the bodily form and organs of men. Justin Martyr, in 
the second century of our era, charged this upon the Pagan 
worship. ‘ Mortals believe,” said Xenophones of Colophon, 
“the gods are begotten and have senses, voice and body like 
their own.” 

‘* The Ethiop gods have Ethiop lips, 
Bronze cheek and wolly hair. 
The Grecian gods are like the Greeks, 
As keen eyed, cold and fair.” 

It was against this giving to the gods a bodily form and 
senses like our own that the Greek philosophers and the Chris- 
tian fathers protested, as anthropomorphism. Socrates, who 
affirmed the divine wisdom and righteousness, was never 


19 Evolution and Religious Thought. pp. 317, 319. 
20 Study of Religion. 2: p. 181. 
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charged by his contemporaries with this vice. In the ancient 
sense of the word it does not rest against modern theism, which, 
following Mosaism, has never allowed an image of the eternal 
and invisible God, never has ascribed to Him other than spir- 
itual qualities. 

But if we are to think or say anything about Deity, 
we must attribute to Him mental qualities and that of the 
human order. Man is the measure of the universe ; things 
can only be to us as they affect our consciousness and 
thought. Man is the epitome and sample of all, the microcosm. 
As mind—the reason, will, and the ethical sense—is the high- 
est in us, the highest we can think or conceive, we are of neces- 
sity compelled to ascribe this to God if we assert anything 
concerning Him. The question is not whether this is anthro- 
pomorphic, but, is ittrue? If we find in the cosmos evidence 
of mind, reason, volition, goodness, then we are justified, nay 
compelled, to attribute these properties to its Author. 

Nor are we to say, because intelligence, will, the moral sense 
are a product in man, of evolution, the result of the action and 
reaction of inner and outward conditions, the self and the not 
self, that the existence of these qualities in God would show 
that He is a product of evolution. Mind, reason, volition, 
goodness, are fundamental in God, and if He has made them 
dependent on evolution in man, it is because He chose this as 
the best method of securing them to His children. 

7. The charge that our theology is anthropomorphic holds 
equally against the most exact science. Her latest word con- 
cerns “the correlation of forces,” “ the conservation of energy,” 
“the persistence of force,” “the cause of phenomena.” Now 
the idea of force, energy, cause, is given us originally in our 
consciousness of them as products of our Will. They are 
known to us primarily as such resultants. They are so impli- 
cated with volition that their use in science gives to it anthro- 
pomorphic character. 

Even Mr. Spencer in his attempt to get rid of this vicious 
habit of ascribing to the Deity human attributes, becomes its 
victim. “ His inscrutable Power is anthropomorphic, since 
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power, like energy and force, is revealed to us through our 
consciousness of it, as evoked by the Will. Man is the meas- 
ure of all. 

If we are to have any theology we must express it in terms 
of the human for we cannot transcend ourselves. Mr. Fiske 
sees this. “The utter demolition of anthropomorphism,” he 
writes, “ would be the demolition of theism,” “ the total elimi- 
nation of anthropomorphism from the idea of God would abol- 
ish the idea itself.” 74 

IV. Evolution does not abolish the doctrine of Design in 
the universe. Mr. Fiske sees in the evolutionary process the 
working out of a mighty teleology, a vast purpose,.a dramatic 
tendency, a clearly marked progress toward a mighty goal— 
the creation and perfection of man. He believes in a final 
cause, that God in creation had an end in view, that each step 
in natural selection was the result of a divine purpose, but he 
will have none of the doctrine of design, of a designer, of a 
Great Architect of the universe. He tells us that “the Dar- 
winian theory of natural selection, in the twinkling of an eye, 
knocked all support from under the doctrine of design.”” But 
is not design necessarily involved in the purpose, in the final 
cause? An end cannot be reached, the production of a pin, a 
house, by a mere purpose. Means must be used to give effect 
to purpose; means imply design. If General Grant’s objec- 
tive is Richmond, he or some one else must contrive a way to 
get there. If Shakespeare determines to have the Moor take 
the life of Desdemona, and then his own life, the “ dramatic 
tendency ” which is to lead to this denouement must be accord- 
ing to some plan. So if the creation and perfection of man 
were the goal which Deity had in view when He initiated the 
process of development, it is absurd to suppose that He could 
attain this result without method, design. If the method 
chosen was natural selection, the survival of the fittest of those 
best adapted to their environment, it was because Deity saw 
that this was the best way of getting what He purposed; and 
we can see that, on the score of economy, it were better to 

1 Idea of God. pp. 117, 135. 22 Idea of God. p. 128. 
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evolve the fish from the acidian, the reptile from the fish, the 
bird from the reptile, the mammal from the bird, the highest 
mammal, man, from that lower in the group, and this by 
gradual differentiation of parts through adaptation of the 
organism to environment than it would have been for Deity to 
create de novo, each species and variety by itself. The process 
which God chose to effect His ends may have been a long one, 
but then He had a long time in which to work. But no less 
evidence of design appears in the finished product than as if 
He had done it in six literal days, and by what is derisively 
termed the “carpenter ” theory of creation. The time element 
has nothing to do with design. The cathedral of Milan was 
five hundred years in building, but no one would infer from 
this that it had no architect, no designer. 

Suppose that the hnman arm and hand are a. developed wing, 
and farther back a fin, that the eye began in a few pigment 
cells more sensitive to light than the adjacent tissue, and 
grew thence to its present perfection through the action and 
reaction of organism and environment, design is not excluded, 
since, if the perfection of man is the goalat which Deity aimed, 
the hand and the eye must have been in the purpose, and we 
have seen that this could only be realized through designed 
means—those actually used. 


“The adaptation of means to ends is, in our experience,” 
says LeConte, “the result of thought, and we cannot conceive 
it to result otherwise. Science cannot destroy this primary 
conception. . . . It is impossible to speak about adaptive struc- 
tures without using language which implies design. It matters 
not whether the adaptation was done at once or by a slow pro- 
cess of modification, whether without law or according to law. 
What evolution destroys is not the idea of design, but only our 
low notions of the mode of working of the Designer.” * 


Mr. Fiske with Mr. Spencer thinks the theory of design 
is discredited by the existence of evil. 


“ Nothing can be clearer,” he says, “ than that nature is full 


23 Drwin. Descent of Man. 1:p. 204. 
2 Evolution and Religious Thought. pp. 322, 323. 
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of cruelty and maladaptation. In every part of the world we 
find implements of torture surpassing in devilish ingenuity 
anything that was ever seen in the dungeons of the inquisition. 
We are introduced to scenes of incessant and universal strife, 
of which it is not apparent on the surface that the outcome is 
the good or happiness of anything that is sentient.” * 


Perhaps we cannot explain wholly the problem of evil con- 
sistently with the theory of the wisdom and goodness of God, 
but we do not think it disproves design. We remark: 

a. Mr. Fiske sees evolution tending toward a certain goal, the 
creation and perfection of man. The existence of evil however 
great did not prevent the creation of man. Evil has not prevented 
physical, mental and moral progress of our race. b. Much of the 
what we call evil is an advantage to the world. In resisting 
and overcoming it our bodies are hardened, onr intellects are 
sharpened, our moral faculties quickened. c. Nothing shows 
that our race is not as happy as it was designed to be. d. The 
millions of the lower creatures that perished through natural 
selection and have perished since by the preying of one upon 
another may have gotten more of enjoyment than misery out of 
existence, and therefore it was no bane to them. e. We can- 
not know all the service that evil is to our race till we see its 
end, what lies beyond this life. # In human production imper- 
fection and maladjustments are never held to discredit design. 
No one claims that a watch though it does not keep perfect time 
had no designer. The eye is not an exact instrument, but it 
serves its end as an organ of sight, and this is evidence of 
purpose and so of design. g. The enemies of man, parasites, 
internal and external, do not interfere with the great purpose 
for which he was created, and their presence certainly does not 
show that the wonderful adaptation of organ to function was not 
designed. 

We do not think that evolution has added anything for or 
against the theory of design. If there was evidence in its 
favor before Mr. Darwin’s day there is evidence for it now. 
The force of Paley’s argument for design from the mechanism 
of the watch, every part of which is made with reference to an 

% Idea of God. p. 122. 
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end—the keeping of time; from the adaptation of organ to 
function, the eye to sight, the ear to hearing, the hand to grasp- 
ing, has not been at all weakened by the Darwinian theory. 


V. Evolution does not discredit the supernatural. It is not 


a cause, it is not a force even, it is not an end; it is only a 
method by which Deity works out His “ vast designs,” His 
“ sovereign will.” It sees Him at the beginning, and all along 


the history of the universe as something higher than nature, 


the Supernatural. He who believes in God believes in the 
supernatural. The essence of religion is the recognition of the 
supernatural. 


Fetishism sees in the stone, the spring, the tree, the wind, a 
power above nature. Polytheism sees in its gods more than 
the human. Monotheism regards the universe as the manifes- 


tation of One who, though in all is yet above all. Atheism 
denies the supernatural, and pantheism, by identifying God 


with the universe, leaves no room for it since, according to it, 
the universe reaches the highest, as to consciousness, intelli- 


gence and goodness in man. To the theist, all phenomena 
traced to their source end in the supernatural. Mr. Fiske tells 
us that all the laws of the universe may be regarded as the 


expression of a particular mode of Divine action.” 


« All accountable and natural facts,” says Mr. Spencer, “are 
proved in their ultimate genesis unaccountable and _ super- 


natural.” 


2. Prof. ‘LeConte recognizes another aspect of the super- 
natural, that in which the Divine spirit is brought into imme- 
diate contact with the human spirit. 


“If God,” he says, “operates on nature only by regular 
processes, natural laws, He must operate on spirit in a differ- 
ent and more direct way, by revelation. Revelation must be 
according to law, but a higher law than governs nature, and 
therefore from the point of view of nature, supernatural. Rev- 
elation is given to all great and good men as a clearer percep- 
tion of righteousness; in pre-eminent measure to Hebrew 
prophets and Christian apostles, and supremely and perfectly 
to Jesus alone.” 


25 Cosmic Philosophy. 2: p. 429. 26 First Principles. p. 106. 
27 Evolution and Religious Thought. pp. 309, 310. 
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3, Another aspect of the supernatural is the miracle. We 
have seen that the universe as a whole and in each part thereof 
is a manifestation of the supernatural. We see that law per- 


vades the realms of matter and of mind, that everywhere it 


is dominant, but there must have been a time when it did not 


exist unless we accept the atheistic hypothesis that the world is 
without a beginning. Mr. Darwin admitted the creation of a 


few original types from which all the rest are descended. If 


we are not willing to concede as much as he did, but claim 
that all was potential in “the world stuff,” we are bound to 
account both for the stuff and the potentiality. We are shut 
up to one of three hypotheses, the “nebulous mass” and its 
laws were the result of chance ; they eternally existed ; or they 
are the product of Deity. If we accept the last hypothesis, 
and admit that God created the “ mass,” we affirm the miracle. 
If we admit that He made the laws by which the mass was 
governed we affirm the miracle. If we admit that He was the 
source of the potentialities or had anything to do with them in 
the way of directing them toward an end, we affirm the mira- 
ele. If miracle has ever been wrought in the history of the 
universe, it is not unreasonable to affirm that it has been 
wrought more than once. Shall we assert the freedom of the 
human will and our free use of means to accomplish our ends, 
and deny free volition to God and the free use of means to 
effect his ends? Shall we make Him the servant of his own 
laws? If so, He has made something greater than Himself, 
which may well be the supreme object of our worship. Shall 
we say of the laws of nature as the ancients said of fate, it is 
stronger than Jove? Has God in law tied up lis own hands ? 
Must He work exclusively through a certain set of laws ? Why 
must He? It has been said that it is morally impossible for 
God to violate a law of His own making. We object to the 
word “ violate ” as applied to the miracle. We object to Mr. 
Fiske associating the miraculous with “ disorder” and “ caprice” 
and “ diabolism.” 2 The miracle is simply the overcoming of 
a lower law by a higher. We are doing this constantly. When 
28 Idea of God. p. 108. 
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we drive a nail, drill a piece of iron, open a rock with gun- 
powder or dynamite, move a locomotive with steam, we work a 
miracle in the sense of overcoming the lower by a higher. To 
say that God has not done something akin to this in his crea- 
tive, sustaining and providential work is presumptuous. If 
there is a reason why the miracle should be wrought, if the 
end in view justifies it, then we can easily believe that it has 
been wrought. 

Evolntion has discovered the law by which the different spe- 
cies, vegetable and animal, have become what they are. It 
cannot say how that law originated. It cannot say that it has 
not been reinforced and shaped through the ages by the inter- 
position of the divine power. It cannot say that since the 
goal was reached, the creation of man and the fixity of the 
other species, God has not wrought the miracle to effect certain 
moral and spiritual results with His moral and spiritual chil- 
dren. 

As Mr. Huxley has said, on a priori grounds there is no ob- 
jection to miracles, to the Christian miracles. Whether they 
were actually wrought must be determined largely by a poste- 
riori consideration, mainly evidence internal and historical. 

VI. Evolution does not discredit the transce ndence of God. 
We hear much from evolutionists and others of the divine 
immanence in nature and in man. This is well. No part of 
the universe is godless. He is the soul of all. 


‘*Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees. 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.”’ 

But this does not preclude His being greater than nature, 
than creation, and outside of them. As we cannot think of a 
limited space so we cannot think of a limited God. He must 
extend beyond his creation. God is not outside of the world 
from whence He governs it by laws and forces, but He is in- 
side of the world and in its laws and forces. But this is not 
all. He is not confined to the world nor to its laws and forces. 
He is infinite, transcends the universe, matter, law, force, hu- 
man spirit. 
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“Theism is no way committed to the doctrine of a God ex- 
ternal to the world,” says Dr. Martineau, “but it is at liberty 
to regard all the cosmical forces as varieties of method assumed 
by his conscious causality, and the whole of nature as the evo- 
lution of His will.” “Why a supra-mundane Disposer should 
be obliged, in order to carry out his purposes, to absent himself 
from the scene and succession which he orders, and stand outside, 
is altogether unintelligible” ®. God has been present in every 
part of His creation from the beginning, “is now and ever shall 
be,” but He has not been confined to His creation. He is in 
all, through all, over all, transcends all. 

Evolution leaves religion essentially where it found it. It 
has furnished no evidence against the existence of God, against 
His being the Great Architect of the Universe, against super- 
naturalism, against the divine transcendence. It does not an- 
tagonize Christian theology. It cannot show that God is not 
the Father of the spirits of all flesh, that He does not love His 
children. It recognizes the depravity and sinfulness of man 
in asserting that he has not outgrown the inheritance he re- 
ceived from his brutal ancestors, and his consequent need of a 
Saviour. It admits that the religion of Jesus is adapted to 
man’s need and its universal belief and practice would result 
in his moral perfection—the goal to which it assures us we as a 
race are tending. Evolutionists are recognizing more and 
more the theological truths which are the growth of the ages, 
the common sense conclusions of mankind, and they are study- 
ing how they can bring their philosophy into harmony with 
these truths. 

On the other hand theologians, discerning a fact basis in the 
theory of evolution, are trying to make their doctrines accord 
with it. Theology was not permanently disturbed by the dis- 
placements of the Ptolomaic astronomy by the Copernican. 
Nor will it be by evolution, which, as Prof. Le Conte says, is 
the law of thedivine working in time as gravitation is the law 
of his working in space. James Eastwood. 


2) Study of Religion 1. pp. 328-329. 
30 Evolution and Religious Thought, p. 264. 
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ARTICLE XXXI. 
The Spiritual Origin of Force. 


THE existence of force is a fact given us in consciousness. 
We are conscious of exerting force in all our voluntary actions. 
The existegce of force is also given us in all our sensations, as 
their universal and permanent condition. This is evident from 
the revelations of modern physiological psychology. It is the 
active cause that underlies all known phenomena, and there- 
fore constitutes the basis of all science and philosophy. But 
what is the origin of force? From what source do we derive 
it? Is its great fountain in matter or spirit? Is it material 
or spiritual in its origin ? 

It is evident from man’s consciousness and experience, as 
well as from the teaching of philosophy, that force is spiritual 
in its origin. We are conscious of it as the result of an act of 
will. It is first known in volition. In the light of the con- 
scious experience of volition, we interpret the manifestation of 
force in nature. This is the conclusion of modern science. It 
gives us the experimental basis of the doctrine of causation. 
This conclusion is fatal to the claims of modern materialism. 
It is in harmony with the doctrine of spiritual freedom and 
responsibility. 

M. Comte admits the spiritual origin of force! He says: 


“Tf we insist upon penetration of the insoluble mystery of 
the essential cause of phenomena, there is no hypothesis more 
satisfactory than that they proceed from wills dwelling in them 
or outside of them; an hypothesis which assimilates them to 
effects produced by the desires which exist within ourselves. 
The order of nature is doubtless very imperfect in every res- 
pect, but its production is far more compatible with the hy- 
pothesis of an intelligent will, than with blind mechanism.” 


Mr. Spencer admits the similarity of will force and natural 
force. He says: 


“Tn lifting a chair, the force exerted we regard as equal to 


17,’ Ensemble du Positivisine. p. 46. 
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that antagonistic force called the weight of the chair; and we 
cannot think of these as equal without thinking of them as 
alike in kind, since equality is conceivable only between things 
that are co-natural. The axiom that action and re-action are 
equal and in opposite directions, commonly exemplified by the 
very instance of muscular force versus weight cannot be men- 
tally realized on any other condition.” ? 


Prof. B. P. Bowne says: 


“ Science refers all change to one universal force. What is 
force? It is either the activity of a person, the determination 
of a will, or nothing. If external causation is to be affirmed 
on the warrant of internal causation, the external‘must be often 
the parent of the internal.” ® 


“ Metaphysical philosophy reveals force as a fact of mind 
and therefore spiritual. Consciousness reveals force to us as 
one form of our mental activity. Matter can be described only 
in terms of force, and can be thought of only as a function of 
force ; and force is capable of being conceived of only as spir- 
itual.” 4 


This profound metaphysical and scientific writer finds our 
first knowledge of force to be derived from a consciousness of 
the action of our own wills, and in the light of this experience 
he holds we interpret physical phenomena. 

“ Gravity must be caused by an agent acting constantly ac- 
cording to certain laws.”® An agent is a person endowed with 
intelligence and will. The action of an agent which in the 
judgment of this able scientist is the cause of gravitation, is 
the action of a spiritual cause.” 

“ Causation is the will, creation is the act of God.”® This 
able expounder of the scientific doctrine of the unity and per- 
sistence of force traces it to the will of God. This brings the 
Bible and science into harmony. 


2¥irst Principles. 1. p. 58. 
3 Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 1. pp. 12, 13. 
4 The Scientific Basis of Faith. By J.J. Murphy. pp. 46, 47. 


5Playfair’s Dissertation on The Progress of Mathematics and Physical Sci- 
ences. p. 57. 


6 Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces. Youman’s Edition. p. 199. 
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“In the only case in which we are admitted to a personal 
knowledge of the origin of force, we find it connected (possibly 
by intermediate links untraceable by our faculties, but yet in- 
disputably connected) with volition, and by inevitable conse- 
quence with motive and intellect, and with all those attributes 
of mind in which personality consist.” ” 


The origin of force is thus traced to a spiritual person, en- 
dowed with will, directed by intelligence and influenced by mo- 
tives. 

It is our own immediate consciousness of effort, when we ex- 
ert force to put matter in motion, or oppose and neutralize 
force which gives us the internal conviction of power and caus- 
ation, so far as it refers to the material world ; and compels us 
to believe when we see material objects put in motion it is in 
consequence of such an effort somewhere exerted though not 
accompanied with our consciousness.2 We interpret nature in 
the light of our own conscious effort to exert force in volition 
and action. 

Redtenbacker in his Principles of Mechanical Physics, re- 
fers our knowledge of the existence of forces to the various 
effects which we produce, and especially to the feeling and con- 
sciousness we have of our own forces. 

In a conversation with Fecher, Professor E. H. Weber laid 
stress on the fact, that in the will to move the body occurs the 
only case of the immediate consciousness of power operative 
on matter, and accordingly identified the essence of power with 
that of will, and from this principle worked out his religious 
ideas. 

“Man exerting his volition walks or strikes a blow, force and 
will thus become related terms, and we are compelled to regard 


the forces of nature as they are usually termed, as only the 
outward and visible manifestations of the will of God.” ® 


The existence of willis the explanation given by the scientific 
mind of the existence of force. Will is the cause, and force is 
the result of its action. Force is created by will, as thought is 

7 Herschel’s Familiar Lectures on scientific subjects. American Edition, p. 460. 
8 Herschel’s Astronomy. pp. 221, 222. 
9Physics. By Benjamin Sillman. 
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created{by the intellect ; and its presence in nature proves the 
presence and action of will in nature. 


“In its primary signification,” says the Duke of Argyle, “a 
law is the authoritative expression of a human will enforced 
by power. The instincts of mankind finding utterance in their 
language, have not failed to see that the phenomena of nature 
are only really conceivable to us as in like manner the expres- 
sions of a will enforcing itself with power.” ” 


Nature is a Divine creation, and all the motion in the uni- 
verse is the result of the action of God’s will as the cause of 
universal force. On this subject Mr. R. A. Wallace says : 


It does not seem an improbable conclusion that all force may 
be will force ; and that the whole universe is not only depen- 
dent on but actually is the will of a higher or supreme intelli- 
gence.” 1 


This is the conclusion of a praétical scientist, and a pro- 
found philosopher. He finds that the only solution of the 
problems presented in the universe, whether we look at the 
cause or the laws and relations of phenomena is the mind and 
the will of God. 

Richard Owen, the great naturalist, anatomist and paleontol- 
ogist, in the last part of his Comparative Anatomy of Verte- 
brates, sees in the causes which produce the new species only 
the servants of a predestinating intelligence and will. This 
great student of Nature sees the thought, purpose and will of 
God revealed in the action of alt the forces which produce nat- 
ural changes. Dr. Carpenter, in the conclusion of his great 
work on Mental Physiology, says: 


“The Divine Being is the first principle of the universe—is 
the all-comprehending law to which all other laws are subordi- 
nate.” He is that most general cause of which all the physical 
causes are but manifestations. This universal cause is the will 
of the omnipresent Deity.” ” 


This great savant traces all the forces of nature to the will 
10The Reignof Law. voll. p. 64. 
11 Natural Selection. p. 368. 
12Mental Physiology. p. 700. 
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of God, and all the laws of nature which define the mode of 
the action of such forces to the Divine reason or intelligence. 
In their last analysis these two are one; for will is force direct- 
ed by reason. We cannot interpret force without will, and 
law which is order without reason. 

Force springs from will and reason from mind, and both un- 
ite in God. The manifestation of the Divine Will in the force 
and motion of the universe, and the divine Reason in the law 
and order of the universe, are the two facts which make all 
science possible. Science results from the study of force as 
the cause, and law as the order of phenomena, and force re- 
veals will and order reason. 

It is thus evident that all science results from the action of 
will as force directed by reason. We find in the two, force and 
reason, the cause of the dynamic, and thought interpretations 
of nature. Will working in nature is the basis of all science, 
and will working in man has created all science; science is 
therefore the result of the united action of the Divine and hu- 
man wills. To my mind this reasoning is conclusive, and it 
shows God as a personinnature. The spiritual origin of force 
is not only the basis of science butalso of religion. The scien- 
tific doctrine of the unity, persistence and eternity of force, is 
_ explained by tracing it to the will of God. As the unity of 
nature results from and is the expression of its cause, so the 
unity of force results from the unity of the divine will which is 
its cause. Force is intelligent and benevolent in its action be- 
cause it is spiritual and not material ; and has its origin in the 
will of God who is wise and good. This fact brings into unity 
efficient and final causes; as the efficient cause is the Divine 
will, and the final cause is the Divine wisdom, and God is one. 
The fact that all force springs from the will of God proves the 
divine personality as well as the divine unity, for will is a per- 
sonal attribute. A personal God is the rational object of reli- 
gious worship. We have a basis for religion in the existence 
of a supreme and infinite cause, who is wise, benevolent, pure 
and good. Our confidence, gratitude and love can go out to 
him. He is our Creator, Father and Providence. We have in 
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these relatious a rational ground for all religion. As an object 
of worship he is suited to our nature and wants. The union 
of such a God with the human soul through faith, love and 
obedience, will elevate, strengthen, purify and save it. To 
worship Him is a duty, a privilege and a benediction. 

But we are asked, how can we reconcile the doctrine that all 
force originates in, and is the expression and manifestation of 
will with the fixedness of nature’s laws? The answer is, that 
with Him there is no variableness or shadow of turning. Why 
may not the will adopt for purposes of its own a fixed mode of 
working? Why may not the steady law be made the expres- 
sion of the constant thought? This would make natural law 
the result of a uniform mode of divine action. The laws of 
nature only remain in force because God wills it. 

In the highest and truest philosophy, says Dr. LeConte, “the 
forces of nature are but the omnipresent energy of Deity, the 
expression of his will; the laws of nature are but the modes of 
the operation of that energy, and therefore of his will.” 8 The 
uniformity of natural law is the evidence of the immutability 
of the divine nature, and the constancy of the divine purpose. 
Will and Law are therefore not in conflict, as law is an order 
of nature established by God’s Will, universal law reveals the 
action of omnipresent will and mind. 

Natural laws are necessary for the development of man as a 
rational and moral being. Their influence is educational. 
They are necessary to the very existence of science. If they 
did not exist, or if such were not the uniform modes of divine 
action, there could be no scientific prevision, nor practical fore- 
thought. The divine mind, says an able writer, finds perma- 
nent and regular laws imposed on nature necessary for the well 
being of persons with finite and created natures. Only in 
this way could he fit man for the duties and obligations of 
practical life. 

The spiritual origin of force harmonizes science with the 
Biblical doctrine of creation. Modern science teaches us that 
the universe is builded of atoms, and the atom is found in its 


18 Religion and Science. By Joseph LeConte, LL.D. p. 300. 
14 Methodist Quarterly Review. 
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last analysis to be a center of force. At this point modern sci- 
entific philosophy affirms that the molecule is a manufactured 
article, and all force has its origin in will. Thus science with 
the Bible traces the origin of the universe to the will of God. 
It is a divine creation, and all. will has creative power. It is 
the universal efficient cause. The human will is an efficient 
cause. We have the direct evidence of consciousness, arising 
from every volition or voluntary act, that the human will is a 
cause—an efficient cause. 

We are conscious of effort, the extension of power, and re- 


sults or effects follow the effort. We are conscious of power 
in ourselves to cause changes, to produce events, to create 
things; and our nature leads us to think that every event is 
caused, and everything created by a power similar to that in 
ourselves, that is, by will. In the light of this philosophy, 
God’s will is the cause of creation. 

The will creates as well as directs force. Man has been en- 
dowed by God with creative power, and this power is the result 
of the possession of free will. Force is defined as anything 
that can be crowded into motion. In every free and voluntary 
action which we perform, volition of the will is converted into 
motion. If not, what is it that acts on the nerve centers and 
sets free the new force and controls the motion of the voluntary 
muscles? Energy is defined as that which does work. Do we 
not know that the will puts forth energy in work? Is it not 
the working faculty of the soul? 

The conclusion we draw from all these facts is that force has 
its origin in the volitions of the will. The will is not force, 
but creates it, as the mind is not thought, but creates thought. 
It thinks. The heart is not love, but it loves. The agent is 
not action, but he acts. He creates or causes motion. The 
divine will creates force, and the universe is a manifestation of 
force. It isa mode of motion, or a mode of divine action. 
It is not God, but his thought, his creation. 

; William Tucker. 
15 Sir Clerk Maxwell’s Address. 
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Presbyterian Unrest. 


The recent action of the Presbyterian General Assembly of the 
United States in inquiring of its Presbyteries whether they desire a 
revision of the Westminster Confession of Faith, indicates that some 
in even the most conservative branch of so-called Orthodoxy, are dis- 
satisfied with the ancient statement of belief, and desire to make a 
modified declaration of opinions. The following is the form in which 
the resolution was adopted : 

‘‘Whereas, Overtures have come to the General Assembly from fif- 
teen presbyteries asking for some revision of the Confession of Faith; 
and whereas in the opinion of many of our ministers and people some 


forms of statement in our Confession are liable to misunderstanding, 
and expose our system of doctrine to unmerited criticism. 
“And Whereas, Before any definite steps should be taken for re- 


vision of our Standards, it is desirable to know whether there is any 


‘general desire for such revision. 

“Therefore resolved, That this General Assembly overture to the 
Presbyteries the following questions: 1. Do you desire a revision of 
the Confession of Faith? 2. If so, in what respects and to what ex- 
tent ? 


In the organs of the Presbyterian Church a rigorous discussion of 
the question of revision has already begun. The Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, of which the Princeton professors are members, has taken 
preliminary action against revision. Prof. Warfield, of the Prince- 
ton Seminary, is strong in his opposition, and declares that: “As dis- 
cussion goes on through the year, it can scarcely fail to become in- 
creasingly plain to all, not only that the Presbyterian Church is satis- 
fied with her Standards, but that she loves them and finds in them 
just the best statement—most moderate and most inclusive as well as 
most logical and most complete—of the truth of God as she appre- 
hends it, that has ever been framed.” 

The proximate origin of the movement for revision, is traced, ac- 
cording to Prof. Warfield, “to an overture sent up by the Presbytery 
of Nassau to the General Assembly of 1888, asking for the revision 
of the third chapter of the Confession of Faith (that on ‘God’s eter- 
nal Decrees’) ‘on the ground that in its present form it goes beyond 
the word of God, and is opposed to the convictions and is repugnant 
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to the feelings of very many of our most worthy and thoughtful mem- 
' bers.’” But this does not represent, he thinks, “an impulse wholly 
native to our soil or church.” And he adds: 





“In these days of easy communication the ends of the earth are 
brought close together, and contagion is easy if not unavoidable. It 
is significant that the Committee of the Presbytery of Nassau, in urg- 
ing co-operation on the other presbyteries, were not willing to rest 
their appeal on the meriis of the case ; but were careful to adduce the 
examples of the Scotch United Presbyterians and the Presbyterian 
Church of England. And the general sense of the present restless- 
ness of the foreign Presbyterian Churches in their relation to the 
Confession of Faith appears to us to be the source of all the apparent 
strength the present movement has among us.” 


The movement in Scotland began in 1866. Thirteen years later 
the United Presbyterian Church passed a “Declaratory Act,” in which 
it declared “as vital and important doctrines, three which the West- 
minster Confession fails to emphasize,—‘the love of God to all man- 
kind, His gift of His Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, and the free offer of salvation to men without distine- 
tion on the ground of Christ’s perfect sacrifice.’ It added that the 
doctrine of the divine decrees and election is to be taken along with 
the truth that God is not willing that any should perish. It added 
that man’s depravity and inability does not prevent his responsibility, 
his power to perform actions in some sense good, or his experiencing 
the strivings of God’s spirit ; and lastly, that ‘ it is not required to be 
held that any who die in infancy are lost, or that God may not extend 
his grace to any who are without the pale of ordinary means, as it 
may seem good in His sight.’ To these important alleviations of the 
older Calvinism on this central subject, a few changes on other points 
were added. The previous abjuration of the anti-toleration princi- 
ples of our forefathers of Westminster was retained; and instead of 
the old duty of the state to suppress religions, a positive obligation 
was affirmed, as laid upon the Church by Christ, to maintain her own 
ordinances by free-will offerings. And generally, in addition to these 
points, in which Scripture teaching was merely alleged to be set forth 
‘more fully and clearly’ than in the old standards, not entering into 
the substance of the faith, as the interpretation of the six days in the 
Mosaic account of the creation, the church guarding against this lib- 
erty to the injury of its unity and peace.’ All this ‘Declaratory Act’ 
proceeds on a preamble that the standards ‘being of human composi- 
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tion, are necessarily imperfect,’ and wound up with the provision that 
the formula, acknowledging the confession and catechisms as an exhi- 
bition of the sense in which Scripture is understood, should have the 
words added: ‘this acknowledgment being made in view of the ex- 
planations contained in the Declaratory Act of Synod thereanent.’”? 

The same writer states that at a session of the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland, held in May last, “Principal Brown, 
the venerable head of the Free Church College at Aberdeen, moved 
that while the church must adhere to its great doctrines, it recognizes 
‘a present call to deal with’ the confession, and appoints a committee 
to inquire as to the advisable mode of action. ‘The Westminster di- 
vines, he said, had made two great mistakes. They put too many 
things into their confession, and they reversed the order in which 
Scripture had putthem. The centre of gravity, as he had expressed 
it to his Presbytery, was not now where the framers of the confession 
had put it. He had signed that document, but it was fifty-six years 
ago, as a young man; and the document, like Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, 
was ‘dead.’ Dr. Adam, who seconded, preferred amending by means 
of a Declaratory Act. Dr. Bruce, of Glasgow, leaned rather to a 
new, shorter, and working confession, going straight for the things 
that pertained to the essence of the Gospel; and a young minister, 
seconding him, declared for himself and his Hegelian friends that 
they adhered to no system of theology at present in existence. The 
assembly groaned a little, but Prof. Thomas Smith, while speaking 
against any movement, covered the statement by confessing that, if he 
had to frame a theology he certainly would not frame it on the lines 
of the confession. Dr. Walter Smith, poet and preacher, denied that 
the movement was to be at all revolutionary, but maintained with Dr. 
Brown, that the center of gravity of the system should be no longer 
the sovereignty of God, but the love of God. The discussion 
throughout was full of kindly feeling, though burdened with a sense 
of its historic gravity ; and at its close, in a very crowded house, the 
motion for a committee was carried by 413 to130, or more than three 
to one.” ? 

Prof. Warfield’s declaration that “the American Church, which 
asks of its office-bearers acceptance of the Westminster Standards, 
only as containing ‘the system of doctrine’ which they believe to be 


1A. Taylor Inness, Esq., of Edinburgh, Scotland, in Andover Review, July 
1889, p. 77. 


2Ibid. pp. 14. 15. 
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true and Scriptural, has, (since it “adopted the Westminster Symbols 
in 1729) possessed all the liberty which the Free and Established 
Churches of Scotland, for example, are now seeking,” hardly covers 
the ground, according to the statements in the foregoing quotation. 
The Scotch Presbyterians seem to have demonstrated that they rebel 
stoutly against the ‘‘system of doctrine,” and not merely against the 
statements thereof. While writing this we take up The Independent 
for August 22, 1889, in which we find a letter from Henry Day, Esq, 
an elder in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, in 
answer to Prof. Warfield; and on this particular point he cites an 
argument made before the Presbytery of the Free Church of Edin- 
burgh, in favor of the revision, that “The Confession contains no ex- 
plicit statements of God’s love to the world.” And further, that 
“Many tender and loving minds are held aloof or are driven from us 
by some of the forbidding aspects of the Confession.” “The dis- 
satisfaction in the Scottish Presbyterian churches arises from a deep- 
seated conviction that some of the statements of the Confession are 
wrong, and therefore injurious to the Church in this age.” What 
Elder Day’s own views are on revision and how thoroughly he favors 
it, may be ascertained from an article in The Evangelist of recent 
date, heartily commended editorially. Mr. Day says: 


“T never can believe that God from all eternity has predestinated a 
soul to everlasting death, unless that predestination was the result of 
some absolute and uncontrollable necessity which no mortal can fath- 
om. If I must find a reason for this decree of God that a soul should 
perish, I prefer to find it in the persistent choice of the free agent in 
his sin, than in the absolute choice ‘of God ‘for the glory of his sover 
eign power over his creatures.’ ”’ 


In the same journal Dr. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, has proposed two 
amendments, the first being that in the article which reads: “Elect 
infants dying in infancy are regenerated,” etc., the word “elect” be 
omitted. Dr. John De Witt replies that this would make the Con- 
fession more intolerant, because the present form allows one to be- 
lieve either that all dying in infancy are elect and saved, or that some 
are non-elect and lost; while the proposed change would allow but one 
view to be held. What harm could possibly come, we wonder, from 
holding the one view that all infants are saved? What Christian end 
is gained, or what Christian feeling gratified by the privilege of be- 
lieving that any infants are damned ? 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs, in aseries of articles in The Independent, 
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shows that the American Presbyterian Church has taken several meth- 
ods of relief from the Westminster Standards in the past two hun- 
dred years ; that further relief is necessary ; but that it cannot come 
through revision ; at least that it cannot so come at present. On this 
point he says : 


“(a) In my opinion the American Presbyterian Church cannot 
construct new doctrinal standards at the present time. There are 
many differences of opinion that can hardly be harmonized in general 
statements. The only way in which a new Confession could be com- 
posed would be either by a majority vote with a protesting minority or 
by consent to exclude from the Confession all moot questions and make 
a very short and simple creed. It is possible thatthe American Pres- 
byterian Church may come to this result after some years. But at 
present the several parties are not prepared to make the concessions. 

“(b) We are passing through a transition period in Theology, and 
no one can tell what will be the doctrines of the next century. It is 
probable that a period of great theological conflict is upon us. The 
battle will result in new definitions of the Faith; and a new Creed 
will spring forth from the victories of divine truth. No good creed 
was ever made in cold blood. 

“(c) If the Presbyterian Church is to construct a new creed to 
harmonize all its parties, why should it enter upon this work alone ? 
We have to consider the possibilities of a Federal Union or Confed- 
eration of all the Reformed Churches. Would it not be wiser and 
safer to leave the new creed for such a Federal Union? Moreover, 
the spirit of unity is abroad, and there are possibilities of a reunion of 
some kind in which all Protestant bodies will share. The irenic 
movement is advancing more rapidly than the polemic, and will prob- 
ably envelop it and absorb it. Such a united Protestantism will need 
a new creed to express the common faith. It is probable that new 
doctrinal standards in the Presbyterian Church would hinder rather 
than forward the advance toward Reunion.” 


Immediate relief, which at best, as he concedes, will be only tem- 
porary relief, but will aid in preparing for something better 
in the way of creed, will be obtained by the historic interpretation of 
the Westminster Standards, the historic interpretation of the terms 
of subscription, and toleration of differences on the part of Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and the General Assembly. 

Meanwhile we watch the progress of events, assured that whatever 
may be the results of the present discussion,—the success or the de- 
feat of the effort for revision—the Calvinism which embodied its 
tenets in the Westminster Confession is among the things of the past 
and cannot be tolerated in the present. 
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Religious World, 

—According to the Catholic Review, the Catholic Church in the 
United States has 13 archbishops, 71 bishops, 7,976 priests, 1,411 
seminaries, 7,424 churches, 3,133 chapels and stations, 27 seminaries, 
97 colleges, 546 academies, 3,024 parochial schools, 585,965 pupils 
in parochial schools, 519 charitable institutions, and a Catholic popu- 
lation of 7,855,294. Hoffman’s Catholic Directory for 1889, gives 
somewhat different statistics, namely: Priests, 8,118, of whom 6,110 
are secular ; churches, 7,353 ; chapels, 1,480 ; stations,2,770. There 
are 119 orphan asylums, with more than 21,358 inmates ; 32 theo- 
logical seminaries, with 1,570 candidates for the priesthood ; 124 col- 
leges, 549 academies, and 2,799 parochial schools, with an attendance 
of 597,194 pupils, several dioceses not reporting. The estimated 
Catholic population is given as 8,159,676. New York diocese heads 
the list with 800,000 ; Boston has 475,200 ; Chicago, 450,000 ; Phil- 
adelphia, 400,000; New Orleans, 300,000; St. Louis, 280,000 ; 
Brooklyn, 30,000 ; St. Paul, 225,000 ; Baltimore, 220,000. 


—The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the M. E. Church, North, shows a total of 5,499 
organizations, with a membership of 127,178. The receipts for 1888 
were $206,308.69, and the appropriations for 1889 $230,401. The 
twenty-two missionary societies in the United States managed by 
women of all Protestant churches, and whose support comes from 
women, employ 751 missionaries, last year contributed $1,038,233, 
and since their organization have contributed $10,335,124. The 
forces of Great Britain, Continental Europe and the United States 
have an annual income of $9,396,996 ; man and equip 9,550 stations ; 
support 5,431 missionaries; have the assistance of 32,015 native 
helpers, and mission churches that number 588,974 communicants 
and 1,875,655 adherents. 


—The Missionary Review makes the following statement: In 
Japan there are 231 women at work for Christ: 128 are wives, 103 
are single. There are 128 male married missionaries and 20 single ; 
some 21 voluntary workers, also women, making in all 400 Christian 
laborers, of whom about three-fifths are women, and these 240 Chris- 
tian women represent the increase in that land in a single generation. 
When the writer went there only one Christian woman was at work 
She went with Dr. Brown, but removed to China, where she died. 
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These women are distributed as follows: The Northern Presby- 
terians have 34, of whom 13 are married, 21 single ; the Reformed 
Presbyterians 14, of whom 10 are married and 4 single ; the Woman’s 
Union Mission has 5, all single ; the Southern Presbyterian German 
Reformed has 9, the United Presbyterian 3, and the A. B. C. F. M. 
has 45, of whom 24 are married and 21 single; the Methodists have 
63, of whom 37 are married, 26 single; the Episcopalians 28, of 
whom 19 are married, 9 single ; and the Baptists 22, of whom 12 are 
married and 10 single. 

The school-work, mainly controlled by women, has 29 boarding- 
schools, with 2,707 pupils, and 2,895 pupils more in day schools, mak- 
in all 5,502 under lady teachers. There are 247 Sunday-schools, with 
3,000 pupils. The higher schools, like the Ferris and Woman’s 
Union Mission and Methodist seminaries, all work toward a high 
grade of scholarship. ; 

In the Ferris Seminary no language but English is allowed. Of 
course the religious character of all these schools is high. ‘Then there 
are four or five advanced schools for women, training them as Bible 
readers, etc. There is one woman alone, who has for 10 years been 
laboring there continuously who stands for efficiency higher than any 
other laborer, whether man or woman. 


—A recent issue of the Htudes Religieuses contains some interesting 
statistics of the number and distribution of the Jesuit missionaries 
abroad at the commencement of the present year. The numbers are 
those of the various orders of the priesthood ; priests, coadjutors, and 
“‘ scolastiques,”’ but in every case the number of priests is more than 
twice that of the other two orders put together. In the Balkan 
Peninsula there are 45 Jesuit missionaries ; in Africa, and especially 
Egypt, Madagascar, and the Zambesi region, 223; in Asia, especially 
Armenia, Syria, certain parts of India, and parts of China, 699. 
In China alone the number is 195, all of French nationality. In 
Oceania, including the Phillippines, the Malay Archipelago, Australia, 
and New Zealand, the number is 270; in America, including certain 
specified States of the Union, portions of Canada, British Hondu- 
ras, Brazil, and Peru, 1,130; the total number of Jesuits scattered 
over the globe in purely missionary work being 2,377. These are of 
various nationalities, but the vast majority are French. In the distri- 
bution great attention is paid to nationality ; thus in Illyri, Dalmatia, 
and Madras, they are all Venetians; in Constantinople and Syria, 
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Sicillians ; in Africa, Asia Minor, and China, French; while no 
French Jesuits are to be found in any part of the American conti- 
nent. In the Bombay and Bengal Presidencies they are Germans 
and Belgians respectively ; in the Philippines, Spanish ; in the Malay 
Archipelago, Dutch ; in Eastern Australia and New Zealand, Irish ; 
in the United States Germans, Neapolitans, and Piedmontese are 
found working in specified and distinct districts; those laboring 
among the Indians of Canada are Canadians; in the British West 
India Colonies they are English ; in Central America, Spaniards ; in 
South America, Italians, Spaniards, and Germans; the Italians and 
Germans having all Brazil to themselves, doubtless because of the 
enormous Italian and German immigration to Brazil. It will be 
understood that the spheres of labor of the different orders, Jesuits, 
Lazarists, Franciscans, etc,, are carefully laid down at Rome, no two 
orders, as a rule, working in the same religion; these spheres once 
fixed, the distribution within them is left to the head of the particular 
order, whatever it might be. In an illimitable field like China all the 
orders are represented ; but the districts of each are specified, and 
were re-arranged about eighteen months ago. The Jesuits have 
Kiangsu province and the southeastern part of Chili, the metropolitan 
province; they have 145 fathers in the former and 50 in the latter. 
In Africa, again they touch only on the east coast at certain points, 
and are represented in no other part of the continent; in India they 
have nothing to do with Madras, Ceylon, Central India, or the North- 
west Provinces, and their work in the United States is exceedingly 
circumscribed. In such places as Japan, the Malay Peninsula, 
Siberia, Indo-China (Burmah, Tonquin, Siam, Annam), they are not 
found at all. The great centers of Jesuit missionary activity on the 
surface of the globe are the Zambesi, Syria (where there are 142 
French Jesuits), the Philippine Archipelago, the Central States of the 
Union (here they are all German Jesuits), Central America and 
Cuba, Ecuador and Peru, Chili and Paraguay. 


—No better or more striking confirmation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
boast, as recorded in the Book of Daniel, 


“ At the end of twelve months he was walking in the royal palace 
of Babylon. The king spake and said, ‘Is not this great Babylon, 
which I have built for the royal dwelling place, by the might of my 
power and for the glory of my majesty?’”’ 


in respect to setting forth the characteristic spirit and habit of the 
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man, could be invented than his own words, recorded upon his own 
cylinders; which have come down to us. From one of these, newly 
translated by Rev. C. J. Ball, in the April Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archzology, the following passages may be taken for com- 
parison : 


“* Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 


When Merodach, the great lord, had faithfully called me, and 
The country to order aright, the people to shepherd, 

To complete the towns, to renew the temples, 

Had mightily charged me; 

-I to Merodach my lord was reverently obedient— 


, e™ . 


Emah the house of Nin-mah within Kadimmerra, 
Egissapakalamasima the house of Nebo of Shachariru, 
Ekisnugai the house of Sin, 

Eharsagella the house of Ninkerraka, 

Enhamhe the house of Rimmon within Kumari, 
Esakudkaloma the house of Shamash, 

Ekikukus the house of Nineanna in the region of the wall. 
In Babylon anew I built, and 

Reared their heads. 

‘Lhe great gods that dwell within them 

I settled within them. 

As for Babylon, the town of the great lord Merodach, 
The city of his glories, 

Imgurbel and Nimittibel, 


Its great walls I finished. 

On the thresholds of its great gates 

veer bulls of bronze, and huge serpents mighty, 

I built and set up. And 

What no former king had done, 

The walls of its moat in bitumen and burnt brick, 

With = twain of them which the father that begot (me) had thrown around 
the city,— 

I the huge walls, the third of them, 

The first, the second, 

In bitumen and burnt brick built, and 

With the walls my father had constructed I joined them and 

The foundation of it in the bosom of the broad earth I laid, and 

The top thereof like the mountains I raised on high. 

A wall of burnt brick at the ford of the sunset 

The rampart of Babylon I threw around. 


What no former king had done, 

At four thousand cubits’ distance, that the sides of the city 
From afar might not be approached, 

A huge wall at the ford of the sunrising 

I threw around Babylon. 

Its moat I dug and the bottom of the water I reached ; 

Its bank with bitumen and burnt brick I made, and 

With the scarps my father had constructed I joined it, and 
A huge wall in bitumen and burnt brick 

On the deck of it like the mountains I built. 


. , e , 


The restorations of Esagilla and Ezida, 

The renovation of Babylon and Borzippa, 
Which above what was before I beautified and 
Made into capitals } 
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The restoring the temples of the great gods 

(What the kings my fathers had Som I oxeniled 3) 
All my costly works. 

On tables of stone I wrote, and 

Laid them up for hereafter. 

All my works 

Which on tables of stone I wrote, 

May the wise contemplate, and 

The — of the gods 7 he consider ! 


catch: Lad supreme ! 
The work of soya 

Joyfully behold shea: and 

Let favors for me be brought to pass by thy lip ! 

A life of distant days, plenty of children, 

Health of body and joy of heart, 

For a boon bestow thou ! 

Before Shamash and Merodach bring favor on my works, 
Command good fortune for me!”’ 


—We take the following from a recent issue of The Independent : 
The two large July gatherings held in London, England, by the 
Victoria Institute are considered to have been of much importance. 
At this meeting, Professor Sayce’s account of his examination of the 
library brought by Amenophis IIT from Assyria to Egypt, thirty-four 
centurics ago, was given. M. Naville, the discoverer of Succoth- 
Pithom, Bubastis, and other places of great historical importance in 
Egypt, characterized the discovery described by Professor Sayce as 
one of the most important, and perhaps really the most importani, oi 
this century. At the second meeting, the members assembled to wel- 
come M. Naville on his arrival in England after his discovery of the 
site of Bubastis, and his exploration thereof. M. Naville himself 
described his own discoveries at Bubastis for the first time in Eng- 
land—his last visit to England having been previous to those discov- 
eries. M. Naville commenced by quoting the propeecy of Ezekiel 
against Egypt, because it contained the names of the leading buried 
cities, the recovery of the records of which he is so desirous to obtain ; 
and here we may be permitted to digress for a moment to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the authoress of the last published work in regard 
to the East declares that this prophecy had not been fulfilled accord- 
ing to the prophet’s words. Strange that the greatest and most suc- 
cessful Egyptian explorer of modern times should go to this very 
prophecy for light to enable him to find that which others had failed 
to discover! Taking the last city named, he described how he found 
Pibeseth-Bubastis ; how each day’s excavating work brought him new 
relics, new inscriptions ; how he found Rameses II, in the 19 dynasty, 
had, as usual, blotted out the names of previous Pharaohs, and put 
his own name on everything, even on the statue of a Pharaoh of the 
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4th dynasty; and how, by careful comparison, aided by the fact that 
Rameses IT had not been quite thorough in his appropriations, he had 
discovered which Pharaoh of the 4th dynasty the statue represented. 
He came to the conclusion that Bubastis was founded at least as early 
as in the reign of Cheops, between whom and Pepi, of whose influ- 
ence there were traces, 500 years intervened, 800 years after there 
was a transformation of the city in the 12th dynasty; in the 14th 
dynasty there was the invasion of the Hyksos or Shepherds, who, 
from the statues of great beauty found, and from other evidences, 
must have been a highly cultivated people, who, he considered, must 
have come from Mesopotamia. Dr. Virchow considered that their 
monuments represented Turanians, and Professor Flower considered 
them to represent people of a Turanian or Mongoloid type, but that 
did not mean that the population itself was Turanian. Their worship 


and language was of a Semitic type, but the statues of their kings 
showed that they were not Semites. M. Naville added: 


“ It was then what it is still now; and I believe that the conquest 
of Egypt by the Hyksos is not unlike what would happen at the pres- 
ent day if the population of Mesopotamia overran the valley of the 
Nile: you would have masses, in great majority of Semitic race, 
speaking a Semitic language, liaving a Semitic religion, and being 
under the command of Turks, who are not Semites but Turanians.” 


M. Naville, having referred to the head of a Hyksos king, which 
he had sent to the British Museum, added that he had found two 
statues of Apepi, the Pharaoh of Joseph, and inscriptions in regard 
to the Pharoh of the Exodus, and many others of high interest. M. 
- Naville, in concluding, said : 


“‘T cannot dwell at great length here on the events of the Exodus, 
yet I should like to mention that the successive discoveries made in 
the Delta have had the result of making the sacred narrative more 
comprehensible in many points, and in one especially in showing that 
the distances were much shorter than was generally thought. I con- 
sider, for instance, it important to have established that Bubastis was 
a very large city, and a favorite resort of the king and his family. It 
is quite possible that, at the time when the events preceding the Exo- 
dus took place, the king was at Bubastis, not at Tanis, as we gener- 
ally believed.” 


—The Independent for August 1 publishes an estimate of the con- 


dition of the Churches of all denominations in the United States at 
the present time, chiefly compiled from Official sources. The follow- 
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ing are the aggregate footings: Churches, 142,767; ministers, 98- 
322 ; communicants, 20,667,318 ; being a net gain over last year of 
3,842 churches; 3,865 ministers; 876,995 communicants. The 
entire Roman Catholic population, 7,755,294 (an increase over last 
year of 655,294), is counted as communicants. Next in number is 
the aggregate membership of the fifteen branches of the Methodist 
Church, 4,623,881; then the aggregate of the 13 branches of the 
Baptist Church, 4,078,589 ; then the nine branches of the Presby- 
terians, 1,180,113. The smallest membership in the new Jerusalem 
(Swedenborgian) Church, 6,000. 

The same paper quotes The Evening Post as showing that the 
increase the past year in the endowments of forty-two Colleges in the 
United States is $3,675,000. It adds: “The same paper has 
another table showing that 75 institutions have added during the 
year to their libraries over 100,000 volumes. The total number of 
volumes in the libraries of 131 institutions is 3,307,000. Harvard 
holds the lead with 355,000 volumes ; Yale comes next with 200,000 ; 
Princeton is third with 136,000; Cornell, fourth, with 105,000. and 
Columbia, fifth, with 92,000.” 


—At the dedication of the Library Building of Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, Atlanta, Ga,, which is doing so much for the col 
ored race under the presidency of Dr, Thirkield, Governor Gordon 
made a notable speech. He was amazed at the range of subjects 
treated by the graduating class, and surprised at the grace, ease of 
manner and dignity of bearing that characterized the speakers of a 
race so recently escaped from bondage. They had shown real power 
in logic and eloquence, and he was grateful for “such large equip- 
ments to be such mighty powers, opening such heavy batteries against 
all forms of evil, and leading man to a better plane of life and a 
holier and loftier destiny after this world.” The following lines were 
writren for the occasion by John G. Whittier. They should be 
engraved upon the building as the perpetual motto of the institution : 

‘** Light, Freedom, Truth, be ever these thine own ; 


Light to see Truth, Freedom to make it known: 
Our Work God’s work, our Wlls His Will alone.”’ 


—Dr. Edward B. Tylor, says, in the London Academy: “In the 
Assyrian sculptures few figures are looked on with more wondering 
curiosity than the forms of certain gods or genii, human as to the 
body, but four-winged, some man-headed and some eagle-headed. 
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Carrying in the left hand a basket or bucket, and in the right hand 
an object more or less like a fir-cone, these huge beings stride towards 
what is recognized as a highly conventional rendering of a palm tree. 
The act represented has, so far as I know, not been explained ; and it 
is only within the last few days that, in the course of preparing these 
scenes for a different purpose, I have been led to its meaning by evi- 
dence which has satisfied several experts to whom I have shown it. 

“The object resembling a fir-cone is the inflorescence of the male 
date-palm, as it appears when freed from its sheath ready to have its 
pollen dusted over the female flowers. This artificial fertilization, 
indispensable to the production of a crop of edible dates, is the 
operation which the winged deity is seen sometimes about to perform, 
sometimes actually performing ; and he carries a fresh supply of flow- 
ers in his basket. When it is considered how in such regions as 
Assyria, from remote antiquity, the prosperity, and. often the very 
existence of the population has depended on the date crop, and, 
therefore, on this practice of fertilization, it is seen that the promi- 
nence given to it in the religion and art of the country is not more 
than its due. 

“T am now, with the invaluable aid of Prof. Sayce, collecting and 
arranging the mass of pictorial evidence bearing on this subject, and 
other points of Oriental doctrine arising out of it; but as this will 
take some months to do, I ask you to insert this note.” 


—A fact of significance in India is the appointment of two native 
Christians in Travancore as magistrates by the Maharajah. _ Formerly 
magistrates had religious as well as secular duties, and conservative 
Hindus raised an outery against the innovation. A protest was 
signed and sent to the Maharajah, stating that unless the Christians 
were dismissed the petitioners, who were of the high castes, would not 
pull the car at the coming car-festival in Padmarabapuram. A 
serious revolt was threatened, but the native sovereign held his ground 
and quelled the riotous spirit, and the car was pulled as usual. 


—The Japan Mail of Yokohama, in a series of articles on the 
rising generation in Japan, says that the young reformers agree that 
there must be a new moral system for Japan, and that it must har- 
monize with the spirit and aim of modern civilization; bnt they are 
divided on the question whether it shall be the Christian system of 
morality or that which is based on science and philosophy. The Mail 
goes on to say: ‘That in recent years a wonderful change has taken 
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place in our attitude toward Christianity is now a well-known fact, 
and need not be dwelt upon here. Only, however, within the last two 
or three years, or, in other words, since the awakening of the rising 
generation, has the new creed become a vital element of the nation’s 
civilized life. Its influence is now felt through the rising generation, 
not only by reason of the fast increasing number of young converts, 
but also, and perhaps to a greater extent, by means of the creation of 
a powerful literature thoroughly imbued with Christian spirit.” 


—The Religious tendency of the mind of Abraham Lincoln is thus 
alluded to by Mr. Hay in a recent number of The Century: “He 
was a man of profound and intense religious feeling. We have no 
purpose of attempting to formulate his creed; we question if he him- 
self ever did so. There have been swift witnesses who, judging from 
expressions uttered in his callow youth, have called him an atheist, 
and others who, with the most laudable intentions, have remembered 
improbable conversations which they bring forward to prove at once 
his orthodoxy and their own intimacy with him. But leaving aside 
these apocryphal evidences, we have only to look at his authentic pub- 
lic and private utterances to see how deep and strong in all the latter 
part of his life was the current of his religious thought and emotion. 
He continually invited and appreciated, at their highest value, the 
prayers of good people. The pressure of the tremendous problems 
by which he was surrounded; the awful moral significance of the con- 
flict in which he was the chief combatant; the overwhelming sense of 
personal responsibility, which never left him for an hour—all contri- 
buted to produce, in a temperament naturally serious and predisposed 
to a spiritual view of life and conduct, a sense of reverent acceptance 
of the guidance of a Superior power. 

“From that morning when, standing amid the falling snow-flakes 
on the railway car at Springfield, he asked the prayers of his neigh- 
bors in those touching phrases whose echo rose that night in invoca- 
tions from thousands of family altars, to that memorable hour when 
on the steps of the Capitol he humbled himself before his Creator in 
the sublime words of the second inaugural, there is not an expression 
known to have come from his lips or his pen but that proves that he 
held himself answerable in every act of his career to a more august 
tribunal than any on earth. The fact that he was not a communicant 
of any church, and that he was singularly reserved in regard to his 
personal religious life, gives only the greater force to those striking 
proofs of his profound reverence and faith.” 
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—And in the same Article, there is also given a paper which Mr. 
Lincoln wrote in September, 1862, while his mind was burdened with 
the weightiest question of his life, the weightiest with which this cen- 
tury has had to grapple. Wearied with all the considerations of law 
and of expediency with which he had been struggling for two years, 
he retired within himself and tried to bring some order into his 
thoughts by rising above the wrangling of men and of parties, and 
pondering the relations of human government to the Divine. In this 
frame of mind, absolutely detached from any earthly considerations, 
he wrote this meditation. It has never been published. It was not 
written to be seen of men. It was penned in the awful sincerity of a 
perfectly honest soul trying to bring itself into loser communion with 
its Maker: “The will of God prevails. In great contests, each 
party claims to act in accordance with the will of God. Both may 
be and one must be wrong. God cannot be for and against the same 
thing at the same time. In the present civil war, it is quite possible 
that God’s purpose is something different from the purpose of either 
party; and yet the human instrumentalities, working just as they do, 
are of the best adaptation to effect his purpose. I am almost ready 
to say that this is probably true ; that God wills this contest, and wills 
that it shall not end yet. By his mere great power on the minds of 
the now contestants, he could have either saved or destroyed the Union 
without a human contest. Yet the contest begun. And, having 
begun, he could give the final victory to either side any day. Yet the 
contest proceeds.” 

—The sixty-eighth annual report of the New York Mercantile 
Library Association shows that the number of volumes circulated dur- 
ing the year was 158,683—an increase of 7,569 over the previous 
year, and the largest since 1878. The average daily circulation was 
520 volumes. The number of volumes added to the library was 
7,315. “ Robert Elsmere ” was the most popular book of the year, 
the demand for it necessitating the purchase of 140 copies. The oth- 
ers next in order were “John Ward, Preacher,” 62 copies; Bryce’s 
“The American Commonwealth,” 35 copies, and Motley’s “Corres- 


pondence,” 26 copies. 





Contemporary Literature. 


™ The story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by George S. Merriam. Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. Crown, 8vo, pp. x, 666. 
2.00. 


William and Lucy Smith have a permanent place in English litera- 
ture. The former as a Critic, Essayist and Novelist, and the latter 
as a Poet and a Translator. Mr. Merriam, in the volume before us, 
tells at length the story of their lives. Mr. Smith broke away in 
early life, from what is called authoritative religion, and seems never 
to have found anything to take its place. He stood in a critical atti- 
tude towards institutions, and indeed, towards everything rooted in 
the past, and was constantly asking, ‘“ What is the past good for?” 
In his most remarkable book, “ Thorndale ; or The Conflict of Opin- 
ions,” he gives, in the leading character, a portrait of himself, and 
presents his peculiar views of religion. Like Emerson, he seems 
to have been born for solitude, and his work was largely introspec- 
tive. The outcome of his thinking, as manifest in his writings is 
thus admirably summed up by Mr. Merriam : 

‘“‘ A firm conviction and a deep, grave happiness pervade the pages 
of ‘ Gravenhurst.’ Here, as in ‘ Thorndale,’ the two predominating 
ideas are: first, that the solution of our difficulties lies in looking at 
the whole — in seeing the individual in his relation to others and to 
the sum of being, and in viewing the past, present and future as com- 
pleting and interpreting each other ; and, secondly, that there is ree- 
ognizable a progress of humanity. In ‘Thorndale’ it is the hope of 
a great future for the race and the individual that chiefly reassures 
and inspires. But ‘Gravenhurst,’ while confirming this hope yet 
dwells on the good of this present existence with a heartiness and 
satisfaction not felt in ‘Thorndale.’ It is a sober and temperate joy, 
but over all the landscape, near and far, lie sweet and sunny hues. 
‘Gravenhurst’ is not only a happier book than ‘Thorndale,’ but 
closer to actual existence. Its author is a wiser man, He has made 
personal acquaintance with a vast province with which before he had 
little more than hearsay acquaintance.” 

in mature life he married Lucy Caroline Cumming, and together 
they made a home almost ideal and perfect, in which each was all the 
world to the other and to which death brought the only sorrow. Mr. 
Merriam has added to the Memoir written by the wife, many extracts 
from her private letters and reflections, which give us a large view of 
their career, and reveal the depth, intensity and purity of their mutual 
love. The story of their lives is well worth reading, as it furnishes 
food for profitable thought. 

In “ Gravenhurst,” we find the following reflections. 

“There are two theories abroad on the nature of divine punish- 
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ments. If the divine punishments ( whether judicial, or consisting 
of penalties brought out by the operation of the laws already estab- 
lished ) have for their end the guidance of men, and of societies of 
men, here or hereafter, then thése divine punishments are but means 
to carry on the progressive development of the human species. The 
whole scheme is still in harmony in all its parts. . . . . If, ac- 
cording to another theory, God punishes sin simply because it is sin 
—simply from a supposed repugnance or hostility to moral evil, 
without any regard to the results of punishment —then I admit that 
it is impossible to reconcile such notions of God’s justice with the fact 
that God is the Creator of the world. . . . Perhaps in the gen- 
eral mind there is some confused notion of retributive justice, which 
would be found difficult to reconcile with the faith equally general 
that God made all mankind, and the whole of our humanity. But 
the theory that God, from the necessity of his nature, must punish 
sin as sin, without regard to the beneficent result of the punishment 
itself, is one which would be only formally set forth by a peculiar 
class of theologians. It matters not, however, whether that class of 
theologians be large or small: it is a theory wholly irreconcilable 
with the belief in one supreme, creative, and beneficent Intelligence.” 
pp- 289, 290. Another evidence this, of what Dr. Edward Beecher 
has well called the ‘“ Great Moral Conflict,” between men’s ideas of 
justice and the horrid conclusions of the old theology. 


Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature ‘and Exegesis, containing Papers 
and Notes for June and December, 1888. Published for the Society by the Sec- 
retary, H. G. Mitchell, 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Annual Subscription, 
$3.00. 8vo. pp. 174. 


This Journal contains besides the proceedings of the Society and 
list of its officers, members and subscribers, five valuable Papers ‘dn 
Exegetical themes and sixteen notes explanatory of Old and New 
Testament words or phrases. ‘The first is an interesting description 
of “ A Syriac Apostolos Manuscript in the Library of the A. B. C. 
F. M. at Boston,” obtained from a Nestorian Cathedral Church at 
Jan-el-Ava”’ inthe province of Urmi in Persia, in 1831. It is a 
book of Lessons from the Apostle Paul, including Hebrews ( since 
the Syrians attribute the authorship of that Epistle to him,) such as 
is used in the Nestorian ritual at the Celebration of the Communion. 
The MS. is dated A. D. 1216. The article is instructive in giving 
us information as to the manner in which the Nestorians designated 
the Sabbaths of the Ecclesisatical year, and how the reading of the 
Pauline epistles was apportioned to each Sabbath. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher contributes a paper on “ The Historical 
Situation in Joel and Obadiah ;” Prof. D. R. Goodwin gives valuable 
notes on 1 Cor. XV, 51, and 52; Prof. J. P. Peters, on the use of 
Clay Writing Tablets by the Hebrews, and on the Date of the first 
chapter of Leviticus. ‘The remaining papers are on themes of in- 
terest to critical students of Old and New Testament Hebrew and 
Greek. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XXVI. 32 
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Papers of the American Society of Church History. Volume I. Report and 
Papers of the First Annual Meeting, held in the City of Washington, Dee, 28, 
1888, Edited by Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M. A., Secretary. New York 
and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 8vo. pp. xxx., 271. 


This volume contains eight Papers of varying length, the longest 
being on “ The Progress of Religious Freedom as shown in the His- 
tory of Toleration Acts.” By Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D. 
This paper, with its Appendix, covers 126 pages, and is divided into 
six chapters. The first is a brief but clear and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the difference between toleration and liberty. The second 
describes the Toleration Edict of Constantine ; the third deals with 
Medizval intolerance, the Papal theory and toleration in modern 
Italy ; the fourth considers toleration in Germany ; the fifth tolera- 
tion in France ; the sixth, toleration in England; and the seventh 
Freedom in the United States. Of the latter he says; ‘The 
American system is a free Church in a free State. This is the 
American solution of a problem of ages. It is not the final, but so 
far the best; and for America under existing circumstances, the 
only possible solution.” And he adds—and as the testimony of one born 
in another land and familiar with the religious status of other coun- 
tries, his testimony is valuable : 

“Tf the religion of a people may be judged by the number of 
churches, chapels and Sunday schools, of literary and theological in- 
stitutions, of religious books and periodicals, of liberal gifts for for- 
eign and home missions, of charitable institutions and societies ; if it 
may be judged by the observance of Sunday, the attendance on di- 
vine worship, the respect paid to the clergy, and its influence upon 
society, then the American nation need not be afraid of a compar- 
ison with any of the older and most Christian nations of Europe. 
And this is owing in no small measure to the freedom of religion and 
the voluntary principle.” [pp. 83, 84. ] 

The valuable documents in the Appendix begin with the Tolera- 
tion Edict of Constantine the Great, A. D. 313, and ‘close with the 
Provisions of the Constitution of the United States securing Reli- 
gious Liberty, and the Virginia Ordinance of 1787. 

A paper by Henry Charles Lea, LL. D., of Philadelphia, on In- 
dulgences in Spain, is timely and throws much light on some phases 
of the Roman Catholic question now so generally agitating the coun- 
try. Itisa reliable statement, from documents of undoubted his- 
toric accuracy. The text of the Indulgences liberating souls from 
Purgatory is given; and concessions of Pope Paul II., and other 
Church dignitaries that the purchasers of indulgences were ren- 
dered more reckless and inclined to sin, answer many Catholic 
boasts, showing that whatever the Church claim in regard to its dog- 
mas of Indulgence may be, its practice was demoralizing and alarm- 
ing. A recent commentator on the Bula de la Santa Cruzada, is 
quoted as saying “ that he who pays three reals for it can be ab- 
solved by virtue of it, even though he sinned in confidence of ob- 
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taining the indulgence, and would not have sinned without the expec- 
tation of being absolved by virtue of it.” The variety and price of 
the various indulgences sold at the present time, with the income de- 
rived therefrom, is given; and the complaints and regrets of the 
Church that so few of the faithful avail themselves of their privi- 
leges,‘are cited. The Paper is valuable. 

The topics of the other Papers are: Melancthon’s “ Synergism ;”’ 
Some Notes on Syncretism in the Christian Theology of the Second 
and Third Centuries ; The Influence of the Golden Legend on Pre- 
Reformation Culture History ; Notes on the New Testament Canon 
of Eusebius. A Note on the Need of a Complete Missionary His- 
tory in English. 


The Beginnings of New England or the Puritan Theocracy in Relation to Civil 
and Religious Liberty. By John Fiske. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 1889. Crown 8 vo. pp. xvii., 296. $2.00. 


This volume contains the substance of a course of lectures given 
by the Author at the Washington University in St. Louis, and re- 
peated in many other places. Its six chapters are entitled: The 
Roman Idea and the English Idea; The Puritan Exodus; The 
Planting of New England ; The New England Confederacy; King 
Philip’s War, and The Tyranny of Andros. The great abilities of 
the author as a student of History and a terse and eloquent writer 
are manifest on every page. The first chapter, preparatory to, and 
as a key to the principles underlying the marvellous history of the 
settlers of New England, is a wonderful portrayal of the peculiari- 
ties of ancient and modern civilization, and a keen and complete 
analysis and exposition of the place and influence of the distinguish- 
ing differences of ancient modes of national thought and ambition. 
The Oriental method of nation-making: conquest without incorpo- 
ration ; and the Roman method, conquest with incorporation, but 
without representation, are shown to be such as would render the 
Planting of New England on its underlying principles, an impossi- 
bility ; but the English method: incorporation with representation, 
—a method of slow growth, but enduring when once rooted, — not 
only made possible the special features of the colonization of New 
England, but contained the germs of the great Republic of the 
United States, So far as individual influence was operative, the 
honorable title of the founder of American Democracy, is given to 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, first minister of the Church at Hartford. Mr. 
Fiske says : 

“The government of the United States to-day is in lineal de- 
scent more nearly related to that of Connecticut than to any of the 
other thirteen colonies. ‘The most noteworthy feature of the Con- 
necticut republic was that it was a federation of independent towns, 
and that all the attributes of sovereignty not expressly granted to 
the General Court remained, as of original right, in the towns. 
Moreover, while the governor and council were chosen by a majority 
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vote of the whole people, and by a suffrage that was almost univer- 
sal, there was for each township an equality of representation in the 
assembly. This little federal republic was allowed to develop 
peacefully and normally; its constitution was not wrenched out of 


shape like that of Massachusetts at the end of the seventeenth century. 
It silently grew till it became the strongest political structure on the 


continent, as was illustrated in the remarkable military energy and 


unshaken financial credit of Connecticut during the Revolutionary 


War; and in the chief crisis of the Federal Convention of 1787, 
Connecticut, with her compromise which secured equal state repre- 
sentation in one branch of the national government and popular rep- 


resentation in the other, played the controlling part.” pp. 127, 128. 
On the points where difference and discussion have been frequent 


and at times bitter, Mr. Fiske’s treatment is generous, just and 
Catholic. ‘The Pilgrims of Plymouth are clearly differenced from 
the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay ; and “the comparatively toler- 
ant behavior of the Plymouth colonists,” whereby they were con- 
trasted with the settlers of Massachusetts, was in some measure due 
to the abiding influence of the teachings of Rev. John Robinson, 
who “ was a man of great learning and rare sweetness of temper, 
and was moreover distinguished for a broad and tolerant habit of 
mind too seidom found among the Puritans of that day.” New 
light is let in upon the Antinomian, Merry Mount, Quaker, Gorton 
and Mrs. Hutchinson episodes ; and great fairness characterizes what 
Mr. Fiske has to say of the troubles which came from these sources. 
What he says of Mrs. Hutchinson discloses the spirit of his treat- 
ment of all: 


“A very bright and capable lady, if, perhaps, somewhat impulsive 
and indiscreet. ‘She has brought over with her,’ says Winthrop, 


‘two dangerous errors ; first, that the person of the Holy Ghost 


dwells in a justified person; second, that no sanctification can help 
to evidence to us our justification.’ Into the merits of such abstruse 
doctrines it is not necessary for the historian to enter. One can 
scarcely suppress a smile as one reflects how early in the history of 
Boston some of its characteristic social features were developed. It 
is curious to read of lectures there in 1636, lectures by a lady, and 
transcendental lectures withal! . . . The sensible Winthrop mar- 
veled at hearing men distinguished ‘by being under a covenant of 
grace or a covenant of works,’ and he ventured to doubt whether 
any man could really tell what the difference was. <A peculiar bit- 
terness was given to the affair from the fact that she professed to be 
endowed with the spirit of prophecy, and taught her partisans that 
it was their duty to follow the biddings of a supernatural light ; and 
there was nothing which the orthodox Puritan so steadfastly ab- 
horred as the anarchical pretense of living by the aid of a supernat- 
ural light.” pp. 117, 118. 

‘ When,” he adds: “things came to such a pass that the forces 
of the colony were mustered for an Indian campaign and the men 
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of Boston were ready to shirk the service because they suspected 


their chaplain to be under a covenant of works, it was naturally 
thought to be high time to put Mrs. Hutchinson down. . . . It 
was, doubtless, an act of persecution, yet of all such acts which stain 
the history of Massachusetts in the seventeenth century, it is just 


the one for which the plea of political necessity may really be to some 
extent accepted.” pp. 118, 119. 


While it was not the intention of the Puritans to found a colony for 
the purpose of promoting what we call ‘“ religious liberty,’ but to 
construct “a theocratic state which should be to Christians, under 


the New Testament dispensation, all that the theocracy of Moses 


and Joshua and Samuel had been to the Jews in Old Testament 
days,” it is nevertheless true that great diversities of opinion pre- 
vailed and were tolerated. As Mr. Fiske well says: 

“In the conviction that religious opinion must be consonant with 
reason, and that religious truth must be brought home to each indi- 
vidual by rational argument, we may find one of the chief causes of 
that peculiarly conservative yet flexible intelligence which has en- 
abled the Puritan countries to take the lead in the civilized world of 
to-day. Free discussion of theological questions, when conducted 
with earnestness and reverence, and within certain generally ac- 
knowledged limits was never discountenanced in New England. On 
the contrary, there has never been a society in the world in which 
theological problems have been so seriously and persistently dis- 
weussed as in New England in the colonial period. The long ser- 
“mons of the clergy were usually learned and elaborate a1 ante of 
doctrinal points, bristling with quotations from the Bible, or from 
famous books of controversial divinity, and in the long winter even- 
ings the questions thus raised afforded the occasion for lively debate 
in every household. The clergy were, as a rule, men of learning, 
able to ie both Old and New Testament in the original languages, 
and familiar with the best that has been talked or written, among 
Protestants at least, on theological subjects. They were also, for the 
most part, men of lofty character, and they were held in high es- 
teem on account of .their character and scholarship, as well as on ac- 
count of their Clerical position. But in spite of the reverence in 
which they were commonly held, it would have been a thing quite 
unheard of for one of these pastors to urge an opinion from the pul- 
pit on the sole ground of his personal authority or his superior 
knowledge of scriptural exegesis. . . . . In ignorance, the 
Puritans maintained, lay the principal strength of popery in religion 
as well as despotism in politics ; and so, to the best of their lights, 
they cultivated knowledge with might and main. But in this ener- 
getic diffusion of knowledge they were unwittingly preparing the 
complete and irreparable destruction of the theocratic ideal of so- 
ciety, which they had sought to realize by crossing the ocean and 
settling in New England.” pp. 149, 150, 151. 

While, viewed from our standpoint,— made possible in such large 
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measure by the early New England settlers,— the Puritans were in 
many things narrow and mistaken, it is certain that they were far in 
advance of their contemporaries in other lands. And we may well 
quote with pride the language employed by one of their ministers in 
1688 : “God sifted a whole nation, that he might send choice grain 
into the wilderness,” and may devoutly thank God that such grain 
took root and bore such abundant harvest. We heartily commend 
Mr. Fiske’s volume to all who would know where and in what materi- 
al the excellences of our nationality began. 

Incidents of a Collector’s Rambles in Australia, New Zealand and New 
Guinea. By Sherman F. Denton, Artist to the U. S. Fish Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. With Illustrations by the Author. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1889. 
8vo. pp. ix., 272. $2.50. 

With the exception of a few coarse expletives, this is a book which 
all lovers of nature will be glad to read. The author, an enthusias- 
tic naturalist, goes from Boston to Australia, New Zealand and New 
Guinea and occupies his time several months in travelling through 
these curious lands, collecting specimens of birds, insects and fossils. 
He has here given a description of his journey and adventures ; de- 
scriptions of the people and the country, and many interesting facts 
relating to the habits of the people, to some of whom 
he was the first white man they had ever seen; and 
of the habits of the beasts and birds in that far away land. With 
artistic skill he has illustrated his book not only with representations 
of the animals, birds and insects he saw, but also with engravings 
made from photographs of the people, their dwellings, household and 
war implements, villages and scenery. The domestic and tribal cus- 
toms of the aborigines are explained, and the whole story of incident 
and adventure is told in a remarkably simple and pleasing manner. 
Many of the incidents are laughable, some are exciting. The pub- 
lishers have put the work into superior print and substantial binding, 
and made a handsome and attractive volume. 


First Steps Toward Heaven, for Little Christians. Prepared by Mrs. Abbie 
. Marsh. Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1889. 16mo. pp. 68. 


These Lessons were arranged by the Author, long engaged as a 
Teacher in the Infant Department of the Sunday School of All 
Souls Universalist Sunday School, Worcester, Mass., to assist in 
teaching a large class of little ones, some of whom had never had any 
previous religious instruction ; the design of the book being to give 
them a clear and simple outline of religion so permeated with God’s 
love as to be never separated from it, without confusing and dis- 
couraging them with facts that should be taught later, when their 
minds are prepared by these lessons to give them their proper place. 
While being a help to the teacher, each lesson allows her full scope 
to illustrate it in her own way, which is so important in making it 
interesting. 

We think the book admirably adapted for its purpose, and are sure 
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that it will be a help to all who are interested in teaching small chil- 
dren.. The illustrations, nine in number, will prove attractive to the 
little ones. Price $2.00 per dozen, the cost of transportation to be 
paid by the purchaser. Postage on a dozen copies will be 30 cents. 
Sample copies sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 


Bench Work in Wood. A Course of Study and Practice designed for the use 
of Schools and Colleges. By W. F. M. Goss, Professor of Practical Mechanics, 
Purdue University, Layfayette, Indiana. Boston. Ginn & Co. 1888. 12mo. 
pp. x1., 161. 80 cents. 


We showed this book to the Teacher in wood work at the oldest 
Industrial School in Boston, and, soliciting his opinion, were told that 
it is accurate, comprehensive, thorough, concise, and remarkably 
clear in its statements and explanations. The three hundred and six 
illustrations were pronounced correct and highly useful. To this 
valuable judgment of an expert it is not necessary that we attempt to 
add anything, except it be to express our gratification that Industrial 
Education, now attracting, and deservedly, so much attention, has in 
this particular branch called forth a work like that of Professor 
Goss. It will not only aid the teacher and pupil in wood work, but 
it will also, we cannot doubt, be of invaluable service to the general 
effort at training the eyes and hands of our boys and girls. 


Sunday-School Stories on the Golden Texts of the International Lessons of 
1889. Second Part. By Edward E. Hale. Boston. Roberts Brothers. 1889. 
16mo. pp. viii., 310. $1.00. 

The stories in this volume illustrate some points in the Interna- 
tional Lessons, July to December. Altho Dr. Hale’s name appears 
on the title page, his sisters, his children, Miss Elizabeth Orne White 
and Mrs. Bernard Whitman, have contributed with him, to the mak- 
ing of the book. The stories are excellent, bright and attractive, and 
convey many valuable lessons taught the young mind in the way 
most pleasing to both boys and girls. The teacher who uses them in 
the class will be sure to have wide-awake and interested hearers, and 
the impressions made will be most salutary. The stories are also 
largely independent of the mere text of the lesson which they illus- 
trate, and so are applicable to the needs of the children even where 
the International Lessons are not studied. As a wholesome and al- 
together delightful volume, we recommend the book to the favorable 
notice of our Book Commission. 


The Old and New Testament Student. 28 Cooper Union. New York. 


For the last eight years, William R. Harper, Ph. D., Professor in 
Yale University, has edited with exceptional ability, The Old Testa- 
ment Student, a Magazine repeatedly acknowledged by Bible stu- 
dents in all lands as of great service in the study of the Old Testament. 
A new volume, begun in July, under the title at the head of 
this notice, enlarges the scope of the journal and takesin the whole 
field of biblical study. It will be issued monthly, in numbers of 
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sixty-four pages each, and be furnished at $1.50 per year. In addi- 
tion to its critical articles furnished by acknowledged Authorities in 
Old and New Testament work, it will contain several new and valu- 
able features, among which we may mention: Compressed state- 
ments of the best periodical literature bearing on the Bible ; letters 
from biblical workers in foreign lands providing the latest and most 
reliable results of European and Oriental scholars and explorers ; a 
practically exhaustive monthly list of Articles, at home and abroad 
relating to the Old and New Testaments ; especial aids to Expository 
Preaching; and Biographical Sketches, with portraits of leading 
American Biblical Scholars. Dr. Harper will remain in charge as 
editor, and will be ably assisted. We have derived great benefit 
from the study of the Magazine in times past, and anticipate still 
greater advantage from its enlarged scope. Werecommend The Old 
and New Testament Student to all our preachers. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning, Vol. XV., Dramatic Idyls, Jocosesra. 
Vol. XVI., Ferishtah’s Fancies, Parleyings with Certain People. London, Smith, 
Elder, & Co., New York, McMillan & Co. 1889. 16mo. v. p. $1.50 per vol. 

In these volumes we have the completion of the series making this 
superior edition of the entire Poetical Writings of the Great Poet. 
The last volume contains 2 steel-engraved portrait of Mr. Browning, 
representing him as he now appears. Students of Browning cannot 
afford to be without this edition, which, coming under Mr. Browning’s 
immediate notice as it passed through the press, has received the cor- 
rections which the Author intends shall be final. The last volume 
contains a General Index of the Contents of the sixteen volumes, and 
an Alphabetical index of first lines of all the shorter poems. The 
publishers have brought out the edition with great care, and the vol- 
umes are handsome specimens of the printer’s art. 


The Way. The Nature and Means of Revelation. By John F. Weir, M. A.., 
N. A. Dean of the Department of Fine Artsin Yale University. Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi. 430. $1.75. 


We confess to inability to understand Mystics of any school, espe- 
cially those of the peculiar way of thinking of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
To treat the Bible as Mr. Weir does, as conveying the truth only in 
symbols, is, to our understanding, to break away from all common- 
sense understanding of the Revealed Word and open the way for the 
entrance of the wildest vagaries. Moses, according to Mr. Weir, 
gives us in the opening chapters of Genesis nothing but Allegory, just 
as John the Revelator closes the Bible with purely mystical sugges- 
tions. 

“The spiritual interpretation of the Elohist survey of all the 
‘days’ of creation of a natural and spiritual consciousness in the 
soul,” says Mr. Weir, “ must be sought throughout the Scriptures, 
and the key may be found in the Epistles and in the Apocalypse. 
The completion of the vast cycle of revealed truth is then perceived 
by joining together these outlying mystical extremities of God’s word 
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—Genesis and Revelation —as having but one spiritual or divine 
intention. Lying between these mystical extremes are the historical 
Scriptures, as the earthly life of man lies between his pre-existent 
psychical or edenic state, and his unrevealed spiritual future which is 
hid inGod. The seven days of the Elohist Scripture have their cor- 
respondence in the Apocalypse in ‘seven churches,’ which stand as 
representative symbols of the seven successive stages of consciousness 
through which the soul passes from its edenic state to its final union 
of will and life with God.” [p. 18.] é 

If the figure employed in this quotation is a true one, then, since 
the Gospels, containing the Words of Christ are a portion of the his- 
torical Scriptures, it seems to us a wild and thoughtless statement 
that they are only of temporary use, while the Allegories of Moses 
and of John are the essential and enduring instrumentalities for 
attaining man’s spiritual perfection and union with God. Perhaps 
this is not what the Author means, but if not, we are, as stated at the 
outset. at loss to know what his meaning is. 

As a sample of the distinction insisted on at length, by Mr. Weir, 
between soul and body, he presents us with this statement : 

“The Holy Ghost, therefore, is the soul of the Son of Man raised 
up out of nature by the power of the Spirit of Son of God ; body and 
soul being glorified ‘ by the power of an endless life.’ He who was 
‘the Only-begotten Son of God’ is thence on the ‘ First-begotten of 
the Father’: and ‘ Jesus received up into heaven ’ is a sanctified soul 
in whom the begotten Son is revealed and manifested. Jesus said: 
‘If a man love Me, he will keep My words: and My Father will love 
him, and We will come unto him, and make Our abode with him.’ 
That is, spiritually and psychically God, as revealed in Christ, will 
manifest Himself to man, both by His Spirit and through His ghostly 
presence’ as these are conjoined and made one in the person of the 
Holy Ghost.” [p. 334. ] 

This may seem very lucid and plain, but we confess that we do not 
know what it means. And unfortunately, this we should be com- 
pelled to say of many pages of the book before us. 


Forty-Seven Years in the Universalist Ministry. Containing a brief account of 
the genealogy and early life of the Author; his religious training ; and his con- 
version from the faith of his forefathers to the Abrahamic faith, better known 
under the Appellation—Universalism. Also his recollections of his life and labors 
in behalf of that faith during a ministry of forty-seven years. By Rev. D. B. 
Clayton. Columbia, 8. «*. 1889. 8vo. pp. 370. [To which is added an Appen- 
dix of 60 pp. containing Notes of a discussion with Rev. J. N. Hall, Baptist.] 
Price, with portrait of the Author, $1.75; edition without portrait, $1. 50. 


This is a book which, while making no pretensions to elegant dic- 
tion, is written in strong, vigorous English, and is most fascinatingly 
interesting. The author, born on the 8th of April, 1817, in Spartan- 
burg County, South Carolina, was brought up in the belief of the doc- 
trines of the Baptist Church, in a district of country, as he expresses 
it, “having his father’s residence for its centre, and embracing an 
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area of at least two hundred and fifty, and, as he now thinks, proba- 
bly three hundred and fifty, square miles, in which was none other 
than Baptist Churches.” ‘The Baptist was the almost universal 
religion in all the region round about where he was raised.” Before 
he was twenty years of age he became a member of that communion. 
In 1837 a copy of the Magazine and Advocate found its way into his 
hands, and a year later he, for the first time, listened to a Univer- 
salist sermon preached by Rev. Allen Fuller. It made a wonderful 
impression on his mind, and, he says: “From that day forward, 
through the forty-nine years—(this is written in 1887)—that since 
has passed, the writer has been a firm, unwavering believer in the 
doctrine of the final ‘ restitution of all things, which God hath spoken 
by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began.’” Hav- 
ing not long after this put himself under the direction of Mr. Fuller 
in regard to the reading which he should pursue in order to fit himself 
for the work of the Christian Ministry, Mr. Clayton preached his first 
sermon on the first Sunday in December, 1841, in Greenville County, 
S.C. For three years thereafter he was engaged most of the time in 
sceool-teaching, and preached but little ; but since that period, preach- 
ing has been the chief business of his life. In 1845 he entered into 
an arrangement to preach one Sunday in every month in each of the 
following places: “ Feasterville, Fairfield District, as the Counties 
were then called ; Huntsville, Laurens District ; Partlow’s, Abbeville 
District ; and in Newberry District; the other Sunday alternating 
between Fredonia and Hartford Churches. For these services he 
‘was to receive the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars.” He was 
ordained at the session of the South Carolina State Convention of 
Universalists, convened at Hartlow’s, in the summer of 1845. 

Mr. Clayton’s field of Ministerial labor has been in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas; a benighted region as regards general acquaintance with Univer- 
salism, and one in which his fate was often like that of Paul, illustra- 
ted by “fighting with beasts at Ephesus.” In this region his life has 
been a continual struggle and sacrifice, one which devotion to the 
cause of truth could alone have given him courage to endure. At 
the time of the beginning of our late war with the Southern Confeder- 
acy, prejudice had been in a great measure conquered in this field of 
Mr. Clayton’s labors, and something over and above expenses incurred 
by the preacher was being received for his services. But for seven 
years, dating from 1861, the fields were untilled, and the country has 
not recovered from the poverty which the war created. In a few 
localities there’are signs of new life, but a new generation is to be 
met, instructed and organized. Mr. Clayton is still laboring among 
them with the old time zeal and ardor, and is hopeful of good results. 
The story of his life-work as a Universalist preacher is interesting 
and profitable reading, and we commend it to our people at large, and 
especially to our younger preachers. It will be a revelation to most 
of them concerning the darkness and ignorance still existing in many 
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communities in our land in regard to the Universalist faith. As a 
history of Universalism in the States named, Mr. Clayton’s book is 
more complete than anything ever before attempted, and in regard to 
some of these States it is the first fully-stated reliable information in 
print. Many of the facts here.related by him we should have been 
glad to have known some years ago, when we were seeking in vain 
for information concerning Universalism in the South. The labor of 
preparing the volume. must have been great, and considering the itin- 
erating habits of the author, exacting ; and we trust he may receive 
large patronage from those for whose information he has written. 
Our people ought to know the condition and possibilities of our cause 
in the South, and Mr. Clayton’s book will put them in full possession 
of the facts. 


The Sermon Bible. 1 Kings to Psalm Ixvi. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 1888. pp. vi., 520. $1.50. 


This is the second volume of an extensive Homiletic work to which 
we called attention in the QuARTERLY for last July. The volume 
before us covers the Books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Job, and the first seventy-five of the Psalms. It is unique, 
being much more than a collection of skeletons of Sermons. Its out- 
lines of Exposition and Application of texts are generally admirable, 
and in this respect the volume will be a great help to the preacher 
who either desires to test the validity of his own view of a text, or 
who, being in doubt as to the manner of getting the most possible out 
of his text, is curious to know how the passage has been made availa- 
ble by others. Preachers of no one sect seem to have been favored 
by the compiler, and great Catholicity of treatment predominates. A 
marked feature of the book is in the work done by the editor in 
referring to commentaries, general theological treatises, and sermons 
by the most eminent preachers of our own time and of former times. 
So far as we have examined, we are sure that great care has been 
taken in selecting the best for these references, and in avoiding the 
merely commonplace and inferior. We are confident that The Ser- 
mon Bible will occasion no disappointment to the preacher who con- 
sults it. He may not always approve the outline that is presented 
him, but he will find his own inventive power quickened, and many 
valuable suggestions presented which would not otherwise come to his 
notice. 


The Story of the States. Tne Story of Louisiana. By Maurice Thompson. 
cee by L. J. Bridgman. Boston. D. Lothrop Company. 8vo. pp. 337. 


The Story of Vermont. By John L. Heaton. I[lustrations by L. J. Bridgman. 
Boston. D. Lothrop Company. 8vo. pp. 319. $1.50. 


These are the third and fourth volumes of a series which bids fair 


to be the rival of all American Histories in the use and love of the 
young people, for whose reading it is being especially prepared. 
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“The Story of Louisiana” is written in that happy and graphic 
manner which at once assures it popularity and success. It delights, 
amuses and instructs ; abounds in wonderful romances, stirring battle 
scenes both with foreign and with domestic foes, and the peculiar facts 
and fancies in a life of mixed races, many-sided political fortunes, 
aiid singular diplomatic fencing, intrigues and bargains. Occasional- 
ly, as we read, we feel regret that more space could not have been 
given to some who, as Xavier (or Sevier), figured so conspicuously in 
the troubled times of the State in defeating the schemes and plots of 
Wilkinson and Burr, but we remember how difficult it is to bring the 
consideration of so many topics into fair proportions, and are convinced 
that Mr. Wilkinson has made good use of the mass of material at his 
command, both in its arrangement and in the literary form in which 
he has presented it to the reading public. 


The Story of Vermont, as told by Mr. Heaton, does full justice to 
the sturdy, self-reliant, industrious character of the settlers and their 
descendants. The early struggles of the State in asserting its rights 
against the claims of neighboring colonies, its patriotic efforts during 
the three great wars in which the nation achieved its independence, 
vindicated its rights on the seas, and suppressed a giant rebellion, are 

treated in a most interesting and judicious manner and with due re- 
gard to proportion in the space to which the author was restricted. 
| Local customs and traditions, prominence in anti-slavery and temper- 
ance reforms, farm life and its labors and enjoyments, sketches of 
eminent citizens, instances of the strong, grim sense of humor mani- 
fest in days of hardship and peril, are narrated in an entertaining 
manner; and the modern phases of life and business are briefly but 
comprehensively portrayed. The native Vermonter may well be proud 
of this story of the fortunes and achievements of his State, and all 
American citizens can justly glory in their association with such a 
band of patriotic heroes. Quoting Benedict’s ‘Vermont in the Civil 
War,” Mr. Heaton inf srms us that “Vermont alone of the free States, 
sent to the war ten men for every one hundred of its population, and 
out of a total enrollment of thirty-seven thousand men liable to do 
military duty, stood credited with nearly thirty-four thousand volun- 
teers.” Mr. Heaton adds: “No Vermont regiment lost its colors in 
battle. The soldiers of no other Northern State took so many South- 
ern flags in proportion. No other Northern State had anything like 
so high a percentage of killed and wounded.” 

Apperded to each volume of the series are chronological tables giv- 
ing an epitome of history by dates of significant events, an outline of 
the Constitution of the State, and a list of the best books on the gen- 
eral and local history. Parents who procure these volumes for their 
children will make a good investment. 
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THE LEAVEN AT WORK; 
OR, SOME OF THE CONCESSIONS OF ORTHO- 
DOXY IN THE DIRECTION OF 


UNIVERSALISM. 
BY J. W. HANSON, D.D. 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. 
I. The Creeds. 
II. The Creeds Indorsed. 
III. Evil Influences of the Creeds. 
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“ It is a splendid work to circulate in these stirring missionary times. It 
will operate itself as leaven wherever it is permitted to describe the leaven- 
ing power of our faith in the Orthodox world.” 

176 pages. 16mo. Price 50 cents. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


in its new and convenient quarters, 


NO. 30 WEST STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


with its grea:ly increased facilities, will be able to give more attention 


than ever to its 
‘ 


Sunday School Supply Department. 


(Everything required for use in a Sunday Schoo! furnished at short 
notice. 


a 


The Sunday School Helper for 1889. 


Printed from new type and enlarged and improved. 


The Editor is 


JAMES M. PULLMAN, D.D., 


who possesses peculiar qualification for the position and whose work is 
giving general satisfaction. 


(A new paper has been added to the series called “ Home Stupy.”’ 


The Helper should be in the hands of all Universalists who desire to 
study the Scriptures whether connected with Sunday Schools or not. 
We have a large number of such subscribers. Sample copies sent free. 


PRICES: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER (with Six Lesson Leaves, 
either Helper Lesson, or Primary Lessons, or part of both) $1.50 per year. 
Without Lesson Leaves, $1.00 per year. Extra Leaves, each 12 cents per 
year. Home Study, six lessons a Sunday, for a year, 50 cents. In all cases 


free of postage. 
ADDRESS 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








